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THE INFLUENCE OF METEOROLOaiCAL CONDITIONS ON 
INSECT LIFE. 

BY CHA.ELES 0. BAEBETT. 

The means employed by nature to keep species within due bounds 
— checking their inordinate increase or unnecessary decrease — are so 
certain and reliable in their results, and yet so obscure and difficult to 
trace in their modes of action, that almost any observations, however 
slight, which seem to be reliable as data from which to ascertain these 
means, are interesting and worthy of being put on record. 

In every district and every climate there are evidently many 
species so peculiarly fitted to it that none of the periodical changes 
of weather and temperature materially affect their numbers, and from 
the9e little evidence can be obtained. It is from those species which 
only casually and rarely extend themselves from their natural homes 
into climates unsuitable for them, or from those which are always to 
be found in a given locality, but sometimes rarely, and always varying 
in numbers, that the most satisfactory evidence must be expected. 

In the first class of cases an example occurred to me a few years 
ago which seems very much to the point. A friend, a well-known 
l) entomologist, being in the South of France and seeing with delight 

the lovely Deiopeia pulchella flying about, captured some, secured eggs, 
and sent them to a friend in England, who, by great care and assiduity, 
reared some of them to maturity and again obtained fertile eggs. A 
few of these he sent to me. They duly hatched, and as it did not 
seem very likely that any chance of observing native larvae would 
ever occur to me, I regarded them with great interest. They were 
supplied with several species of Myosotis, but only about half a dozen 
of them seemed to possess sufficient vitality to feed, and as these 
evidently preferred Myosotis pnlustris, I potted some plants and kept 
them growing in a sunny window, where the young larvae, covered 
with gauze, made themselves tolerably comfortable and grew rapidly, 
feeding with especial eagerness when the sun was shining on them. 
The weather happened to be fine and the sun hot for two or three 
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weeks just at that time, and one larva made such progress that in a 
fortnight it was full-fed, when it spun a very slight cocoon on the 
gauze and turned safely to pupa. By this time two more larvse were 
full-fed and left the food-plant for the gauze, the rest being fully half 
grown, when a change of weather came, with wind, heavy rain, and a 
total absence of sunshine. The larvaB were, of course, not exposed to 
the rain, but the effect of the change was that those full-fed made no 
attempt to spin up, and the rest ceased to feed, and in a few days 
they all fell off the gauze or the plants, dead. After a fortnight of 
wet weather it cleared up and the one pupa produced the moth — a 
male. 

This seems to supply a key to the whole history of the eccentric 
casual appearances of this and many other inhabitants of warmer 
climates on our shores. In obedience to some singular instinct that 
impels insects when becoming too numerous in their natural homes to 
emigrate to " fresh fields and pastures new," they, contrary to their 
ordinary habits, cross land or sea, arriving, of course, very often in 
some inhospitable clime, where — if not at once captured and made 
native specimens of — they very likely soon fall victims to some pitiless 
storm of wind and rain. But supposing both these risks to be 
avoided, the moth — if an impregnated female — in due course lays its 
eggs, which most probably hatch, and the young larvaB are left — like 
Mark Twain — "friendless orphans in a foreign land." If the tem- 
perature happens to be lower or the weather wetter than the natural 
constitution of .the species is able to endure, the diflSculty is settled at 
once — the young larvae die without even attempting to feed, but if 
matters are more favourable, the strongest of them struggle along, and 
if fairly favoured by the weather a few of them may reach the perfect 
state ; if quite unusually favoured by the weather a large proportion 
of them may do so, producing those remarkable instances of the 
sudden appearance in numbers of a species usually rare. Such good 
fortune rarely extends to a second season and the species becomes a 
rarity again or is even probably exterminuted here, to be renewed at 
' some future time by the same instinct of migration. In cases such 
as these it appears to me that sunshine means life, and its absence 
destruction, to the larvaB, and that by this simple and obvious influence 
the extension of species beyond their assigned limits is practically 
prohibited. 

It also happens sometimes that the immigrant, following instinc- 
tively its inherited habit, attempts to produce an additional hrood in 
the year, over what the climate will allow. 
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For ioBtance, from the second brood of Colias Edma whict was 
BO abundant in 1877, eggs were obtained, and the larv» fed up and 
turned to pupsB, but, as far as I can ascertain, none emerged. My old 
friend, Mr. Birchall, wrote me that all his pup» showed the yellow 
colour of the wings in December and then died. This colour of the 
wings, as we all know, only shows itself when the insect is nearly ready 
to emerge, and these Edusa pupsB following inherited habit tried to 
emerge in the winter, so as to hibernate, as they are well known to do 
in the peifect state, but from insufficient warmth and sunshine were 
unable to muster sufficient strength. 

Again, in 1880, there was a wonderful immigration of Vanessa 
eardui, the usual numbers in this district, as in others, being enor- 
mously re-inforced by — evidently — a portion of the vast army that 
migrated across Europe. Very late that autumn the Rev. ClenneU 
Wilkinson, of Castlemartin, Pembroke, found, to his great surprise, 
that larvsB of V, cardui were tolerably common on the thistles on the 
warrens near his residence. All the tall thistles were dead, and these 
larvsB were feeding, at the beginning of October, on the young plants 
close to the ground, making their nests among the radical leaves. 
Some of these larvse he took home, and, by great care, two of them 
entered the pupa-state, October 17th and 20th, and one emerged (in- 
doors) November 20th of the same year, 1879. The rest died. This 
&ilure of instinct on the part of the immigrants surely explains, in 
some degree, the fact that last year the insect was more than usually 
scarce, hardly any appearing to have hibernated, and also why an in- 
sect with such a power of increase in a suitable climate is so uncertain 
and variable in its appearances in one that is unfavourable. 

"With reference to the second class of cases — those in which a 
species always present is periodically common or scarce — much has 
been written, excessive rain being usually assigned as the cause of 
diminution in numbers, sunshine as the cause of increase. Without 
doubt these causes act to a very large extent, large numbers of larvae 
being actually drowned by continued heavy rain, and others rendered 
liable to disease, but a little evidence has come under my notice, 
pointing so distinctly to another influence of equal potency, that I 
think it well worth recording in detail. 

It may be within the memory of some readers that at the end of 
the first season that I was here at Pembroke (1876), I contributed to 
this Magazine some notes on Pembrokeshire insects, in which I re- 
lieved my soul by a vigorous grumble at the (entomological) barren- 
ness of the land. It appeared that although in the preceding winter 
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there had been in England and Scotland severe cold and remarkably 
heavy snow, and though snow had fallen heavily here also, the winter 
had been in this district comparatively mild, the snow disappearing 
almost immediately, and that, in fact, for many years before, there had 
been little or no intense cold in Pembrokeshire. This mildness of 
weather continued through the three subsequent winters, there really 
was no hard frost, and snow was only occasionally seen on the hills. 
The predominence through each winter of winds from the south-east, 
south, west, and especially the south-west, all coming off a sea kept 
constantly warm by the gulf-stream, the water of which not only flows 
with each tide up the Bristol Channel, but also through the heart of 
the county by means of the windings of Milf ord Haven, fully explains 
this, and caused at that time a mildness of temperature probably un- 
equalled in these Islands, except on the south coast of Devon and 
Cornwall. In many places fuchsias standing out of doors had never 
been cut down by frost within the memory of the inhabitants. Some 
of them were trees standing from fifteen to twenty feet high, with 
trunks of the size of a man's leg. One in the garden at Wallaston 
farm (thought nothing of by its owner) stood by the path where 
every one walked under it, its lowest branches being barely within 
reach of a tall man. The handsome shrubby Veronicas^ usually green- 
house plants, had grown in the cottage gardens into great bushes five 
or six feet high, their abundant blossoms at the end of autumn 
affording the latest attraction to the Vanessce before retiring to their 
winter quarters. Myrtles had actually grown old and ugly out of 
doors, sumachs of piany years' growth stood in gardens, and it seemed 
that, but for the hoar frosts of October and November, the TropoBoluma 
and Felargoniums would have blossomed all the year round. 

During these years, very many insects of general distribution in 
the United Kingdom, continued to be either very scarce, or confined 
to exceedingly restricted localities in this district. Of Argynnis 
JPaphia only one or two specimens were seen in each season ; Argynnis 
Aglaia was found only in two or three favourite spots in the wildest of 
the coast sandhills ; of Argynnis JSuphrosyne a very few specimens 
were seen in Canaston "Wood, and one on the flank of Prescelly 
Mountain ; while Argynnis Selene was scarcely to be found at all, ex- 
cept on a favoured slope of one of the more accessible sea-cliffs. 
Satyrus hyperanthus was also very local and uncommon, and Satyrus 
j^geria only very sparingly to be seen. Lycana JEgon must have 
existed somewhere, but was not observed in those years at all. Of 
Bomhyx neustria I observed each year only a few nesta on blackthorn 
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in one or two favourite localities ; the larv» of Bonibyx quercus and 
rubi were scarce, and those of Odonestis potatoria so uncommon, that 
it was difficult to find a dozen, to be reared for the sake of occasional 
chocolate coloured yarieties. Emmelesia affinitata occurred almost as 
a rarity, and I searched long and carefully before I could find its larva 
for Mr. Buckler to figure. Noctucs (except a few universally abundant 
species) appeared to be almost absent ; such a dearth of ordinary 
night-flying species I never knew anywhere before. 

But in the winter of 1878, there was a great change. Persistenl 
north or north-east winds, intensely cold, froze everything up hard, 
the warm sea air was completely expelled, or if a slight change of 
wind permitted a few clouds to come over, the rain from them was 
instantly converted into ice, with which the high roads were coated to 
a thickness of three or four inches, for weeks. Horses properly 
" roughed " travelled well enough, the rough points cutting into the 
ice, which did not wear them down ; but vehicles had a bad time. 
Heavily laden waggons brought to a turning down a hill declined to 
follow the horses in taking a proper sweep, but went first, and the 
wheels of b'ghter vehicles skated rather than turned round, with the 
sound and action of sleigh-runners. 

The winters of 1879 and 1880 were equally cold, indeed, the 
latter was said to be the coldest known here for fifty years, even the 
sea sands along the tide line were covered ankle deep with ice and 
frozen snow, a sight very rarely seen on this coast. The first of these 
three winters killed all the shrubby Veronicas and some of the sumachs, 
and the tree fuchsias and myrtles above the ground. 

And now I will give the results as regards insects. 

In 1879 Argynnis Paphia began to be visible in every woodland ; 
in 1880 it had become plentiful, and was even to be seen along the 
roads ; in 1881 it abounded, and specimens actually flew about the 
town, in the gardens, and settled on the sunny fronts of the houses. 
A. Aglaia first increased in numbers in its pet localities, then spread 
along the coast, till, in 1881, it could be found in scores or hundreds 
in places where previously not a specimen had been seen. A, Uuphro- 
syne became common in the woods, and at last began to fly about the 
country lanes, and A, Selene became abundant all over the country, 
flying about every little strip of marsh and wet land by the road sides. 
The same was the case with Satyrus hyperanthus, and 8, ^geria became 
common everywhere, while Lycwna .Mgon flew about the heathy hills 
along the coast in plenty. Zygoma filipenduUt, which had been local 
and not common, rapidly became abundant, the larvs conspicuously 
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SO ; the nests of Bombyx neusfria were to be found in scores on hawthorn 
and blackthorn bushes ; B, ruhi and quercus became plentiful, and 
Odonestis potatoria so abundant, that the larvae could easily be col- 
lected in hundreds, where hardly one could be seen before, and even 
the empty cocoons were conspicuously numerous on the hedge-banks 
in the winter. Emmelesia qffinitata became a common insect, and 
many other Qeometrw turned up which had hardly been seen before. 

But in Noctucs the improvement was the most remarkable, as in 
that group the scarcity had been most marked. 

Aplecta Tierhida and Sadena thalassina appeared close to the town ; 
Xylophasia hepatica aj^id Apamea ^emina (both mch\jY2iriah\e), Miana 
fasciuncula, Qrammesia trilinea, Noctua c-nigrum and festiva, Aplecta 
nehulosa, Sadena dentina, and Olwa spadiceOy all became abundant ; 
Thyatira derasa and hatis, Acronycta Ugustri and megacephala, Leucania 
comma, Busina tenehrosa, and Noctua triangulum, turned up more or 
less freely; Triphcena janthina came commonly into the gardens, and 
Leucania littoralis on the sand hills, and Seliodea arhuti in the 
meadows, both increased greatly in numbers. These, to be sure, are 
not remarkable species to obtain, the wonder was that they should have 
been previously rare or apparently absent. Other and scarcer species 
were also secured, but I am now referring to captures in home lo- 
calities, which had been worked from year to year. Another species 
which wonderfully increased in numbers was Fyravsta ostrinalia, 
which actually swarmed last year. 

Here we seem to have a direct example of cause and effect, but I 
am not prepared to say that the effect always arises in the same way. 
I think there can be no doubt that in the case of those insects whose 
mode of life includes the capacity for hibernation, their constitution 
is greatly strengthened and their chance of arriving at maturity in- 
creased, if the cold of winter is sufficiently severe to induce complete 
torpidity, undisturbed by warm and spring-like weather at unseasonable 
times, and this may account for the vast increase in numbers in species 
which, like Bombyx neustria, hibernate in the egg state ; it also pro- 
bably has a strengthening effect on those which, like the species of 
ArgynnU already mentioned, pass the winter as small social larvae 
under a silken tent on the ground, or which, like the NoctucB, hibernate 
in the larva state on the ground or among dead leaves, and are tempted 
out to feed by every warm and genial evening. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that mild winters act 
directly to cause the destruction of both hibernating larvae and pupae, 
in two ways. One is by encouraging the growth of mould, which we 
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know attacks them as soon as, from excess of rain or humidity, they 
become sickly ; the other by permittiDg the continued activity of pre- 
daceous creatures. These are very numerous. Moles continue at 
work in mild winters, instead of burying themselves deep in the 
ground ; and mice are constantly active. These small mammalia destroy 
great numbers of Lepidopterous pupcB, and they abound in this dis- 
trict, as also do birds during the winter in an extraordinary degree. 
As soon as severe cold sets in to the north and east, the birds come 
down in swarms to the open fields and sheltered hill sides of this 
district, and it is hardly necessary to point them out as most indus- 
trious and persevering destroyers of larvsB. Predaceous beetles and 
earwigs are generally on the alert all through very mild winters, and 
although they probably do not eat much at that time, and, indeed, are 
not very plentiful in Pembrokeshire, they mmt destroy many larvse 
and pupsB^ having little else to subsist upon. But I believe that the 
mischief done by all these added together does not equal that done by 
the Onisci, 

During mild winters these crustaceous vermin increase and mul- 
tiply, and feed, and grow without check, till in so mild a climate they 
become a perfect nuisance, pervading everything indoors and out. It 
was hardly possible to keep them even out of the breeding cages, where 
they would get introduced when very small and unnoticed — or perhaps 
in the egg-state — hunt out and destroy every larva and pupa, and 
grow large and plump without ever showing themselves above the 
leaves and rubbish. Doubtless, their industry out of doors was in the 
same proportion, and my impression is that they approached very near 
to completely exterminating many species that would naturally be 
common here. Severe cold seems to destroy some of them, for they 
are not nearly so numerous now, and it certainly puts a complete 
stop to their destructive operations during a time when larvae are 
most especially helpless and liable to attack. To this, with other 
causes already mentioned, I am inclined to attribute the extraordinary 
increase in numbers of so many species during the last three seasons, 
divided by severe winters. The winter now past has been mild, and, 
therefore, a further progressive increase cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected ; but I hope that the mischief done in one mild winter may not 
be serious. It is the progressive increase of destroyers with the de- 
crease of victims through successive mild seasons that is really to be 
dreaded. 

As a slight corroboration of this view, I may mention, that while 
this district of country is comparatively poor in all the species of 
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which the larvcB feed and hibernate in any exposed situation, several 
species of Noctucd^ of which the larvaB live underground, are always 
abundant, and the country is actually rather rich in those species of 
Tortricina which feed and hibernate entirely within the stalks or roots 
of plants. 

It is worthy of notice, that there are a very few species which 
have appeared unable to cope with severe cold. Lohophora viretata 
was tolerably common here during the first three or four years of 
which I have been writing, but after the first cold winter it became 
scarce, and has since almost disappeared. Its favourite locality was 
turned into a school playground and destroyed, but the decrease is 
also observable in the casual specimens which used to be found sitting 
on the fronts of houses, windows, gates and elsewhere all around the 
neighbourhood, of which hardly one occurred last year. Diasemia 
literalis has also been scarce for the last three years, but I have no 
great fear that it is dying out, since we have found casual specimens 
in two fresh* localities. 

Pembroke : IQth April, 1882. 



NOTES ON THE NEUROPTEBA op STRATHaLASS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

BT J. J. KINa. * 

Having spent July and* August of 1880 in a locality, to the 
Neuropterous fauna of which, very little attention has been paid, it 
has been suggested to me that I should make out a detailed list of 
my captures for this Magazine. 

Strathglass is situated to the north of Loch Ness, being parallel 
with it ; the Strath proper commences about nine miles from Beauly, 
and continues for about ten miles across the country in a south- 
westerly direction. It is for the most part about three-quarters of a 
mile broad ; from south-west to north-east it descends in a series of 
terraces, which are almost level, these terraces are covered with small 
water-worn boulders, all which suggest to one the idea of its having 
been once the bed of a large lake ; this idea is further borne out when 
the falls of Kilmorack are visited, the rocks at this place having the 
appearance of being wrenched asunder and hurled into the valley be- 
low, as if the pressure of the water above had been too much for 
them. 

The Strath is very warm, the hills rising on either side rather 
abruptly to a considerable height^ help to shelter it. The river 
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Glass, which has its source near Ben Attow, close to the west 
coast of Scotland, flows through it in a somewhat deep channel, 
and discharges itself in the Beauly firth. About seventeen miles from 
Beaulj the Cannich joins the Glass ; this place, where there is a small 
village containing a good hotel, I made my head quarters. Invercan- 
nich is, in fact, the centre of the district, all the churches are situated 
near here, and on Sundays it is quite a busy place, the people having 
to come in some cases upwards of .twenty miles to get to church or 
obtain a glass of the national beverage. 

This is one of the best localities I have ever visited ior J^europtera, 
more particularly Trichoptera, as water is plentiful in many conditions. 
A swift deep river (the Glass) traverses the Strath ; then we have 
the Cannich, passing over many falls in its course before it reaches 
the Glass, which makes it very suitable for certain species of caddis- 
flies ; burns of all sizes abound, while Lochs and " lochans " are too 
numerous to mention, these latter occurring at all heights on the 
surrounding hills, and as for ditches and marshy ground, tjie difficulty 
is to keep clear of them. 

During the two months I staid in the district, little or no rain 
fell, but during the night a heavy fall of dew took place. In the day 
time the heat of the sun's rays made it almost impossible to undertake 
any long excursion, hence most of my collecting took place not far 
from Invercannich. 

TRICHOPTERA. 

Upwards of two-fifths of the British species of this group were taken. 

Fhryganea striata, L., a few odd specimens occurred in yarious localities. P. 
ohsoleta, Hag., was the common species of the district, at no Loch or Lochan was it 
absent ; I have had as many as a dozen in my net at one time while sweeping. In 
G-len Cannich, at a small peat-hole daring an exceedingly warm day, I observed a 
veiy light coloured $ of this species thrice descend about eighteen inches into the 
water, nsing a reed to walk on, no doubt it was in the act of oviposition, it evidently 
came to the surface of the water to get air, as in each case it merely came to the 
water's level, turned round, and deliberately walked down again ; each time, I should 
think, it stopped down about one minute and a half ; the insect seemed strange to 
me, and I could not resist the temptation to catch it when it made its appearance 
on the surface the third time. 

GlyphotalUu pellucidus, Oliv., occurred at many of the Lochs, but was not 
common. 

The genus Limnophilus was well represented, fifteen out of the twenty-four 
British species being captured. 

I/imnophilug rhombicus, L., common. X. horealis, Zett., three specimens turned 
up at different Lochs. L. marmoratus, Curt., common everywhere. X. stigma, 
Curt., rare. X. lunatus, Curt., abundant at all levels. X. ignavus, Hag^., one speci- 
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men. L. centralis, Curt., very common. L, vittatut, Eab., equally common with 
the last. L. affinis. Curt., rare. JD. auricula. Curt., frequent. L, griseus, L., some 
nice varieties of this common species were taken. L. extricatus, McL., one specimen. 
It. luridus, Curt., a few specimens were taken. L. hirsutus, Pict., one specimen. 
L. aparsus, Curt., occurred in swarms, some well-marked forms were taken. 

Andbolia nervosa, Curt., common. 

Stenophylax stellaius, Curt., very common along the hanks of the Q-lass. 

Micropterna sequax, McL., rare. 

Salesus radiatus, Curt., common. M. auricollis, Pict. j the ^ of this species 
was abundant during the last week of August, a few ? s were taken in the beginning 
of September. 

Serioostoma personatum, Spence, was frequent. 

Silo pallipes, Fab., not uncommon. 

Crunoecia irrorata. Curt., a number were taken along with the following species. 

Lepidostoma hirtum. Fab., very common on all the streams. 

BercBa maurus. Curt., occurred sparingly on some of the burns. 

Molanna palpafa, McL., was one of the commonest species at all the Lochs ; 
the semi-transparent ? is very different from the ^ . 

Odontocerum alhioome, Scop., was common. 

Leptocerus fulvus, Bamb. ; a number were captured on the banks of the GHass 
by beating the bushes. L. alhoguttatus, Hag. ; a few specimens Were t«ken with the 
last. L. aterrimus, Steph. ; both .the black and brown varieties were very common 
at all the Lochs, more particularly those above Tomich. L. cinereus, Curt., almost 
as common as the last. Jj. albifrons, L., very common along the G-lass. L. hilineaius, 
It., in clouds around the Lochs above Tomich and elsewhere. 

Mystacides nigra, L., M. azurea, L., and M, longicornis, L., all three species 
were common about the Lochs. 

Trimnodes hicolor. Curt., in numbers on the Lochs above Tomich. 

(Ecetis ochracea, Curt., and (E. laoustria^ Pict., turned up occasionally at various 
Lochs. 

Hgdropsyche inetabilis. Curt., very common everywhere. 

Philopotamua montanus, Don., in considerable numbers along the Cannich ; one 
specimen of the var. scoticus was taken. 

Wormaldia mediana, McL., two specimens occurred with the next species. W, 
subnigra, McL., the Cannich produced this species in abundance towards the end of 
August. 

Flectrocnemia contpersa. Curt., rare. 

Folgcentropua flavomaculatus, Pict., was common along the Q-lass and Cannich. 
P. Kingi,McL., was taken along Ytith. flavomaculatue j it was described in the Ent 
Mo. Mag., vol. xvii, p. 254. 

Holocentropus dubius, Eamb., rare. 

Cyrnua trimaculatus. Curt., very common everywhere. 

Tinodes Waneri, F., by no means rare. 
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Ptyehomyia pusiUay L., abundant. 

Chimarrha marginatay L. ; this beautiful species was very common on the moss- 
ooTered stones along the banks of the Cannich. 

Rhyacophila dorsalis, Curt., was always turning up where it Was neither ex- 
pected nor wanted. 

Qlossosoma Boltoni, Curt. ; a few specimens were taken. G. vemale, Pict., was 
Tcry common. 

Agapetus fuacipesy Curt., and A. comatus, Pict., were both abundant. 

Hydroptila sparsaf Curt., very common on all the streams, ff, forcipata, 
Eaton, also common, 

Ithytrichia Itimellarig, Eaton, common. 

Orthotrichia anguHellay McL., a few specimens were taken. 

NEUEOPTERA-PLANIPENNIA. 

Sialia lutaria, L., common. S.fuliginosay Pict., also common ; I took one spe- 
cimen which measures nearly one inch and a half across the wings, on a bum near 
Com'emony. 

SUyrafttscatay Fab., frequent. 

Micromus paganus, L., very common. 

Memerohius marginatus, Ste., very common in GHen Affrick. M. Umhatus, 
Wesm., common. M. nervosusy Fab., not uncommon. M, suhnehulosusy Ste., odd 
specimens occurred. 

Chryaopa flavay Scop., common. Ch. vittata, "Wesm., common. 

Conioptergx tineiformis, Curt., occurred commonly by beating alder bushes, &c., 
growing near small bums. C. alegrodiformUy Ste., taken with the last species. 

Fanorpa germanicay L., common, by sweeping rank herbage, &o. 

PSEUDO-NEUROPTERA. 

PsOCIDiB. 

Atropos divinatoriay Mtill., in the house. 

Clothilla puUatoriay L., unfortunately rather common in the house. 

Psoctu sexpunctatusy L., a few taken. P. bifasciatus, Latr., common everywhere. 

Stenopsocut cruciatusy L., very common in oaks. 

Cacilius JlaviduSy Ste., very common in all stages ; this species varied considera- 
bly in the arrangement of the wing-veins. C, vUtatuSy Latr., not uncommon. 

Ulipsocus unipunctatusy Midi., very common. E. Westwoodiy McL., very com- 
mon. U. hgalinus, Ste., abundant. E. flavicepty Ste., equally common with the 
last. E. sp. 7, allied to cganop*, but larger, &o, 

Efhbmbbida. 

Leptaphlebia marginatay L., very common. X. *p. nov. ? 

Ephemerella ignita, Poda, occurred in clouds during the afternoon in August. 
Clo^n nmitcy Eaton, common. 

Baeiis rhodani, Pict., in swarms. B. pumiUts, Burm., with the last. 
Siphlurus lacustrisy Eaton, rare. 
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Rhithrogena aemtcolorataj Curt, veiy oommon. R, fp. ?, R. #p. ?, 

■S. ^«p. ?, these three forms may only be yarieties of aemicolorata, but they differ 

very considerably from that species, bat owing to not having specimens preserred in 
fluid, they cannot satisfactorily be made out. 

Heptagenia elegant, Curt., common, H, longicauda^ Ste., everywhere. S, UUe^ 
ralis, Curt., a few were taken. 

Odonata. 

Zeucorrhinia dubia, Yan d. Lind., one specimen was taken in Glen Cannich. 

Sgmpeirum etriolatum, Charp., common. 8, acoticum, Don., abundant in Glen 
Cannich. 

Lihellula quadritnacuhtta^ It., near most of the Lochs. 

Cordulia metallica, Yan d. Lind. ; a few specimens were taken after much hard 
work. C. arctica, Zett. ; I have a specimen of this species in my cabinet taken by 
Dr. Buchanan White, many years ago in Strathglass, but I was not fortunate in ob- 
serving the species myself, although Dr. White gave me all the assistance he could. 

Cordulegcuter annulatus, Latr., in many localities. 

^schna juncea, Miill., abundant in all the Glens. 

Pgrrhosoma minium, Hans., a perfect pest at all the Lochs. 
. Agrion cgaihigerum, Charp., equally common with the last species. 

This gives as the result of my trip 111 species, or, excluding the 
four doubtful species of EphemeridcB^ 107, more than half this number 
being taken up with the Trichopteray namely, 63 ; the Neuroptera- 
Flanipennia absorbing 13; leaving the remainder for the Pseudo- 
Newroptera, 

In conclusion, I have only to acknowledge the kindness with 
which my friend Mr. McLachlan has unravelled many of the more 
knotty points among the Trichopteray and the assistance I have re- 
ceived from the Rev. A. E. Eaton when working at the Ephemerida. 

207, Sauohiehall Street, Glasgow : 
ApHl, 1882. 



THE TABSAL AND ANTENNAL CHABACTEES OF PSOCID^. 
BY PEOF. H. A. HAGEN. 

By a mere chance I see that a statement recently published by 
me concerning the tarsal structure of Psocidte confirms, in a most 
satisfactory manner, that made by Prof. Westwood in 1857 (Proc 
Ent. Soc. Lend., series 2, vol. iv, pp. 63, 64) regarding certain Coleo- 
ptera. 

Being occupied with the Atropina, I was astonished to find that 
the young forms have only two-jointed tarsi (instead of three-jointed, 
as is found in the imago), but the last joint, internally, in the middle, 
shows a more or less visible division, where the 3rd joint (the median) 
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will be formed, and just below it are one or two small bristles. I have 
observed this in A, divinatoria (reared by myself), succinica, and olea- 
gina^ and also in Hyperetea tessellatus. So long as the young have 
only two-jointed tarsi, the antennsB have also less joints. Thus, in 
A, divinatoria the latter have only 12 instead of the 15 of the imago ; 
in Hyperetes the proportions are 13 to 23. But, although the third 
(middle) joint of the tarsi is produced by a division of the apical, it 
is just the contrary with the antennje. In these the two thick basal 
joints, and the apical joint, are not divided ; but in some species all 
the intermediate joints are so. Hyperetes is in the latter case, all the 
10 intermediate joints being divided in the imago, as I can show from 
preparations. It is a remarkable fact that the mysterious JEEypereteM 
shows, in its earlier stages, precisely the normal number (13) of joints 
for the Fsocida. I am not prepared to give an opinion as to this 
genus. Other genera, such as Cacilius, commonly considered to have 
only two- jointed tarsi, possess a small aborted third joint, just as oc- 
curs in many Coleoptera. 

Cambridge, Mass. : 

Ut April, 1882. 



FOOD-PLANTS AND TIMES OF APPEARANCE OP THE SPECIES OP 
PSTLLID^ POUND IN GREAT BRITAIN, TOGETHER WITH 
OTHERS WHICH MAY BE EXPECTED TO OCCUR HERE. 

BT JOHN SCOTT. 

The publication of the synonymic list (vol. rviii, p. 253) corrected, 
as far as I possibly could, to that time, naturally led me to think of 
giving, in a collected and comprehensive form, as complete information 
as possible of the food-plant of each of the species, together vnth the 
time when the latter may be looked for ; and, although they may be 
found a little earlier or later than the time here indicated, yet this 
shows when they were actually taken. But very little is still known 
of the earlier stages of many of these insects, of others nothing what- 
ever, and the solution of this problem in any one of these cases I 
consider to be of much greater importance than the capture of the per- 
fect insect itself. I have already, in vol. xvii (p. 132), explained my 
mode of rearing them, and how easy this is to be done, so that I need not 
repeat it. For the purpose of keeping this table as simple as possible, 
I have only used the old and well-known generic names ; the recent 
sub-divisions being given in the list above referred to. 
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Name. Pood-plaht. Date of Appeaeakcb. 

Livi A Junconim, Latr , Jancus coDglomeratus, Linn June to September. 

r Caltha palustris, Linn "J 

Aphalaba calthcBy Linn. ■< Rumex acetosella, Linn >May to October. 

(. Polygonum by dropiper, Linn j 

nebuJosa, Zett Epilobium angustifolium, Linn 

nervosa, Forst Achillea millefolium, Linn I itro,, ♦« R*mf^mKm. 

picta, Zett Cbrj'santbemum leucanthemum, Linn.) ^^^ ^ oepiemDer. 

„r*,«,^, Forst { ^""7"' ^STmuS^- i!! :::::":. ^"- *» ^p**"'"'- 

exUis, Web. and Mobr. . . . Rumex acetosella, Linn June to October. 

ehikoco^ «o^.curt {'T^X^^i^j^^^:":::":"::'}'''''^'^''''''- 

erica, Curt Calluna vulgaiis, Salisb June, July. 

^ speciosOf F\or* Populns nigra, Linn June, July. 

LiYiLLA ttZici*, Curt Ulex europseus, Linn June. 

ABT,.,.,«.^«»,Latr. {^^^sr^^^Sus, k„ch::::::::::::l»*«y^sep^^^^ 

PsYLLA spartii, Qu6r, Sarotbamnus scoparius, Eocb May, June. 

Sorvathi, Scott* Genista tinctoria, Linn 

rhamnicolaf Scott Rbamnus catbarticus, Linn July to October. 

prunif Scop Prunus spinosus, Linn May. 

eratagif Forst Crataegus oxyacantba, Linn April to June. 

costaliSfFlor „ „ „ August. 

^^re^iw, Forst „ „ „ June. 

costatopunctata, F6nt „ „ „ May to NoTcmber. 

^yW, Linn.*a Pyrus communis, Linn.c June to October. 

apiophilaf ¥6rst.d „ . „ „ June, July. 

pt/risuga. Font.? „ „ „ May, August, Sept. 

jpyrastri, F. Lost,* „ „ „ June to August. 

simulans, FloT „ „ „ August. 

jjyWcoto, Forst „ „ „ August. 

maZi, Scbmdb „ mains, Linn May to October. 

vMci, Curt Viscum album, Linn May to September. 

^bumi, F. Low.* Viburnum lantana, Linn May, June. 

Jraxinieola, Font, Praxinus excelsior, Linn August, September. 

^oxini, Linn „ „ „ June to September. 

disorepans, Flot* „ „ „ May, June. 

hijopophaeSf Forst Hippopbae rbamnoides, Linn August, September. 

phaoptera, F, Low * „ „ „ June. 

buxi, Linn Bnxus sempervirens, Linn May to October. 

ttenolahisy P. Low Salix caprsea, Linn. May, June. 

salicicola. Font „ „ „ June to September. 

hetulcB, Linn Betula nana, Linn June. 

Xou7n, Scott „ alba, Koch February, Nov. 

HaHi^i, Flor „ yerrucosa, Ehrb May. 

alni, Linn Alnus glutinosa, Qaert July, August. 

For8teri,F\oT „ „ „ June to end of Oct. 

pineti, Flor Pinus sylvestris, Linn May to November. 

Spakioneuba JV>iwco2om5M, Forst.*... Buxus sempervirens, Linn June. 

Tbioza , ?* Berberis vulgaris, Linn 

' , ?* Cardamine sylvatica. Link 
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Naxb. Food-plant. Date op Appeabakoe. 

TmiozA cerastiij H. Loew.* Cerastmm triviale, Link June. 

Walktrif Porst Rhamnus catharticus, Linn July, August. 

rkamni, Schmnk „ „ „ May, July to Oct. 

agopodiij F. Low.* ^gopodium podagraria, Linn ..April to June. 

crithmi, F. Low. Crithmum maritimum, Linn April to June. 

galii, Plor Galium palustre, Linn June to September. 

Heilreichii, Frauenf.* Valerianella dentata, Deitr June. 

ehrysanthemi, F. Low.* Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, Linn. . . . 

•eneeionis, F. Low.* Senecio nemorensis, Linn.& July. 

flavipennis^Toni* Lactuca muralis, Don 7 »r a ^ r\ ^ 

, P* Leontodon hastilis, Linn.6 j ^^^^ ^"»- ^ ^*- 

proximo, Flor* Hieracium pilosella, Linn August and Sept. 

Jtavipennis, FoTst.* „ „ „ May, Aug. to Oct. 

Da2«», Scott Armeria maritima, Willd October, November. 

cke,c^i.-B^i* {SS'pi^^":::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::.::: 

urtungyJAnn Urtica urens, Linn May to October. 

fnundayVont „ dioica, Linn July to September. 

talicivora (Rent.), Scott Salix caprsea August. 

ttriola, Flor* „ „ June to November. 

MM/ojcuxto, F. Low. „ purpurea, Linn 

albiventris, Font „ „ „ Sept and October. 

M n n alba, Linn May, Aug. to Oct. 

M »» n fragilis Sept. and October. . 

r^mota, Forst.* ...Quercus robur, Linn 

€tctUipennis, Zett Pinus sylvestris, Linn May to October. 

viridula, Zett „ abies June to October. 

€U>dominalis, FXoT „ „ August, September. 

Lee, S.E. : 26ih March, 1882. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES OF MQEBIID^ Am> SPHINGID^. 
BT HEBBEBT 3)BUCE, P.L.S., P.Z.S. 

Family ^GERHDJE. 
Saba Pbtebi. 
Wings bright bronze-brown shot with purple ; posterior-wing with two trans- 
parent spots close to the base, the fringe black ; body brown, and the anal tufts 
bright red. Antenns and legs black. Expanse of wings, 1^ in. 

Sah, : N. E. Borneo, Sandakan {Fryer), Mub. Druce. 

This species is allied to 8. chalyhea^ Butler, from Singapore. 

_ — , , . , 

* Not yet ascertained to be BrltiBh. 

a There ia no proof that the P$. pyri of Curtis is identica] with that of Linn., and, therefore, 
I Include it umongirt those not yet ascertained to he British. 

6 The phoiU are not British, but, probably, the insects may be found on some of the allied 



c Pear-trees in gardens should be carefully examined, as several of the species infesting the 
wBd pear, if not the whole, are found upon them. 

/^ Altnoiigh I^rster says he hud one specimen from Mr. Wulker, I have not seen any of recent 
date, and have not, therefore, included it in my former list. The P; aotatd, Flor, ia synonymous. 
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Family SPHINGID^. 

Sub-FamOy CH(E ROC AMPINS. 

Panacea Etjthebpoedi. 

Primaries above dark brown, speckled with reddish-brown along the costal 
margin, crossed from the apex to near the base by a wide, pale-coloured, straight 
band, bordered on each side by fine blackish lines, the apical margin slightly dentated : 
secondaries dark brown, paler at the base ; body pale brown. Under-side, uniform 
dull brown, thickly speckled with pale ochreous scales. Expanse of wings, 3 in. 

Hah, : "West Africa, Cameroons (ButTierford) , 

Type, Mus. Dnice. 

This species resembles P. vigil^ Guer., but is easily distinguished 

by the straight band of the primaries and much darker colour. 

CH(EE0CAMPA Gk)DMANI. 
Primaries dark greyish-brown at the base, which colour extends beyond the 
middle, the apical third ochreous, clouded with dark brown ; sereral indistinct lines 
crossing the wings from the inner margin to the black discal dot. Secondaries 
shining dark slaty-brown, the outer margin dark brown, and a small ochreous spot 
close to the anal angle ; head, thorax, and abdomen above, dark brown, the sides 
black, bordered above with red, and beneath with white lines, under-side pale brown. 
Under-side of primaries dark brown, richly clouded with red and yellow scales near 
the apex ; secondaries greyish-brown, crossed in the middle by three indistinct dark 
lines speckled with reddish scales. Expanse of wings, 3f in. 

Hah, : Panama, Volcano de Chiriqui (Champion). 

I have only seen one specimen of this species : it is very distinct 
from any that I am acquainted with, but comes nearest Ch,falco, I 
hope shortly to figure it in the "Biologia Centrali- Americana." 

Daphnis andamana. 
Much like D. Morsfieldii, but rich red-brown ; primaries crossed beyond the 
middle by a broad, dark brown band, palest on the outer margin, a dark brown spot 
close to the base in the middle of the wing. Secondaries chocolate-brown, crossed 
by a sub-marginal pale brown line from the xniddle of the costal margin to the anal 
angle. Under-side pale reddish-brown, both wings crossed by four darker waved 
lines ; head, thorax, and abdomen dark brown. Expanse of wings, 2f in. 

Hah, : Andaman Islands. Mus. Druce. 

This species seems somewhat intermediate between D, Horsfieldii 
and D, Baga^ but more closely allied to the latter. 

DAPHiaS TOEENIA. 
Primaries fawn-colour, crossed beyond the middle by a broad brown band, and 
mottled with brown to near the apex ; a large, oval-shaped, brown spot dose to the 
base ; the inner half white, with a small black dot in the middle. Secondaries rich 
chooolate-red, excepting the basal third, which is almost black; an indistinct 
whitish line, close to the anal angle, extending nearly to the middle of the wing. 
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Under-side red, closely resembling Charoeampa JBeltiy only that the green markings 

in that species are replaced bj greyish- white. Head, sides of the thorax, and base 

of abdomen dark brown, a white line on each side of the thorax, and crossing the 

base of the abdomen ; the under-side pale reddish-brown. 

Expanse of wings, 3i in. 

Sab, : Fiji Islands (JVatkins), Type, Mus. Druce. 

This fine species is very distinct from any yet described ; in form 
it resembles D. hi/pothous, in colour it comes nearest D, andamana. 

Sub-Family AMBULICIN^. 
Ambtjltx Elwesi. 
Much like A. ruhricosay bat shorter-winged and more robust. Primaries 
rich brown, the outer half the darkest, a series of ochreous marks along the hind 
margin, extending nearly to the anal angle. Posterior- wing bright pink, the outer 
half deep brown, an indistinct black line bordered with greyish-blue near the anal 
angle. Under-side rich brownish-pink ; primaries bright pink near the base, and an 
indistinct greyish band crossing the wing near the outer margin ; secondaries crossed 
in the middle by a pinkish- white band ; between it and the base on the costal margin 
is a brown spot. Head, thorax, and abdomen brown, paler beneath. Antenns and 
legs brown. Expanse of wings, 3^ in. 

Hah. : Darjiling (Mwea), Type, Mus. Druce. 

This beautiful species is allied to A, rubricosa and A, junonia, 
I am indebted to Mr. Elwes for the pleasure of describing and adding 
it to my collection. 

Ambultx aeoentata. 
Primaries glossy greyish- brown, almost white at the apex, crossed by a series of 
pale wared lines, a black dot at the end of the cell, the outer margin and the fringe 
brown. Secondaries pale brown, thickly speckled with white hairs, a row of white 
■pots crossing the middle of the wing from the anal angle to the costal margin, the 
■pots nearest the inner margin are the largest. Under-side dark pinkish-brown, the 
spots and markings as abore, only more distinct, and speckled with brown scales. 
Head, sides of thorax, and base of the abdomen dark oliye-green. Middle of thorax 
and abdomen silyer-grey. Expanse of wings, 3i in. 

Mab, : Saigon, Cochin China (Boucard), Type, Mus. Druce. 
This very distinct species reminds one at first sight of A. hypos- 
ticta, the under-sides being somewhat alike. 

Sub-Family SMERINTHIN^, 
Tbiptogon bosea. 
Primaries aboTe pale pinkish-brown, crossed by three indistinct brown lines, a 
dark brown spot close to the anal angle, and a large dark patch of the same colour 
extending along the outer margin almost to the apex. Secondaries bright rosy-red, 
with a brown spot at the anal angle. Under-side reddish-brown, both wings crossed 
by seTeral indistinct, pale brown, waved lines. Head, thorax, and abdomen, pale 
blown. Expanse of wings, 2^ in. 
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Sab. : West Africa, Cameroons (Butherford) , Mus. Druce. 
Not unlike T, complacens from Japan, but quite distinct. 

TBIPTOGK)ir CTTIS. 
Primaries and secondaries uniformly pinkish-grey-brown, crossed in tbe middle 
by a brown line, a small black spot at the base of the primaries : under-side as above. 

Expanse of wings, 2| in. 

Sab, : South Africa, Vaal Eiver. Mus. Druce. 

A very distinct species, not nearly allied to any with which I am 
acquainted. 

Sub-Family SPHINGINjE, 

Pkotopaece laucheana. 
Primaries light chestnut-brpwn, marked and banded with white, resembling P. 
solani. Secondaries blackish-brown. Under-side uniform slate-colour. Upper-side 
of head, thorax, and abdomen chestnut-brown ; under-side white, tinged with pink. 

Expanse of wings, Sk inch. 

Sab. : "West Africa {Thomson), Type, Mus. Druce. 

Htloicus Keevei. 
Primaries greyish-brown, crossed from the inner margin to near the apex by a 
wide whitish band, the outer margin almost black, between it and the white band 
are several indistinct brown lines. Secondaries greyish-white, bordered with dark 
brown. Under-sidp uniform greyish-white, the secondaries almost white. Head, 
thorax, and abdomen above, black ; under-side whitish. Expanse of wings, 2i in. 

Sab. : Paraguay (JBeeve). Type, Mus. Druce. 

This species is allied to JET. Dynceus^ Hiibner, from which it differs 
in the broad white band on the primaries, and the almost white 
secondaries. Hiibner's species is not included in Mr. Butler's mono- 
graph of the Sphingida, but is well figured in the "Sammlung 
exotischer Schmetterlinge," Nos. 463, 464. 

The Beeches, Circus Road, N.W. : 
%^th April, 1882. 



REMARKS ON SOME CENTRAL AMERICAN SPECIES OF 
FYEBEOFTGJS, Ht)BN. 

BY GERVASE P. MATHEW, R.N., P.L.S., F.Z.8., &c. 

"While on the Pacific station during 1872 — 4, I had an oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of this remarkable genus, and when 
Tyrrhopyge Amra, Hew., was noticed for the first time at San Bias, on 
the coast of Mexico, in December, 1873, it was taken for some species 
of day-flying moth, for its habits were quite unlike those of any- 
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butterfly I had previously met with. They flew very rapidly during 
the hottest part of the day, and were fond of passing backwards and 
forwards in front of some favourite bush, before which they occasion- 
ally stopped and hovered, their wings being moved with extreme 
rapidity. Sometimes they would suddenly alight on the under-side of 
a leaf and were lost to view, and one's beating stick had to be brought 
int^ requisition to dislodge them. At other times before settling they 
would fly in a short jerking manner, somewhat after the fashion of the 
long-tailed skippers (Eudamm), At the Island of Tobago, in the bay 
of Panama, the following April, another species, Fyrrliopyge Acastus^ 
Cram., was tolerably numerous, and I was so fortunate as to discover 
its larva and pupa and bred the perfect insect. At the time I had no 
idea what these larv» would produce, and certainly did not expect to 
see a butterfly. What they fed on I cannot say, for they were full- 
grown when found, and preparing to pupate between chinks of bark 
on a trunk of a tree. They may have fed upon the leaves of the tree 
itself, or, what is more likely, upon some of the surrounding low 
herbage. The larva, which is soft and flabby to the touch, is clothed 
with fine straw-coloured hairs, is somewhat cylindrical in shape, and 
tapers towards each extremity ; head cordate, and very large in pro- 
portion to the size of the larva, and of a brick-red ; general colour 
reddish-brown, with well defined segmental rings of a deeper hue, and 
narrow black, yellow, and reddish perpendicular lines on each segment; 
under-surface, claspers, and prolegs light red. When full fed it spins 
a loose network cocoon between chinks of bark and therein turns to a 
light-red pupa with many segmental black spots, and covered with 
fine white down, and a purplish powdery bloom. The eyes are black 
and very prominent. The butterflies emerge in about three or four 
weeks. Another fine species, Fyrrliopyge Fatrohas, Hew., was rare, and 
difficult to obtain in perfect condition, for they flew about so rapidly 
among the brushwood that they soon became worn. 

H. M. S. " Espi^gle," Simons Bay, Cape of Gbod Hope : 
14ih February, 1882. 



Euplectu9 bicolor, ^c, on CaniwcJc Chase. — A few days since I found some half- 
doien specimens of Euplectus bicolor, in decaying birch logs on Cannock Chase. In 
company with them occurred Euplectus nanus (Reich.), E, nigricans, Scydmanus 
tUis, Ftinella testacea, P, aptera, P. angustula, Pteryx suturalis, Teiratomafun" 
gormm, and Luuies humeralis.—W, G. Blatoh, 214, Green Lane, Smallheath, 
Birmingham : May ISth, 1882. 
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Aciidium coaretatum, Sfc^ near Gloucester.— -JjAst autumn, at Barnwood, near 
GHouceetep, in a hotbed composed partly of tan and partly of manure, I found 
Nephanea Titan plentifully, and with it Ptiliumfoveolatum, Millidium trisulcatum, 
Aubtf, and one specimen of Actidium coaretatum. The capture of this latter insect 
in a hotbed is worth recording, as confirming the statement of the late Mr. Haliday 
that he had taken it in such a locality ; it has been supposed that he made a mistake, 
as the Actidia, as a rule, are river-bank insects. — W. W. Fowlbb, Lincoln : 2nd 
May, 1882. 

Notes on Spring Hymenoptera at Hastings in 1882.— During a stay of a few 
days at Hastings, from the 6th to the 10th of this month, I succeeded in meeting 
with a considerable number of species of Andrena, &c., and as the season has been 
one of such unusual mildness I thought it would be of interest to notice those wliich 
occurred. Nearly all the species were found either on Sallows in the yicinity of Ore 
lane, or flying about the sandy banks of the Croft. 

Andrena pilipes, ^ and ? , common on the Croft, the $ with the pubescence of 
the thorax unusually grey j A. albicans, ^ 9 , Ore ; A. atriceps. Croft ; A. Trim' 
merana, <? 9 > Ore, common, a few Tery brightly coloured females of the Tar. spini- 
geray most of the females slightly red at the base of the abdomen beneath ; all the 
males of the ordinary Trimmerana type — A. thoracica, Ore ; A. nitida. Croft ; A. 
JUva 9 , Croft j A. Clarkella ? , Ore ; A. nigro-anea ^ ? , Ore and Croft j A. Qwyn- 
ana. Croft and Hollington ; A. lapponica ^ , Ore j A. pracox 9 , Ore ; A. varianM 
? , Croft ; A.fasciata, i ? , Croft ; A. parvula ^ , Ore ; Nomada succincta, Croft. ; 
Anthophora acervorum, Croft j Bombus lapidarius, B. terrestris, B. pratorum, Ore ; 
B. DerhamelluSf Hollington. — Edwabd Safndees, Holmesdale, Wandle Bead, 
Upper Tooting : April llth, 1882. 

Oerris lacustris in hibernation far from water. — On the 17th of March, at 
Weybridge, I had some moss-hunting without success, having found nothing beyond 
species of insects that are usually seen in or under moss at all seasons, many of the 
examples defective by efflux of their time. I assume the reason of this paucity was 
that all the species that had made use of the moss simply for hibernation had gone 
out and were distributed, induced thereto by the recently previous, and then still 
existing, hot sunny weather. The abundance of insects of many kinds which had 
been roused from their various hiding places and were flying at this early season was 
remarkable ; one of them, Hylurgus piniperdOf I caught with my hat. There was, 
however, one exception to the general liveliness — a Oerris lacustris-^which was 
deep in long damp moss growing under the shelter of a furze-bush on the northern 
side of a hillock, and this insect though still was not torpid. The remarkable thing, 
however, was not so much its remaining in seclusion as that it had travelled half a 
mile away from water to gain its winter quarters ; the species usually hibernating 
close to the water on the surface of which it had lived. — J. W. Dottglas, 8, Beau- 
fort Gardens, Lewisham : 2^th March, 1882. 

Capture of the nymph of Aphalara nervosa, Forster, on Achillea millefolium. — 
I^or three seasons I have searched diligently for the above and younger forms of this 
species, but without success, until about a week ago, when, after a couple of hoars' 
work, I was rewarded with the sight of one, and then another, untU I took about 
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•ixtj tpecimens. As far as I hare obseired, thej sit in the axils of the leaves, or at 
the base outside, and with the head downwards. They adhere rerj firmly to the 
plant, and when they do move, it is not at a rapid rate. The larrsD are of a more deli- 
cate green colour than in the following stage, and are unicolorous. The nymph is of 
• darker green in some cases than in others. Head slightly conrex in front, with a 
£unt notch in the middle, and about six to eight short white hairs round the margin. 
Antenntt short, yellow, spigot- or peg-shaped, 1st and 2nd joints green, apex black. 
JFj^tft, Tiewed firom aboTC, large, greenish-white, from the side-centre black. Thighs 
green, tibia and tarti pale yellow, apex blackish. £^y^ra-lobes yellowish or rery 
pale brownish-yellow, base pale, costal margin somewhat convex, flattened in the 
middle, posterior margin slightly concave next the anterior angle, which is acute. 
Abdomen green, convex, with a longitudinal depression or faint channel on each side 
nearer to the centre than the margin ; segmental incisions somewhat strongly 
defined ; margins rounded to the apex, which is acute, and with about ten long white 
hairs on each side of the last two segments, extreme apex yellowish. Length, 1 line 
(Paris). The eyes, as seen from above, present a somewhat curious appearance, the 
creature looking as if it were blind or had a hood over them. — Johk Scott, Lee, 
8.E. : Jfoy lHh, 1882. 

Note on Setodes argerUipuncteUaf McLaeh, — This exceedingly delicate and 
pretty little species was first described in this Magazine, vol. xiv, p. 105 (1877), from 
examples taken by Mr. Hodgkinson at Windermere, and by the Bev. A. E. Eaton 
at Killamey. Mr. King found it in great abundance at the former locality in 
August, 1881 (rf. VoL xviii, p. 163) . When Mr. A. R. Wallace was writing his " Island 
Life " (published in 1880), he applied to me for a list of Trichoptera apparently 
exclusively British, which appeared at p. 337 of his work, and naturally included 8, 
argentipunctella. As a proof of how hazardous it is to generalize upon apparent 
fiiots of this nature, I will mention that when on a visit to Belgium in July, 1881, 1 
found the species in the greatest profusion along the banks of the curious little 
river termed " La Semois," at the town of Bouillon (which it may be well to 
mention is near the French frontier, and the battle-field of Sedan). It is included 
in the list of captures made on that excursion {cf. Comptes Bendus, Soc. Ent. Belg. 
XXV, p. cxxxi), which is a sufficient record so far as general distribution is concerned. 
The subject is brought forward here, in its present form, as a warning against hasty 
generalization. It is also an argument in favour of what have been termed ** mere 
collectors." If the insect had been (say) Lepidopterous there can be no doubt it 
would not so long have remained unnoticed in this country, and probably long before 
it« discovery here, some continental Entomologist would have anticipated us in its 
detection, reversing the conditions that caused it to be placed in a list of species 
apparently peculiar to Britain. — B. McLachlan, Lewisham : Uh Aprils 1882. 

Variety of ZifgtBna filipendula, — Two very interesting specimens of Zygana 
fUipenduUB were exhibited at a meeting of our Local Field Club a week ago by the 
Vice-President. In one of them the posterior (or sixth) red spot on the anterior 
wings was entirely absent, and in the other only faintly traceable, so that both 
night easily have been passed over as " 5-spotted." They have, however, the very 
mmrow blue-black border to the hind- wings, and the form and general characters of 
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filipendulcBy and were reared with a number of ordinary examples of that species, 
from cocoons found in one of the hollows of the coast-cliffs, where no other species 
of Zygcena is found. — Chas. Q-. Babbbtt, Pembroke : IQth February ^ 1882. 

On the habits of Lepisma saccharina. — Hitherto the " sugar-louse " has been 
considered rather a harmless creature ; but, according to mj observations, it has 
a better character than it deserres, and does much injury, of which, however, it 
seldom gets the credit, owing to the rapidity with which it disappears when in any 
way disturbed. It likes moisture, and is partial with me to some cupboards in the 
wall, and also occurs near the window under the carpet. In such damp places it 
perforates the carpet by degrees completely. The dust-covers in the seldom-used 
spare bed room were likewise gnawed in several places, and apparently by this 
creature, as I constantly surprised it close to the recently gnawed holes. In a badly 
closed insect box, which was lined vnth paper, the Lepisma had crept in and partially 
gnawed the paper. It could not manage to reach the insects, being unable to crawl 
up the long pins ; but in one box of Lepidoptera, of which the wings here and there 
touch the wadding which lay above the cork, pieces had been eaten out of the wings 
by our active little friend. Hence the Lepisma may, under certain conditions, be- 
come a dangerous enemy to the Entomologist. It belongs to those foes of mankind 
which, working in concealment^ slowly but surely carry on the work of destruction. — 
Q-FSTAV DE Rossi. (Extracted from Entomologische Nachrichten, 1882, pp. 22, 23 : 
January, 1882). 



Beebee Bowman Labrey, born June 30th, 1817, spent his early childhood at 
Allonby in Cumberland. When 9 years old he was removed to Manchester, whence 
he went to the Friends* School at York. 

He early showed a fondness for Natural History, and devoted his attention 
mostly to Entomology. During the latter years of his life much of his time was 
occnpied in working out and drawing the plumules found-on some families of butter- 
flies. The manuscripts and figures he has left behind him were, we believe, nearly 
ready for publication. About two years ago his manuscripts were stolen from the 
railway carriage as Mr. Labrey was coming up to London. He immediately set to 
work to re-write and figure the whole work, from the original plumules he had 
mounted for the microscope. 

He was a thorough and conscientious worker, and had a great facility for learn- 
ing languages and drawing. He was modest and retiring in his nature, though ever 
ready and eager to encourage and assist the young. 

He died on the 26th April, at his country cottage at Disley, Cheshire, from the 
effects of suppressed gout. 



Entomological collecting on a voyage in the Pacific. [The letter, from which 
we make the following extracts, written in continuation of one of which the greater 
portion was published in this Magazine (vol. xviii, pp. 81 — 86), has been kii^y 
placed at our service, at the desire of the writer (to whom we feel much indebted), 
by the Rev. W. W. Fowler, to whom it was addressed.] 
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I added rery little to my ooUeotion of ineects during July and September, at 
Callao. The butterflies had nearly all disappeared by the end of June, and the 
weather was generally unfarourable for collecting, as well as the reverse of tropical — 
the thermometer rarely standing above 65° in the day-time, and usually down to 
67°, or even less, at night, so that I often felt quite cold. The sun was sometimes 
obscured for a week at a stretch, and though there was no actual rain, a dense wet 
■ea-fbg ('* Gurua," as it is called), which may fairly be compared to the traditional 
Scotch mist, prevailed almost every day, and was far more disagreeable than a 
heavy shower would have been. I managed to increase my local list of butterflies 
to 46 species, the additions being small and inconspicuous, with the exception 
of a pretty yellow and black PierU ? Among the moths, the best novelty to me 
was a very handsome little Ceruray about the size of C, biflday but rather like 
C. vimula in style of marking. The cocoons were not rare on willow-trunks in 
August, but I have not yet been able to meet with the larva. A few fresh beetles, 
mostly small Heteromerat occurred. On the island of San Lorenzo (6 miles 
from Callao) the Coleoptera appeared to be rather better represented than on 
the mainland. Early in September, I obtained some 25 species of beetles, mostly 
Cfeodephaga {Harpalus, PterostichuSf ScariteSy &c.) and Seteromera — not to mention 
plenty of scorpions — under stones on the top of the highest hill, 1200 feet above the 
sea ; and among dead mussels on the beach, a large number of a fine species of 
DermesteSf and of a Phaleria, tctj like our British P, cadaverina. %L also met with 

• few small moths which I had not seen on the mainland, among them being a very 
fine AgdUtU, much larger and more richly marked than our Bennettii : I bred it from 

• little glassy-green larva, which I picked up casually on the sand. San Lorenzo is 
for the most part excessively barren, consisting of either naked rock or drifting 
yellow sand ; only on the highest summit is there a trifling amount of vegetation, 
•mong which the wild potato holds a conspicuous place : it produces well-formed 
tubers, sometimes two inches in diameter, but they are too watery and bitter to be 
eatable. 

The great event of my stay at Callao, was a trip up the Trans- Andine Eailway 
to Chiola, which I enjoyed, on the 17th June. This railway, intended to connect 
the fertile tropical districts east of the Cordillera with the Pacific coast, is a most 
wonderful piece of engineering, it being carried up the valley of the Rimac to Chicla 
(12,200 feet above the sea), and then over the main ridge of the mountains to Oroya ; 
the highest elevation reached by the railway being 15,722 feet — about 50 feet less than 
the height of Mont Blanc ! The line has, however, been completed only as far as 
Ohida, and the works have been suspended ever since the beginning of the Chilo- 
Peruvian war. The scenery all the way is of the most magnificent description, and 
requires only a little more vegetation to render it perfect, though some favoured spots 
on the route are verdant enough. At Chicla, the hill-sides were carpeted with 
beautiful wild-fiowers, a shrubby lemon-yellow Calceolaria, and a plant like a lupine, 
with showy blue-purple blossoms, being abundant, with yellow hawk- weeds and 
Cnunf»r€ty and a conspicuous species of Loasa (I think) with large garnet-red 
poppy-like fiowers, and most formidable stinging hairs. I was able to devote only 
about half-an-hour to collecting here, and observed five species of butterflies, three 
of which (Piframeit Carye, a small Coliasff and a Satyrut) appeared only singly, 
and I could not catch them. The other two were a little satiny-blue Lycanid (rare), 
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and a small Euterpe ?, not nnlike, in miniature, a loTelj Pierie Daplidice in marking 
on the upper-«ide. It was not uncommon, but Tery actiye, having much of the flight 
and habits of a skipper : and owing to the rugged nature of the ground, and the 
difficulty of active exertion at that elevation, I had much difficulty in securing half- 
a-dozen examples. On the way up, I managed to snatch a few minutes' collecting at 
San Bartolom^ (4950 feet) and Matucana (7790 feet) : at the first place I took a nice 
Sati/rust and at the latter, a beautiful species of Pierie, and a Colias^ which I have 
reason to believe is the rare C Herminay Butler. Chicla would, I think, amply repay 
any entomologist who could stay there for a few days ; I hope to re-visit this locality 
before I finally leave the Pacific station. 

I had become very tired of Callao and its surroundings, and was glad enough 
when the order finally came for the " Kingfisher *' to proceed northwards. We 
sailed along a miserably barren and surf-beaten coast, calling at one or two small 
ports, where landing was impossible in the ship's boats, being only practicable in large 
launches, or in *' balsas." These are rude rafts made of logs of a peculiarly light 
and porous wood (which, by the way, makes capital setting boards) : they look very 
clumsy and unwieldy, but are managed by the natives with great dexterity, and are 
in general use all along the coast. On September, we arrived at Payta, and stayed 
there until the 24tli. This place has the advantage of a good and sate harbour, 
teeming with fish : an ^* Eagle Kay," weighing at least 300 lbs., was caught in the 
seine, and, despj^ its somewhat repulsive appearance, was eaten by the ever-hungry 
sailors. The town is a most wretched little place, and the country for miles round 
is a vraste of naked rock and yellow sand, a few stunted Mimosas and other shrubs, 
bearing about as many leaves as an average birch-broom, just redeeming it from 
utter sterility. A few miles inland, the country appears to improve a little, but I 
had no opportunity of going far from the town. I got a few of the common Callao 
beetles here, and the only moth I took was, to my surprise, a fine and well-marked 
specimen of Agrotis saucia. Another Agrotisy which I cannot distinguish from 
A. obeliscaf was caught on board the ship off Huanchacho, a short distance to the 
southward of Payta. 

On the 25th, we entered the G-uayaquil River, and anchored for the night at 
Puno, 40 miles below the port of Q-uayaquil, whither we proceeded the next morning. 
The river-banks, all the way up (except near Puno, where there are some low hills), 
are of a very flat and swampy character, covered with a most dense and luxuriant 
forest, the trees in many places being really gigantic. The aspect of the forest is, 
however, somewhat monotonous, the trees presenting but little variety, and scarcely 
a flower of any sort to be seen ; but after the wretched Peruvian coast, the sight of 
such a glorious extent of green foliage was indeed refreshing to the eye. 

G-uayaquil is a busy and thriving-looking town, much superior in appearance to 
Callao : the environs are for the most part swampy and level, intersected with nar- 
row ditehes and creeks, the banks of which swarm with land-crabs. At the back of 
the town are a few hills of moderate height, covered with thorny brushwood. 
During the four days we stayed here, I added about 30 species of butterflies to 
my collection : none of them were very large or showy, perhaps the handsomest 
being the striking, though common, black and crimson Anartia Amalthea. A species 
of Ageronia was fairly plentiful on tree-trunks, but was very difficult to secure j and 
I may abo mention some pretty species of Thecla (one almost entirely bltiish- white 
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•bore and beneath) ; a rery minute " blue," not unlike our P. Al^us in aspect, but 
•carcelj half the size ; a Phyciode$, like a miniature M, Athalia ; tvo or three 
handsome skippers, Ac. I do not think I saw a single beetle : the most abundant 
insects were decidedly mosquitoes, of the hungriest description. 

We had a pleasant passage of a week's duration from Guayaquil to Fanamd, 
mrriTing at the latter place on October 7th. Here we remained for about seven 
weeks, and I think I may safely affirm that I made the most of my time, as I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining at least 150 species of butterflies, scarcely one of which I had 
seen before, besides a good many moths and other insects. Beetles were, however, 
as at Callao, singularly scarce : I got one or two fine Elaters and BrenthidcBy some 
Lamellicoms {PhanauSf &o.), CassididcB^ and ChrysomelidcBy but not a single Loiigi- 
com or Buprestis I though I fear I must eonfess that the Lepidopfera engrossed most 
of my attention. I am afraid, too, that I was not there at the best time of year, it 
being the fag-end of the rainy season ; the mornings, it is true, were usually fine 
enough, but heavy clouds usually began to form about 11 a.m., terminating in a 
deluge of rain two or three hours later : very few days were fine throughout. The 
heat, although not really very great (seldom reaching 85°), was extremely oppressive, 
from the dampness of the atmosphere. 

The town of Panami is built on a low rocky spit, from which an extensive reef, 
partly dxy at low water, runs out for nearly a mile, and considerably lengthens the 
passage on shore, as it cannot be safely crossed in a boat : the anchorage for large 
ships is about three miles from the town, as the crow flies, under the lee of the 
little verdant islands of Ferico and Beuao. It is far more picturesque, with its 
ancient stone walls and red-tiled houses, than the collection of whitewashed mud 
huts and wooden shanties which pass for towns on the Chilian and Peruvian coasts ; 
there is an extensive suburb of palm-thatched bamboo huts, among which pigs, dogs, 
fowls, and little niggers revel in liappy community of freedom and dirt. The sur- 
rounding country, for four or five miles at least, is not much cultivated, and presents 
• beautifully undulated and varied surface, for the most part covered with dense 
bush, with fine clumps of large timber here and there. My chief collecting ground 
was a steep and well-wooded hill, about 550 feet high, immediately behind the tovm, 
called the " Cerro de Ancon." Here I spent many a pleasant afternoon, wandering 
about the shady lanes and pathways which intersect the wood, and revelling in 
tropical vegetation and tropical insects. I often returned to the ship with a wet 
jacket, but never without something new to me, in my well-filled collecting-box and 
helmet. As I am all alone here, and far firom books and collections, I cannot ven- 
ture to name one-fifth of the insects I met with, but I have managed to puzzle out 
a few of the butterflies, &o., by the aid of Ohenu's " Papillons Diumes et Nocturnes," 
which I have by me. 

The tropical American genera, Mechanitit^ Ithomia^ and their allies do not 
appear particularly well represented at Panamd, as I met with very few species — 
though I believe they are more abundant earlier in the year. Satyrida, on the con- 
trary, are very numerous, many pretty little species of Ewptychia (some nearly 
white), occurring in woody places, and a handsome and curiously-shaped brown 
Setara being not rare in the darkest shady comers. The grandest butterflies are 
the big Morpho Feleides and Caligo Teucer^ both of which are not uncommon, and 
the first is a most magnificent object, as it flaps along a wood-path, with the rays of 
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a tropical sun gleaming on. the lustrous blue upper-side of the wings. C. Teucer 
haunts the deep shades of the thickets, and has a provoking habit of dodging into 
dense underwood when pursued. The under-side of a fine specimen (not often seen, 
by the way) is really beautiful, with its delicate pencillings of ochreous and grey> 
and its great yellow-ringed ocelli, like the eyes of an owl. A large, moth-like, orange 
and brown insect, which I think is Dynastor Darius^ comes out not rarely about 
sunset, but flies too high to be caught : the only one I have was bred from a huge 
whitish and brown chrysalis, which I often met with on tree-trunks and walls, but 
all empty, except this one. I saw hundreds at Colon, on the Atlantic side of the 
isthmus, but all vacated by the perfect insect. A large black and white Braaaolit ?, 
five inches in expanse, is rare. Heliconius only occurred to me as the common but 
handsome black and crimson JET. Melpomene^ and a large, yellow-streaked black 
species : both are common. Colcenis Phtsrusa^ a very handsome fulvous and brown 
insect occurs in grass fields, with a pretty Junonia and AgrauUs vanillcB : another 
Colcenisy almost entirely fulvous above, is common in lanes, &c. 

Several species of Phyciodes^ pretty little insects related to Melitcea, &c., are 
abundant among grass, as is also Anartia Fatima, a handsome black-brown butterfly 
with a cream-coloured transverse bar and some small crimson spots. One of the 
most beautiful and remarkable insects is a species of Ageronia, a butterfly about 2^ 
inches in expanse, of a grey ground-colour, exquisitely marbled with shades of 
whitish and reddish, in a most intricate pattern. It settles on the trunks of trees 
with the wings fully expanded, like a Boarmiay and always head downwards : when 
approached, off it goes with great speed, making at the same time a loud and most 
singular snapping or crackling noise, which I can best compare to the sound of a 
slight electric spark, at intervals of one to five seconds. This sound is particularly 
distinct when the S is chasing the ? , and I have heard it a distance of at least ten 
yards : I think it is produced by both sexes. Viciorina Sieneles a large and hand- 
some butterfly, brown, with large blotches of pale leaf-green, was not uncommon, 
but rarely found in good condition : a new brood was coming out just as I was 
leaving. Another very showy insect, JBiblis Thadana, rich dark brown in colour, 
with a vivid crimson sub-marginal band on the hind-wings, occurred to me only 
singly. I found some twelve or fourteen ErycinidcB, some of them handsome little 
insects, but none of the more brilliant species fell to my share. They are funny 
little fellows dashing about actively in the wood-paths and openings, and always 
settling on the under-side of leaves with the wings fully extended. Theclm aud 
Polyommati were represented at the time of my visit by a few not very conspicuous 
species : Terias, on the other hand, were most abundant, at least 8 species occurring 
of aU shades between pure white and deep orange : Callidryades, though not rare, 
were difficult to obtain, they were so active. Indeed, I may mention that nearly all 
the larger butterflies, at least, had to be caught on the wing : I did not meet with a 
single attractive flower, and the insects all seemed to disdain mud, excrement, fallen 
fruit, sap, and other traditional tropical attractions. I saw only four species of 
Papilio, of which the fine but common P. Thoas was very frequent, dashing along 
the lanes at great speed and very hard to obtain in good order : P. Polydamas was 
not rare in the more open places, and a lovely species (either P. Urythalion or Ver- 
tumnus)j velvety-black, the S having a large green blotch on the fore-wings, and a 
carmine blotch on the hinder pair, these blotches in the ? being resgectively white 
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and sabnon colour, is common in the denser parts of the woods. The $ is closely 
mimicked bj the day^fljing Bomhyxy related to Sypercompa, &c., which although 
smaller, is wonderfully like it on the wing, and ^quents the same places. As for 
the Skippers, their name is legion, they seem absolutely endless, and I used to get 
two or three fresh species almost every day I went collecting. I have at least 50 
species of all sizes, from half an inch to nearly two inches in expanse : a large 
proportion of them are plain brown, with a more or less distinct curved transverse 
band of whit«, yellow, or hyaline spots on the fore-wings : but some of them are 
yery handsome insects, especially those of the genus Pyrrhopyga (blue-black with 
crimson collar and tail, and white fringes). Some of the genus Thymele are 
famished with very long tails to the hind-wings, of different lengths in the two 
sexes: others are brilliantly glossed with blue, notably a common species of 
Nitoniades, about the size of our N. Tages : while others again are as dull and 
sombre in appearance as the aforesaid " Dingy Skipper." The moths appeared to be 
fairly numerous in species, but there were few large or showy ones : a great Erebus, 
six or seven inches in expanse of wings, was not rare on trunks, and was once or 
twice caught on board the ship, but was not easy to obtain in good condition. 

The ship went over to the island of Taboga, nine miles from Fanamd, for six 
days (October 28th to November 2nd), to coal and give leave to the crew. This is 
a most beautiful and picturesque little island, and as good as, or even better than 
Panama as a locality for insects. During the six days I took 80 species of butter- 
flies, 18 of which I never saw on the mainland. Among these I may mention a 
pretty black and white insect, not unlike our " White Admiral '* in appearance and 
habits : a grand green and black Nymphalid, of the genus Prepona, a Chalyhe ? like 
a very large stout Thecla, mostly light bright blue above, the under-side being of the 
richest metallic green, barred with black and mahogany-red ; the hind-wings each 
bearing two long tails : this is one of the most beautiful insects I have ever seen. 
There were also some nice ErycinidcB and skippers, and three very beautiful fresh 
Papilios, one being especially handsome, its colour being velvety-black with white 
spotted fringes, a large spot of most brilliant emerald-green on the fore- wings, and 
a small crimson spot near the inner margin of the hind-wings, the inner marginal 
fold of hind-wings being filled with very long dense ashy-white hair. Among the 
beetles, I was much pleased to get a fine specimen of the huge Buprestis Goliath, 
which was brought to me by one of the sailors. 

We left on November 25th, for Oallao : and despite heat, mud, tropical showers, 
mosquitoes, ticks, and other small annoyances, there are few places from which I 
carry away so many pleasant recollections, as I do from Panamd. Callao was 
reached on the 6th December, the weather was again fine and pleasant, but I found 
Tery little to do in the way of collecting, still, a few interesting additions occurred, 
notably a fine black and yellow Papilio related to P. Thoas : this was rare in the 
perfect state, but I was lucky enough to find the larva in plenty on a small patch of 
parsnips, and have reared a fine series. I also got a very fine hawk-moth, something 
like a very large Sphinx convolvuli, but seven inches in expanse of wings, on board 
the ship : also the beautiful moth Noropsis fastuosa, wliich is figured in one of the 
early numbers of the Ent. Mo. Mag., from a specimen taken in England. Among 
the Coleoptera, I found a very fine long-legged pale brown Lamellicorn, with large 
horns on the head and thorax of the male, which sex attains the length of two 
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inches : this is, I think, a species of Golofa. It was not rare, sitting on grass-stems 
and foliage, and fljing at sunset like a cockchafer. A fine large species of Trox is 
also perhaps noteworthy : and while speaking of the Callao insects, I must not for- 
get to mention the too-well-knowh Chigoe or " Jigger " fSaroopsylla penetrans) y a 
most minute flea which abounds in the dust, and (the 9 » At least) burrows under 
one's toe-nails whenerer it can get a chance. I had three or four extracted from 
mj feet, the insect becoming distended with eggs to the size of a small pea, and 
producing a curious tickling or itching sensation, which (whateyer some authors maj 
affirm to the contrary) is the reyerse of pleasant. Another of the many disagree- 
ables of Callao is a phenomenon locally known as the " Painter," which is peculiar 
to this and one or two other Peruvian ports. The water in the harbour suddenly 
assumes a curious opaque milky-white colour, and emits a most horrible odour of 
sulphuretted hydrogen with a dash of rotten fish. This delightful phenomenon 
occurs, on an average, every four or five days in December and January, and seldom 
lasts less than twenty-four hours : the white paint on the boats, &c., being utterly 
spoiled by the action of the sulphuretted hydrogen, and turned quite black. I have 
an idea it is caused by some disturbance of the bottom, such as a slight earthquake- 
shock, as the mud emits exactly the same smell, and is full of diatoms and other 
organic bodies, but it is curious that it should be confined to so short a period of the 
year. 

At the end of December, we had a cruise to the southward as far as Mollendo, 
a small port 400 miles from Callao. I had but one opportunity of landing here, on 
December 26th : the country is miserably barren, and covered with drifts of white 
volcanic ashes, said to have come from the great Misti volcano behind Arequipa, 
some 70 miles distant. Water is brought in pipes from the mountains, and a few 
vegetables, &c., raised by irrigation. I found two or three ordinary Callao Lepido- 
ptera in great numbers, as well as numerous larvsB of the fine hawk-moth Sphinx 
b-maculatay feeding on all sorts of wild and cultivated SolanacetB. — James J. 
Walkeb, H. M. S. "Kingfisher," Callao, Peru: Qth February, 1882. 



Voluntary submergence by the female of Phryganea. — Referring to Mr. J. J. 
King's observations recorded in last month's Ent. Mo. Mag., on the curious 
behaviour of a ? Phryganea obsoleta, it may interest you to know that a some- 
what similar proceeding on the part of a ? Phryganea striata has come under my 
notice. At a pond near this place I saw the insect in question several times get 
partially under the water ; and once near the margin, where the depth was only 3 or 
4 inches, it walked down a grass stem to the bottom where it remained for a minute 
or so. While submerged it appeared to me to be making an effort to get quit of 
the large, egg-mass which it carried, by dragging its abdomen over the grass-stem. 
It appeared quite at home on the surface of the water, as it crossed the pond, which 
is nearly 20 yards broad, several times, attended by some half-dozen sticklebacks. — 
K. J. MOBTON, High Street, Carluke, N.B. : 11th June, 1882. 

[Messrs. King and Morton's interesting observations entirely confirm those 
made by Mr. Hyndman, at Belfast, in 1833 (first quoted in Curtis's "British 
Entomology"). I have more than once seen the ? on the surface -of the water 
as noticed by Mr. Morton, but never succeeded in observing it descend beneath the 
surface.— R. McLachlan.] 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF BRITISH ANTHOMYIIBJE. 

BY B. H. MEADE. 

{Continued from Vol. isniypage 270). 

17. LASIOPS, Meig. 
Oen. ch, — ^Ejes of male hairy, contiguous or sub-contiguous ; 
arista sub-pubescent or bare ; abdomen ovoid or narrow, and depressed ; 
alulets small, lower scale nearly or entirely covered by upper one ; 
wings with the third and fourth longitudinal veins parallel, or a little 
convergent, and with the anal vein prolonged to the margin ; legs with 
the hind tibi» ciliated on both sides. Eyes of female only slightly 
pubescent. 

1. exENOCNEMA, Kowarz. | 2. Eoedebi, Kz. 

3. Meadei, Kz. 

I have remarked under the genus Trichophthicus that the generic 
name Lasiops had been reserved by Bondani and Kowarz for a small 
group of Anthomyds which have hairy eyes, naked aristae, very small 
alulets, and prolonged anal wing veins. Zetterstedt described two 
species in his great genus Aricia which belonged to this group {A. 
^lacialis and A, eriophthalma), and Eondani one in his genus Lasiops 
(i. anfhotnyinus). None of these have been yet found in Britain, but 
Herr Kowarz, in his elaborate monograph, has determined five others 
in addition to the above, three of which belong to the British Fauna. 
These little flies closely resemble each other, and only differ by slight 
structural points, so that they may easily be confounded, and are very 
difficult to discriminate. They all have the back of the abdomen 
marked by a broad black. longitudinal stripe, as well as by transverse 
black bands on the edges of the segments, so that the surface is divided 
into eight squarish grey patches, much in the same way as the abdomen 
of Anthomyia radicumy Linn., is marked ; hence the name of X. antho- 
mginus given to the Italian species by Bondani. 

L. ctenocnema, Kz. 

The eyes in the male of this species are contiguous in the middle, and covered 
thickly with longish hairs ; the thorax and soutellum are shining and brownish- 
black, the former is indistinctly striped, and whitish-grey on the sides and front 
edge; the abdomen is oblongo-conioal, pointed at the apex, which is black and 
shining, with the sub-apical appendages {hypopygium) small, and the ventral lamell» 
projecting and somewhat hairy ; the alulets have the scales slightly unequal, and are 
fringed with long yellowish hairs ; the wings have a brown tinge, with the third and 
fourth longitudinal veins decidedly convergent, and the external transverse veins 
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oblique ; the legs hare the hind tibifiB erenlj ciliated with bristles of moderate 
length along the whole of their externo-posterior surfaces, and also with finer 
bristles or hairs on their internal and anterior sides ; the pul villi are small. Common 
in Yorkshire. 

L. EOEDEEI, Kz. 
This species principally differs from the last by having the dorsum of the thorax 
and scutellum grey instead of black, and by the former being distinctly striped with 
three and sometimes five lines ; the wings have the third and fourth longitudinal 
veins parallel until near their extremities, when they become slightly convergent ; 
the armature of the hind legs is similar to that of L. ctenocnema, I have captured 
a few specimens of this little fly near Bradford. 

L. Meadei, Kz. 

This species closely resembles the other two in size and form, the length of them 
all being about 4 mm. (2 lin.) ; it differs from both L, ctenocnema and L. Roederif 
however, by having the hind tibiae ciliated on their externo-posterior surfaces with 
only a few bristles of irregular lengths along the upper half, instead of with a regular 
even row down the whole length ; the eyes also have shorter hairs ; the thorax is 
blackish, with three distinct stripes ; the alulets are fringed with a few black hairs, 
the third and fourth longitudinal veins are quite parallel, or sometimes slightly di- 
vergent ; and the pulvilli are larger than in either of the preceding species. Found 
sparingly near Bradford. 

I know of no decided character by which the females of the above three species 
can be distinguished from each other ; those which I possess are rather smaller than 
the males, are grey in colour, have the eyes very slightly and indistinctly pubescent 
and vfidely separated, the frontal space occupying about a third of the width of the 
head. This space contains a black central stripe, bordered on each side by a whitish- 
grey margin, which is about one-third the width of the middle stripe. The thorax 
is light grey, with five pale brown longitudinal lines. The abdomen is grey, with a 
longitudinal black central stripe, and some transverse marks which are indistinct, 
and do not reach the edges of the segments. The wings are clear. The legs have 
the hind tibise ciliated only with a few spines on the outer sides. 



Before proceeding with the enumeration of the remaining Bpecies 
of AnthomyiidcBy I must make a short digression. The genus Antho- 
myia^ SB restricted by Meigen in his supplementary (7th) volume, is 
so large, even after the species belonging to Ophyra, Homalomyia, and 
Azelia, which he included, have been abstracted from it, that it is ne- 
cessary to sub-divide it further. This sub-division has already been 
attempted by E. Desvoidy, Macquart, and Eondani ; the first author 
carried it, however, too far, and the groups which the others formed 
are very artificial and unsatisfactory, so I shall venture to propose a 
new arrangement. 

In the first place, the pale-legged and pale-bodied species must be 
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separated from the black-legged ones, and replaced (with one excep- 
tion) in the genus Pegomyia of Desvoidy and Macquart. By both 
these Dipterologists the genus was restricted to those species which 
have the bodies, as well as the legs, always more or less yellow ; but I 
think it will be better to include in it all those with pale legs, whether 
the abdomen is yellow or not, for there are several species, as A, he- 
morrhoa, Zett., and P. hyoscyami, Desv., which have the abdomen 
sometimes partly yellow and sometimes entirely grey. 

"With respect to the black-legged species, I shall retain the name 
of Anthomyia for a small group (embracing Desvoidy's genera An- 
thomyia and Egle) which is more highly developed than the others, 
having the alulets rather larger with the scales unequal in size. The 
remainder of them must be again separated into two divisions ; for 
the first of which I shall adopt Macquart's name Chortophila, restrict- 
ing it (as Macquart did in theory) to those species which have the 
abdomen more or less thickened and cylindrical. To the second and 
largest division, which will include all those species which do not 
belong to either of the other groups, I shall give Desvoidy's name of 
Phorbia,* The flies in this group have the abdomen narrow and 
elongated, or oblong, and flattened. 

The above genera may be thus tabulated : 

A. Abdomen and legs black or grey. 

B. Alulets with the scales unequal in size. 

Oen. 1. ANTHOMYIA, Meig. 
BB. Alulets with the scales equal in size. 
C. Abdomen in S sub-cylindrical. 

Oen. 2. CHORTOPHILA, Macq. 
CO. Abdomen in ^ narrow or oblong, and depressed, 
aen. 3. PHOKBIA, R. Desv. 
A A. Legs always, and body generally, partly pale (rufous or testaceous). 
D. First longitudinal yein armed with spines. 

aen. 4. ACANTHIPTEBA, Rond. 
DD. First longitudinal rein unarmed, 
aenus 5. PEaOMYIA, Desr. 

18. ANTHOMTJA, Meig. 
Egle, p. E. Desv. 
Oen, ch. — Eyes bare, contiguous or sub-contiguous in the males ; 
arista pubescent or bare ; forehead and face slightly prominent ; epis- 
tome often projecting ; abdomen ovoid or oblong, and depressed, often 

The species placed by Desvoidy in this genus belong to his "Anthomya herbicola." See Easai 
■ur lea Myodoires, p. 559. 
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much thickened at the apex in the males ; alulets rather small, but 
with the scales unequal in size ; wings with the third and fourth longi- 
tudinal veins parallel or slightly convergent at their extremities, anal 
vein prolonged to the margin ; legs always black or grey. 



1. PLUViALis, Linn. 

procellariSy Hond. 
imbrida, Itond. 

2. ALBICINCTA, Fall. 

3. PBATiNCOLA, Panz. 



4. EADicuM, Linn. 

vulgariSy B. Desv. 

hraaaica, "Wdm. 
6. SULCXVENTBIS, Zett. 
6. OCTOGUTTATA, Zett. 



A. PLUVIALIS, Linn. 
This common pretty spotted fly varies a good deal, the spots often coalescing so 
as to alter the design on the thorax and abdomen. Two of the varieties thus pro- 
duced have. been exalted by Kondani into distinct species, but they possess no real 
specific distinctions. 

A. ALBICINCTA, Fall. 

This little species bears a good deal of resemblance to the last, but, besides being 

very much smaller, differs in having the thorax black, with two white spots on the 

hinder part in front of the scutellum. The abdomen is marked as in ^. pluvialis^ 

being white with a dentated black band at the baae of each segment. Not common. 

A. PBATINCOLA, Pz. 

This species has the abdomen marked in a very similar manner to those of the 
two preceding ones, but the thorax is peculiarly figured, being of a whitish-grey 
colour, with a single black elongated rhomboidal mark in the centre of the posterior 
part. It is about the same size as A. alhicincta (about 3 mm., 1\ lin.), and is also 
rare. 

A. BADicuM, Linn. 

This excessively common little fly, which, as its name imparts, feeds in the larva 
state upon the roots of plants, especially on those of the cabbage tribe, is often con- 
founded with other species. It may be recognised by its projecting epistome j by 
the unequal sized scales ; by the thorax being black, and marked in the male by 
two short, grey, narrow stripes (rather than by three wide black ones, as is usually 
stated) ; by the rather short, wide, somewhat pointed abdomen, with a longitudinal 
dorsal black mark, crossed by three transverse straight black lines, extending of an 
even width to the margins ; and by the third and fourth longitudinal veins of the 
wings being slightly convergent at their extremities. 

A. SULCIVENTBIS, Zett. 

This species bears a good deal of resemblance to A. radicunif but is less ; has 
the antennsD much shorter ; the arista more pubescent ; the thorax without any dis- 
tinct stripes on the dorsum, only having an irregular white line on each side ; and 
the abdomen less pointed, and thicker at the apex as well as differently marked ; it 
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being of a dull grej colour, with three transverse sulci on the dorsum, and a rather 
indistinct longitudinal black stripe, which appears in certain lights to be dilated into 
triangular 8pot«, opposite the sulci or depressions. Common in pastures. 

A. OCTOGTTTTATA, Zett. 

This little species (which only measures about 2k mm.) also has considerable 
resemblance to A. rculicum, being marked in a very similar way on the abdomen, by 
a longitudinal and three transverse stripes, which divide the surface into eight light 
grej square spots ; the thorax, which is black, has also two short white stripes on its 
anterior parts : it differs, however, from A. radicvm in having both the face and 
epistome less prominent, the third and fourth longitudinal wing veins quite parallel 
at their extremities, the abdomen narrower, sub-cylindrical, more hairy, and furnished 
with two projecting lameUas beneath the apex in the male, which is but little 
thickened ; the alulets are also smaller in proportion than in A. radicum, but still 
have the scales slightly uneven in size. 

I have only seen one male specimen of this rare little fly, which I captured near 
Bradford in July, 1875. 

(To be continued). 



A LIST OP THE BUTTERFLIES CAPTURED IN BARRACKPORE PARK 
DURINa THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER, 1880, TO AUGUST, 1881. 

BY G. A. J. EOTHNET.* 

Barrackpore is situated on the right bank of the river Hoogly, 
16 miles above Calcutta. The park comprises a strip of land on the 
river-bank some two miles long by about 1200 yards broad. Insect 
life, in the way of butterflies, commences to be active about March, 
and increases till May, when there is a slight lull till the rains com- 
mence about the 15th or 20th June. Insects are then very plentiful 
till the end of August, when another lull occurs till about the breaking 
up of the rains — the end of September, or first week in October — 
when the collecting season finishes up with a fine burst of life, lasting 
to about the 20th October ; after which insects gradually disappear, 
few butterflies, &c., being seen after the end of that month. The 
flowers most frequented by butterflies in the park are: Duranta 
Plumierif Quisqualis indica, Poinciana pulcherrima, Mussanda macro- 
phylla^ and a tree with a small white hanging blossom (name not 
known), but the first-named is by far the most attractive. 

EUPLCEIN^. 
LUnnoM ChryaippuM^ Linn., Salatura Oenutxay Cram., Tirumala Limniaom, 
linn., verj common. March to October. Heavy, lazy flight. 
Farcmtica Aglea, Cram., rare. 

* Commimloated (with deacription of a new specits) by Frederic Moore. 
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Crastia Core, Gram., very common. March to October. Heavy, lazy flight. 
Frequents the shade of Banian trees, &c. Very fond of settling on damp ground. 
Frequently taken in coitu. 

llsamia Mothneyi, Moore (n. sp.), malb. Upper-side olive-brown; basal area 
darkest : fore-wing with a sub-marginal row of small whitish spots, and a marginal 
row of smaller spots, both rows decreasing in size towards the costa ; sericeous streak 
short and broad : hind-wing with a pale flesh-coloured discoidal patch ; a sub- 
marginal row of oval, and a marginal row of smaller, whitish spots. Expanse, 3| 
inches. 

In colour and pattern of markings, this interesting new species resembles 
the very common C. Core^ for which insect Mr. Rothney mistook it. One specimen 
only occurs in this collection, and it is the only example known to me. Its nearest 
ally is a Ceylon species (J. Sinhala). — F. Moore.] 

SATYRIN^. 

iJethe Eur op a, Fabr., one specimen only captured. 

Melanitis Ismeney Cram., common, but difficult to catch. Found in shade, either 
under bamboo or under mangoe topes. When disturbed is fond of settling in 
cactus hedges. 

Calysisme Samha, Moore, Blasius, Fabr., Drusia, Cram., Perseus, Fabr., indis' 
tans, Moore, common. Fond of shade. Settle mostly in long grass. 

Elymnias undularis, Drury, male common ; female rare. Settles in dense 
foliage, close to the trunk. 

NYMPHALIN^. 

Charaxes Fdbius, Fabr. 

8ymph<Bdra Nais {Thyelia, Fabr.). Two specimens only captured. 

Discophora Zal, Westw., rare. Fond of shade. 

Precis Laomedia, Linn., not common. 

Junonia Orithya, Linn., rare ; (Enone, Linn., rare j Lemonias, Linn., Asterie, 
Linn., Almana, Linn., common, from early March to end of October. Fond of the 
sun and flowers. 

Ergolis Ariadne, Linn., Merione, Cram. Habits as above. 

Limenitis Procris, Cram.j rare. 

Neptis Varmona, Moore, Kamarupa, Moore, common, but difficult to capture. 
Fond of the sun. 

Apatura Bolina, Linn., Jacintha, Drury, Misippus, Linn., not uncommon. 
Habits much the same as in the European Purple-Emperor, except that they are 
contented with a lower perch. 

Atella Phalanta, Drtrj, common, from early May to September. 

drrochroa Anjira, Moore. One $ specimen only captured (Identical with the 
Andaman type). 

JlCRMINM. 

Telchinia violcs, Fabr. A hot season insect ; delights in the sun. Not com- 
mon. 

ERTCINIDJE. 

Ahisara suffktsa, Moore. May to October. Not common. 

LYCiENID^. 
Anops Thetys, Drury. Single specimens may be taken from May to September. 
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Pithecops Zalmoray Butler. 

Chilades Varunana, Moore, Laius, Cram. 

Tarucus Theophrastus, Fabr., rare j Flinius, Fabr., rare. 

Cattalius Jtosimon, Fabr., rare. 

Jamides PUUo, Fabr., rare. June. Fond of the sun, and settling on damp 
ground. 

Catochrysops StrahOf Fabr., rare ; cnejus, Fabr., rare ; Pandava, Horsf., com- 
mon J early March to end of October, and may be found during the cold months of 
NoTcmber to February. 

Zizera diluta, Felder, Sandra, Moore. Habits as above. 

Lampides JEUanm^ Fabr. Found in the shade. Has a quick, restless flight. 
May to August. 

Folyommatus hcBtious, Linn., rare. 

LyctBnesihes hengalensis, Moore, rare. July. 

Virachola Isocrates, Fabr., rare. July and August. 

Rapala schistaceay Moore, rare. August. 

AphncBus EtoluSf Cram., common. May to September. Fond of the sun. 

Tajuria longinuty Fabr., rare. July. 

Hypolycana Talindra^ Horsf., rare. July. 

Loxura Atymnus, Cram. Found in the shade of bamboo topes. Has a slow, 
weak flight. 

Mahaihala Ameriaj Hewits., rare, one specimen only. July. 

PIERIN^. 

Nychitona Xiphia^ Fabr. {Ninay Fabr.), common in shady lanes, May to Sep- 
tember. Never seen in the sun. Has a slow, weak flight ; fond of ditches. 

Teriaa ffecabe, Linn., very common. Found everywhere. March to October j 
especially during rains. A lover of sunshine. Purreea and simulata^ Moore, both 
rare. Drana, Horsf., rare ; during the rains. 

Catopsilia Catillaf Cram., not uncommon during the rains. July and August. 
Crocale, Cram., very common, especially during the rains j a lover of sunshine and 
flowers. The variety {Endeer) occurring at the same time. Pyranthet Linn., very 
common during the rains. There is a faded (?) or dull dirty-coloured form that 
Appears with this insect, so constant in its uniform appearance, that it almost sug- 
gests a variety or species (?). This is generally found during the rains, and also 
early in the year. It is not very common. Qnoma, Fabr., Ilea, Fabr., not common. 

Ixias latifcuciaiat Butler, Marianne^ Cram., rare. Appear during the rains. 
Most difficult to capture : have a powerful and very dodging flight. 

Huphina Evagete, Cram., Zeuxippe^ Cram., HirGf Moore, common in the rains. 
Fond of flowers, especially Duranta Plumieri. 

Catophciga Paulina^ Cram. : two specimens only taken during the rains ; Darada, 
Feld., one specimen only. 

BelenoU Mesentina^ Cram., one specimen only. 

Nepheronia Oala, Feld., oommon : May to October ; Hippia, Fabr. 

Deiicu EucharU, Drury : the commonei t Barraokpore butterfly. In numbers 
from April to October. 
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PAPILIONIN^. 

Pathysa Nomius, Esper., rather uncommon. Frequents the flowers of Duranta 
PlumierL 

Zetidet Dosouy Felder. Habits, as above. 

Orpheides Erithoniusy Cram., extremely common, from end of March to end of 
October. A dark, yellow Tariety is also found at the same time and places, but is 
comparatirely rare. This latter has a much stronger mode of flight, and is much 
more difficult to capture. The difterence of action is almost sufficient to suggest a 
difference of species. 

L<iertias Fammon, Linn., common. March to October. The dimorphic females 
(Folates and Somulus) much less frequently met with. 

Menelaides aristolochuB, Fabr. {Diphilua, Esp.), rery connnon: March to 
October ; Hector ^ Linn., common : March to October. 

Chilasa dissimiliSf Linn. ; Caayapay Moore, common during the rains. 

HESPEEIID^. 

Bctdamia exclamationis, Fabr., very rare. 

Famara Bada, Moore. 

Suaata ChremiuSj Fabr. (Divodasa, Moore), very rare. 

Matapa Aria, Moore, Tery rare. 

Chopra Agna^ Moore, extremely common, from March to October. 

Telicota bambuscBy Moore, and Angias^ Linn. Habits, as above. A favourite 
food of the Indian hornet (Vespa cincta). 

Halpe Feturia, Hewits., rare. September. 

Astictopterus SaUalay Moore. September. 

Udaspes FoluSy Cram., rare. Odd specimens from May to August ; in long 
grass. 

Mesperia G-alhay Fabr., common. May to September. 

Aprily 1882. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF BELI0DB8 ARBUTL 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLEB. 

It is with extreme gratification that I now find myself giving the 
historv, from the egg, of this little sun-loving species, which I owe to 
the most kind and persevering help I had the pleasure to receive from 
Mr. H. T. Stainton in 1880, and again in 1881. 

In the former year on the 23rd of May, I received a cluster of 
about eight eggs, resulting from a moribund female after being a 
short time in a killing bottle of poison, but long enough, as it proved, 
to have destroyed their vitality. 

On 26th of the same month, I was elated on receiving alive five 
captured examples of the moths ; as two of them were females I im- 
prisoned them and the most lively male together, in a pot containing 
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sprays of Cerastium glomeratum and vulgatum covered with leno, 
whereon they were occasionally fed with a drop of sugar and water 
which the male imbibed plentifully, the females less often, and one of 
these soon left the leno and alighted on the Cerastium and sat there 
with extended antennaB and wings gently vibrating as though intending 
to lay : the next day was dull and cloudy, and the two on the leno 
only flew around whenever a chance ray of sun gleamed on them, but 
late in the afternoon they made me hopeful of success when I saw 
they had paired about half way down on the side of the pot, where 
they remained five hours and a half together ; they were fed for five 
more days and fresh Cerastium added, but in vain, as they died without 
either female depositing even a single egg. 

As a forlorn hope I squeezed from the abdomen of the gravid and 
dead female several eggs, and after a few days I fancied one of them 
at least was changing colour, and in the afternoon of June 7th this 
one really began to hatch, and while noting down its details, which 
were well exposed to view, I could see the little larva making continual 
efforts to free its hindmost segment from a part of the shell adhering 
to the other eggs, but it was unable to extricate itself, and by next 
morning had perished. 

"With the return of May in 1881, I felt greatly encouraged to 
persevere, on finding that my previous failure had by no means dimin- 
ished, but perhaps increased, the kindly interest taken by ^t. Stainton 
in elucidation of the early stages of this insect, and he lost no time 
in giving me the result of his observations, both in literature and in 
the field ; so that I soon learned what flowers were most visited by it — 
for, as may well be supposed, some doubt of the food plant had na- 
turally by this time occurred to me — and that Cerastium arvense was 
the plant assigned to S. arhufi by Carl von Tischer, who communicated 
this to Treitschke and afterwards to IVeyer, as quoted by both, whom 
Guen^e appears to have followed ; I also learned that C. arvense does 
not grow in the district where arhuti is found flying by Mr. Stainton, 
but that C. vulgatum does, plentifully, of which he kindly sent me a 
few plants for potting on the 21st, and on the next day as many as 
twenty specimens of arhuti, all in lively condition. 

The moths were distributed in three pots of growing plants, 
protected with glass cylinders and leno covers ; two of the pots con- 
tained the C. vulgatum, and the third pot some different plants of the 
Cargophgllea, besides in each some tufts of Bellis perennis, whose 
blossoms constantly attracted and helped to nourish them, as did also 
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sugar and water frequently supplied ; in the evening of the 23rd, I saw 
one egg had been laid on the glass cylinder, and on the 25 th, another 
egg on the opposite side of the same glass enclosing some of the 
Cerasiium, 

On the 1st of June, a friend brought me some plants of G. 
arvense in full bloom, kindly obtained near Lewes, as the plant does 
not occur in this locality, and these were potted and protected with 
glass just in time for a second consignment of five living arhuti from 
Mr. Stainton, who yet in a day or two supplemented them with four 
more ; an egg was very soon laid on a leaf of arvense, and on the 7th, 
T saw another egg was laid on the base of the calyx near the stalk of 
an expanded flower of one of the same plants ; these two eggs I cut 
off and sent to Mr. Hellins for his examination, who had an accident 
which settled the first egg, and the second he pronounced to be addled. 

Meantime I had often looked in one pot of C, vulgatum wherein 
no egg could ever be detected while the moths were alive nor after the 
cylinder was taken away — yet, on the 8th of June, I was greatly de- 
lighted to see a larva quietly sitting on a stem, in an attitude rather 
suggestive of the letter S — after recovering equanimity from such an 
agreeable surprise, I became aware of a hole in the side of the seed 
capsule a little above it, and soon detected a second larva sitting 
quietly in the same manner, and then a third larva partly protruding 
from one of two contiguous capsules, and next, the hole in another 
capsule from whence the second larva had eaten its way out, like the 
first evidently soon to moult, a process they both accomplished in 
evening of the 10th, and henceforward lived outside more or less 
exposed, feeding well on both flowers and unripe seeds ; on the 13th, 
I saw they were again waiting for another moult which occurred a 
little before midnight of the 14th with one, and with the other at some 
early hour in the morn ensuing ; they soon resumed feeding and had 
grown decidedly by evening, and continued to eat quite voraciously, 
but less of flowers and more of seeds, eating out a number of capsules 
within a few hours, in this reminding me of the DiantlicecicB ; they 
were full-fed by 18th of June, when they left their food and lay up 
motionless for a day and night, as though to purge themselves of their 
grossness while secreting the needful silk before entering the earth 
for pupation. 

These larvae conveyed an instructive lesson in showing why I failed 
the year before to get any eggs laid on sprays of the food plant when 
gathered, also on this occasion the wonderful instinct and prevision, I 
may say reasoning power, of the parent moth or moths who refused 
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to lay more thaii three eggs on the few plants confined with her or 
with them — for there remains the posibility that perhaps three females 
were confined and each laid one egg, knowing there would be barely 
enough sustenance for a single larva — but, however this may have 
been, it would seem that in nature the female would deposit her eggs 
singly, probably in the corolla or on the calyx of a flower, just here 
and there one, in proportion to the abundance of the plant. 

I know not if this larva had been seen by any human eye since 
the time of Carl von Tischer, but the time for it to be found in this 
country had come, for on the 17th of June, I received a further very 
kind attention from Mr. Stainton in the arrival of a full-grown larva 
of arhuti, which he had gathered by chance while getting some C, 
vulgatum for a Coleopteron in the field where arhuti flew ; this larva 
in no way varied from those I had reared, and proved to be only 
twenty-four hours later in maturing : curiously enough this incident 
was repeated similarly by the Rev. J. Hellins, to whom I had sent a 
larva of arhuti reared from an egg laid, I presume, within a flower of 
C. arvense (as after many repeated close searches I failed to find more 
than the two before mentioned on arvense) y and he, returning home 
with some of that species for food on July 2iid, found a larva of arhuti 
emerging from one of the seed capsules he had gathered. 

The egg of arhuti is globular, about | mm. in diameter, having a 
slight depression beneath, it seems thin-shelled and finely pitted all 
over, shining, and is of full yellow colour, turning rather brownish 
just before hatching on the seventh day. 

The newly-hatched larva is white, with brown head and a narrow 
brown plate on the second segment. After living hidden within a 
seed-capsule and feeding on the unripe contents for about from fif- 
teen to seventeen days, during which it has got through its earliest 
moultings and acquired a colouring that assimilates most wonderfully 
well with that of the capsule of the plant, as it waits outside for its 
penultimate moult ; it has a brown head streaked and spotted with 
darker brown, and the body is either of a pale watery-green colour or 
slightly tinged with pinkish-grey, and marked with a dark green dorsal 
line, a whitish sub-dorsal line, and a stouter white spiracular line, the 
ventral legs clear and nearly colourless : after this moult it is nearly 
6 mm. long, the head and second segment pale brown with slightly 
darker brown marks, the rest of the body much deeper and richer 
coloured than before, either a greenish -grey or a pinkish-grey ground 
— as both varieties occur at this stage, and now the dark slaty-green 
dorsal line runs in the middle of a broad softened stripe of paler 
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ground-colour than the rest of the back and the side ; next comes the 
whitish sub-dorsal line, and after an interval of ground-colour the 
perfectly white spiracular stripe, both of these are very conspicuous ; 
though all the ventral legs are equally well developed, it still often 
assumes its former favourite position while resting, which is very 
much like that of a half looper, holding on sometimes by the anal and 
fourth pair of ventral legs only, at other times with addition of the 
third pair, while the others and all the fore part of the body are held 
ofE free, with the head bending downwards forming an arch ; after 
feeding three days the ground colour is lighter and greener and the 
length when laid up is 11 mm. 

After the last moult it attains in four days its full growth, when 
the length is 20 mm. and stoutish in proportion, of true Noctua form 
with plump twelfth segment, the thoracic segments slightly taper to- 
wards the smaller and rather flattened head, the mouth prominent ; in 
colour the head and plate are of a light greenish tint and glossy, the 
ground of the rest of the body is light green, the dorsal line dark 
green, the whitish sub-dorsal line is finely edged above with darker 
green than that of the back and side, the yellowish or yellowish-white - 
spiracular stripe is well relieved along the upper margin by a con- 
spicuous dark green stripe, the spiracles are whitish, finely outlined 
with black, the tubercular dots are brown but too minute for any but 
powerfully assisted vision, the belly and legs a rather paler green than 
the back, the skin soft and smooth ; when it has ceased to feed and is 
laid up all the lines soon disappear, and it is then of an uniform green 
colour. 

The larva fabricates at about an inch or two beneath the surface 
of the soil a cocoon of earth, with a thickness of wall about 1 mm., 
or in parts even less, kneaded well together with silk, and slightly 
attached to a few coarse particles of earth outside, it is of close 
texture and not very brittle, the general figure is roundish or roundish- 
oval, and measures about 9 by 6 or 7 mm., the interior is very smooth 
and just fits the pupa comfortably without room to spare ; the pupa 
itself is of a very dumpy form, with rather a bluntly tapered abdomen, 
having at the tip two fine thorny points of inconceivable minuteness, 
and in contact with the compressed old larval skin ; in colour the pupa 
skin is reddish-brown and rather shining, and in length 6 to 7 mm. 

The perfect insects were bred, both male and female, in the morn- 
ing of the 4th, and a female on the 11th, of this month. 

Emsworth : May \2th, 1882. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OV HEMIPTERA-HETEROPTERA 
FROM CENTRAL AMERICA. 

BY JOHN SCOTT. 

The number of individuals of Memiptera-JIeteropfera whicli I 
have had in mj possession for a very lengthened period, either given 
to me by friends, or otherwise obtained, has induced me, now that I 
have cleaned other matters off, to commence upon their investigation. 
They embrace examples from Chontales, Bogota, Eio Janeiro, St. Paulo, 
and other places in the South American Continent ; and, beyond the 
list which it is my intention to give, will, no doubt, furnish several 
hitherto undescribed species. I shall in every instance add the source 
from which they came, so that my friends may see that their many 
little acts of kindness have not been forgotten. 

MICTIS (?), Leach. 
MicTis (?) Jansoni. 

Ochreous-drab. Aniennce black, with yery short black hairs, insertion of the 
Ist joint pale above, 4th with very short, yellow pubescence. Pronoium between 
the fine transverse wrinkles, thickly and finely punctured ; sides widely diverging 
posteriorly, narrowly black, shining, dentate j disc with three fuscous-black longitu- 
dinal lines, the side ones shortest, terminating at a deep transverse depression beyond 
the acute hinder angles ; hinder sides waved, narrowly black, toothed ; posterior 
margin straight, with a slight tooth at the extremities of the scutellum. Scutellumy 
disc, anteriorly coarsely, basal third finely, wrinkled, the latter regularly waved from 
the centre. Elytra^ except the nerves, very finely and irregularly punctured : 
eorium with a narrow, fuscous, longitudinal streak at the base, within the marginal 
nerve, and two short streaks on the disc : membrane pitchy- or slightly olive-brown, 
■hining. ^S^emttm ochreous-drab, rugulose-punctate. Xtf^» ochreous-yellow : thighs^ 
at the apex, dark ; tibia pioeous ; tarsi pitchy-black. Abdomen^ above and below, 
brownish-yellow ; connexivum black, with an almost square reddish-yellow spot on 
each segment ; last segment reddish-yellow, apex black. 

Head ochreous-drab, antenniferous tubercles on the upper-side chestnut-brown. 
AnlenncB black, clotlied with very short, stiffish, semi-erect, black hairs : 1st joint 
insertion, on the upper-side, narrowly pale brownish-yellow, 4th clothed with a very 
short, yellow pubescence, causing it to appear of a golden-yellow colour in certain 
lights. Rostrum above, piceous. 

Thorax : pronotum ochreous-drab, somewhat shining, finely wrinkled trans- 
versely, except a smooth space behind the collar, which is somewhat trilobate, 
posteriorly, between the wrinkles thickly and finely punctured, and next the hinder 
angles a few granules ; sides widely diverging as they approach the hinder angles, 
where they are slightly concave, narrowly black, shining, armed with teeth rounded 
on their tips ; disc with three fuscous-black longitudinal lines, the central one ex- 
tending throughout its entire length from the inner margin of the collar, the side 
ones about half its length, terminating at a deep transverse depression, extending 
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almost from side to side beyond the hinder angles, gradually becoming shallower as 
it approaches them ; hinder angles slightly raised, produced into a long acute tooth j 
hinder sides waved, narrowly black, toothed ; posterior margin across the scutellum 
straight, with a slight tooth at the extremities of the latter. Saitellum pale brownish- 
yellow, sides narrowly margined ; disc, apical two-thirds coarsely wrinkled trans- 
versely, basal one -third finely wrinkled and regularly waved from the centre to the 
sides, down the middle a somewhat obscure fuscous streak, terminating before reaching 
the apex. Elytra ochreous-drab, except the nerves, very finely and irregularly punc- 
tured ; corium, side-margins almost parallel, slightly concave from near the base 
to in a line with the apex of the scutellum, marginal nerve at the base fuscous, within 
the latter a narrow, fuscous longitudinal streak, terminating about in a line with the 
apex of the clavus j disc with two short brownish or fuscous streaks, the upper one 
running parallel with the margin of the inner nerve of the exterior basal cell, the 
lower one below the apex of the exterior nerve of the same : membrane pitchy or 
slightly olive-brown, shining. Sternum ochreous-drab, rugulose-punciate. Legs 
ochreous-yellow ; coxcBf Ist and 2nd pairs, the apex on the inside, narrowly black, 
8rd brownish-yellow, apex more or less fuscous. ThighSy 1st and 2nd pairs, the 
apex with a narrow black margin, underneath with two rows of four or five teeth 
placed at irregular intervals, and not opposite to each other, the 2nd next the apex 
longest, tip narrowly black, 8rd pair fuscous-brown, shining, with three pairs of 
teeth next the apex, not placed opposite to each other, near the base a long curved 
black tooth, its base and apex brown ; tibicB, 1st and 2nd pairs piceous, apex brown, 
with two teeth on the under-side towards the latter ; 3rd pair piceous, sides brownish- 
yellow, with a long curved tooth in the middle on the under-side and three smaller 
ones next the apex ; tarsi pitchy-black, with short yellowish or reddish-yellow hairs 
on* the under-side. 

Abdomen above, brownish-yellow : connexivum black, with an almost square, red- 
dish-yellow spot on each segment before the apex, last segment reddish-yellow, apex 

black ; underneath brownish or slightly fuscous-brown. 

Length, 1 in. 3 lin. (Paris). 

Although I have placed the above-described insect in the genus 
Mictis ?, I have merely done so to enable me to investigate more fully 
certain characters, whereby, if found sufficient, I may characterize it 
under the name of Apodesmius. 

It (a (J ) was sent by me some considerable time ago to the late 
Dr. C. Stal, who returned it as unknown to him. It was taken by the 
late Mr. E. M. Janson (after whom I have named it), at Chon tales, 
Nicaragua. 

Lee : T^th February, 1882. 



Capture of Aphalara nehulosa, Zett. — Following up my note on this species 
(Vol. xviii, page 275) and believing that the plants of " Epilobium angustifolium,** 
on Boxhill, must now have grown to some considerable height, I started, on the 
morning of the 29th ult., fulj^r equipped and determined to work out Dr. O. M. 
Beuter's announcement that this plant wai the head-quarters of the insect in ques- 
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tion. After I had arrived at the spot I began beating the plant into my umbrella, 
and not two minutes elapsed before I had scoured some half-a-dozen specimens of 
the Aphalara, and so I continued taking them for some time, when I desisted, not 
wishing to exterminate the species. I was further intent on securing the lary» or 
nymph-form, but, observing that some numbers were pairing in my collecting bottle, 
I concluded that this was now an impossibility, so I lay down and examined the 
plants for the ova. After searching for some little time I noticed that one or 
two leaves had a narrow longitudinal fold on the margin, turned outwardly ; one of 
these I pulled and opened very carefully, when I discovered the eggs laid in a single 
row along the centre of the fold. In form they are elongate-oval, narrowed at each 
end, and standing perpendicularly about ^ of a Paris line from each other with 
one end fixed to the leaf. In colour they are starch-white and easily distinguished. 
John Scott, Lee : 1st June, 1882. 

Hylecatus dermestoides, ^c, on Cannock Chase. — During a recent visit to Can- 
nock Chase I beat from birch trees the following (amongst many other) species of 
Coleoptera : — Hylecatus dermestoides, Cryptocephalus coryliy C. punctiger, and C. 
fuhratus. From alders on some boggy ground at the northern side of the Chase, 
I obtained a large number of specimens of Lina cenea remarkable for their brilliant 
golden-coppery colour. — W. Q-. Blatch, 214, 0reen Lane, Smallheath, Birming- 
ham : June 19th, 1882. 

Fachetra leucophcea at Box Sill. — On the 22nd ult., I visited Box Hill (in 
company with Messrs. Church), and took a P. leucophtsa, ? , at rest on the trunk of. 
a whitethorn ; it deposited ova which duly hatched, and the larvsB are feeding well 
on Foa annua. — Benj. Abthub Boweb, Eltham Road, Lee, S.E. : 18th Jun€, 1882. 

Varieties of Zygcsna filipendul€e. — The variety or form of Z, filipendulce alluded 
to by Mr. C. Gt. Barrett, in the June number of the Ent. Mo. Mag., in which the 
sixth spot is only faintly traceable, is by no means uncommon. The late Mr. W. P. 
Weston had a splendid series from Tilgate Forest, many of them bred, and I have 
frequently taken a similar variety at Folkestone. The Folkestone specimens, how- 
ever, not only appear early in June before the majority of filipendulce are out of the 
larval state, but are smaller and have the border of the hind-wings broader than the 
Tilgate specimens, especially in the ? , and I have been somewhat inclined to regard 
them as hybrids between trifoUi ajidJilipendulcBf and should, therefore, have expected 
to find that trifolii occasionally occurs on the summit of the cliffs to which Mr. 
Barrett alludes, but, either from its early appearance or from the summit not being 
BO much worked, had been overlooked. 

It was a curious circumstance that Mr. Weston's specimens were from a part of 
the Forest where for several years I had taken the large marsh form of trifolii, but 
never Been Jilipendula in any of its stages. 

The variety in which the sixth spot is entirely absent is far scarcer ; and as, so 
far as my experience goes, it is confined to $ specimens, it would be interesting to 
know whether the specimen referred to by Mr. Barrett is a $ or not. 

In the specimens I have seen the absent spot is always to be found on the under- 
side, BO, beyond the question of hybridism, no doubt as to identity can exist. — C. A. 
Bbigob, 55, Lincoln's Inn Fields : 2nd June, 1882. 
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Lepidoptera at Wicken Fen, — From May 27th to Slst I spent at Wicken, 
collecting cliiefly on the Fen. Meliana flammea was common, hut most of the 
specimens I took were much worn ; it had evidently heen out some time, indeed, a 
local collector told me he had taken a wasted example so early as May 13th. Papilio 
Machaon was also plentiful, and certainly showed no sign of dying out as yet at 
Wicken. On Whit-Monday, the 29th, it was flying freely even in a little wood 
about half-a-mile from the nearest point of the Fen. I found the eggs easily by 
searching the Peucedanum palustre on the Fen. Arctia urticee was just getting out ; 
and Simyra venota was not uncommon, but not easy to catch. Other species in- 
cluded Strenia clathrata; Coremia unidentaria, abundant (ferrvgata was not 
observed) ; Phihalopteryx lignata^ common and fine ; T(Bniocampa gracilis^ this is 
the common Tceniocampa of the Fen, its young larvse were feeding in the top shoots 
of the Spircea ; Chilo phragmitellus, just appearing, I also took full-grown larv» in 
the old reed-stems ; Melia sociella, on palings at Soham ; Halicts chloranay on the 
Fen, &c., &c.— -Geo. T. Pobeitt, Huddersfield ; June 6th, 1882. 

Argyrolepia Schreibersiana re-discovered. — On a warm still day, in the middle 
of May, I happened to be searching poplar trunks for images of Cerura bifida when 
I came across a handsome orange Tortrix^ quite unknown to me. Continuing my 
search I found that the species was quite abundant, more especially on trunks of 
elm (Ulmus suberosaj, in fact, I took some four dozen in much less than an 
hour. I sent a couple of specimens to Mr. Warren, of Cambridge, who took them 
to be Eupaecilia gilvicomana, a mistake that Mr. Standish committed vice versa 
when he took gtlvicomana. I next sent some specimens to Mr. Harwood, of Col- 
chester, who immediately wrote to me suggesting that they yrere Argyrolepia Schrei- 
bersianaj an opinion in which Mr. Barrett, of Pembroke, concurred. Mr. Barrett 
writes, " Schreibersiana feeds on elm — so Kagonot tells me, and I think Zeller also. 
Herrich-Schaifer says on Prunus padus, first in leaves and then in twigs ; Heine- 
mann that it pupates under bark of trees." I can fully confirm the observations of 
Heinemann, as the empty pupa cases stick out of the elm bark in considerable 
numbers. With regard to the locality I will only say that it is very limited in 
extent, and to disclose it would be to ensure the speedy extermination of the species. 
I will, therefore, go no further than to state that it is situate in " The Cambridgeshire 
Fens," that delightfully vague locality so frequently quoted in Mr. Stainton's 
Manual. I have visited the habi.tat of this species several times since I discovered 
it, but have purposely refrained from taking very many specimens. Mr. Stainton 
gives Yaxley and Cambridgeshire as localities, andl am not aware that it has been 
taken elsewhere, with the exception of a single specimen captured by the Eev. A. 
Wratislaw, near Bury St. Edmunds. I hope to work out the economy of this 
species during the season. — Gilbert Henry Raynor, Hereward Hall, Ely : June 
ISth, 1882. 

Ceropacha ridens and Teeniocampa miniosa in Pembrokeshire. — Larva-beating 
on occasions of excursions of our local Field Club to woods in distant parts of the 
county last year resulted in the addition of two rather unexpected and interesting 
species to the local fauna, to wit, Ceropacha ridens and Tceniocampa miniosa, speci- 
mens of both of which have emerged this spring. Consequently, these woods have 
received some little attention during the past and present months, and larvae of both 
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Species have been found rathep freely } those of miniosa feeding at first in small 
colonies on the outer branches of the oak trees, but afterwards, when shaken down 
by the prevalent gales, making themselves quite comfortable on stunted oak bushes 
underneath. Unfortunately, many were destroyed by parasites, and I fear more by 
their companions. Those of C. ridens were discoverable by looking up at the large 
bushes overhanging the wood roads in sheltered places, curled half round underneath 
the leaves. They are feeding so far quite satisfactorily. — C. G. Baeeett, Pembroke : 
June lUh, 1882. 

Stigmonota nitidana in Pembrokeshire. — When beating for larvae in a wood of 
singularly stunted oaks near the sea, on the 6th inst., a little dark Tortrix fell into 
the umbrella. Not having seen it alive for a good many years, I was well pleased to 
recognise jthe pretty little Stigmonota nitidana. Further beating showed that it was 
not scarce, but also that it was by no means inclined to fall quietly into an umbrella 
and be boxed ; so the net was resorted to, and, after a short time, I found that it 
actually swarmed in a sunny spot, well sheltered from the rough wind then blowing. 
The pretty little creatures could be seen sitting on and running about the oak leaves 
in the sunshine, and by sweeping the leaves with the net, plenty were secured. 

Very few other Tortrices were seen. Itoxana arcuana was not scarce, flying 
swiftly about the oak trees and bushes, and Ptycholoma Lecheana occurred rarely. 
A few Sericoris urticana were doubtless only the advance guard of approaching 
swarms. — ^Id. 

Dipterous larvcs in the human subject. — At one of the meetings of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, Dr. W. G^. Smith stated that a girl, aged 12, presented 
herself with the following history. About three months before being seen by a 
medical man, an ovoid swelling appeared on the outer side of the right ankle, caus- 
ing her some pain and uneasiness in walking. This swelling gradually shifted its 
position and slowly moved up the leg, thence towards the right axilla, then down to 
the elbow, and finally settled on the back of the neck. In this position a small dark 
spot appeared, an orifice formed, and when pressure was made around this opening, 
a white grub, nearly an inch in length, protruded and escaped along with some 
unhealthy pus. Several other similar swellings developed upon subsequent occasions 
under medical observation, and the medical man extracted other grubs, exactly 
similar to the first specimen. No cause could be assigned for these curious pheno- 
mena. The larvfiB were pronounced by competent authority to belong to a Dipterous 
insect, although the genus could not be satisfactorily determined. There was no 
sufficient proof of the existence of an CEstrus peculiar to man alone. A good abstract 
from which the above is quoted appeared in the British Medical Journal, 1st Octo- 
ber, 1881. I shall feel grateful to any of your readers who will give additional 
information or references. — William E. A. Axon, Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester : June^ 1882. 

Two species of Nomada new to the British List. — I am glad to be able to add 
Nomada hifidaf Thomson, and Nomada guttulata, Schenck, to our list of Hymen- 
optera. The former very closely resembles ruficornis but may be known by the bifid 
apex of the mandibles, those of ruficornis being sharply pointed ; guttulata may be 
known by the three short black obtuse spines at the apex of the posterior^ibie, there 
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is a good figure of the apex of tlie tibia in Dr. Sclimiedekneclits' " ApidsB EuropBB»/' 
pi. ill, fig. 8. I have sereral specimens of bifida, but unfortunately most of them 
haye no note as to locality. A few males, however, have the locality Canterbury 
upon them, and I hear from Mr. Bridgman that he has specimens taken near 
Norwich ; of guttulata I have only a single female, also without note of locality. It 
much resembles oehrostoma but is smaller and rather shorter, and the spines of the 
tibia are very different. I think, if Hymenopterists would direct their attention to 
this genus, we should probably further increase our list of species, as in many cases 
the distinguishing characters, though well defined, require careful searching for. 
Collectors would, therefore, do well to bring home all the specimens they see, as it 
is nearly impossible in the field to know for certain what species is under notice. — 
Edwabd SAimDEBS, Holmesdale, Upper Tooting : 14th June, 1882. 

A Marine Caddis-fly, — Since the announcement published in VoL xviii, p. 278, 
of this Magazine, I have received the materials forwarded by Prof. Hutton. These 
consist of a cylindrical, straight, tubular, moveable case, formed of coralline sea- weed, 
and a slide, on which is a larva (badly crushed), and the fragments of a pupa, from 
which the perfect insect was ready to emerge {not, as Prof. Hutton thought, the 
perfect insect itself). From the maxillary palpi I can identify it as being that 
of a ^ of Philaniaus plehejus. Walker (== Anomaloatoma alloneura, Brauer), 
already known from New Zealand. According to the case, Philanisus should 
probably form an anomalous genus of Leptoceridce. Full details, with figures^ 
will shortly appear in the Journal of the Linnean Society. 

The Helicopsyche, so far as can be judged, appears to be congeneric with the 
forms that have been bred in Europe and in North and South America. There are 
cases with larvae and pups, and two ? pupse emerged from their cases, but not 
transformed into perfect insects. — R. McLachlan, Lewisham, London : 3rd June, 
1882. 

The Student's List op British Coleopteba ; with Synoptic Tables of Fa- 
milies and Genera. Compiled by Feaitcis P. Pascoe. Pp. i — viii and 1 — 120, 
small 8vo. London : Taylor and Francis, 1882. 

The author modestly styles this little book a " compilation." Every Catalogue 
or List must of necessity be a compilation. But there are compilations and compi- 
lations. A clever compiler, with no knowledge whatever of the subject, may produce 
a very useful work, and sometimes more so than comes from the pen of one full to 
the brim with special knowledge, and also with opinions of his own. Possibly the 
best compilations are those made by writers who may be classed between these two 
extremes. Such a writer we consider Mr. Pascoe, so far as British Coleoptera are 
concerned. The " Student's List " cannot fail to be useful to all British Coleopterists, 
and its price places it within the reach of all. The ascending scale is adopted, 
therefore, it commences with the Coccinellida and ends with Cicindela. The old 
great divisions are retained. The tables for families and genera appear to be gene- 
rally accurate, and form a novel feature that ought to prove useful to all who have 
acquired the rudiments of knowledge. Probably errors both of omission and com- 
mission may reward the labours of a critical investigator ; we fancy that all such 
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diaooreriet wonld be gladly acknowledged bj the author if communicated to him. 
The Preface is most distinctly not a compilation, but a Tery yigorous exposition of 
the author's yiews on the burning question of priority ; he declines to be bound by 
any absolute rule, but deplores the changes constantly made. As this is the Tery 
latest of the somewhat numerous lists of British Coleoptera^ it might hare been 
useful had the author stated the number of species enumerated, for comparison with 
prerions lists. 

Our author is very severe on writers of " unrecognisable " descriptions. These 
are of two classes. Firstly, those by writers utterly incompetent (from want of 
knowledge) to perpetrate a description ; secondly, those by writers fully compe- 
tent, so far as knowledge is concerned, but who fail to impart that knowledge to 
others in an educational sense. 

A BrBLiOGRApnY OF Fossil Insects. By Samuel H. Scudder, republished 
from the Bulletin of Harrard University. Pp. 1 — 47. Cambridge, Mass., 1882. 

A very laborious compilation of between 900 and 1000 references, with short 
explanatory notes to each ; indispensable to all who are engaged in the study of this 
branch of Paleontology. In a short introduction Mr. Scudder explains that it was 
originally made for private use ; he has done wisely in publishing it. 

Ikbects injxtbioub to Fosbst and Shadb Trees. By A. S. Packaed, Jun., 
MJ). Pp. 1—275. Washington : Government Printing Press, 1881. 

Forms Bulletin No. 7 of the United States Entomological Commission. De- 
cidedly one of the most valuable of the many publications on Economic Entomology 
that have issued from the pens of American entomologists, very copiously illustrated 
by excellent woodcuts. All the insects known to feed upon the principal trees are 
enumerated, and very many of the references form concise life-histories of particular 
species. Under " oak " we find 214 references, under " elm " 43, under " pine " 102, 
under " birch " only 19, under " beech " only 15, and so on. Of these, of course, 
only a few can be classed as really injurious insects. We commend this work alike 
to biologists and to foresters, and those having the care of public or private parks ; 
these latter, however, should not suppose that the presence of wood-feeding beetles, 
kc.j is the primary cause of trees being in a bad condition j it is probable the insects 
are often there became the trees are unhealthy. 



Entomological Socibtt of London : May Zrd, 1882.— H. T. Stainton, Esq., 
F.B.S., &c.t President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Evald Bergroth, of Helsingfors, was elected a Foreign Member, and Mr. 
Williams, Zoological Society, Hanover Square, an ordinary Member. 

The President, in alluding to the death of Mr. Darwin, one of the original 
Members of the Society, and to the great loss entomology and natural science 
generally had sustained, mentioned that Mr. Darwin's connection with the Society 
occurred during the voyage of the " Beagle," the Society having been founded after 
his departure and before his return. 

The Secretary read a letter from the "Epping Forest and County of Essex 
Naturalists' Field Club," asking the Members to sign a Memorial in favour of the 
Forest being retained in its wild condition, to which request the Members who were 
on the Council had already given adhesion. 
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Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited curious varieties of Fidonia atomaria and Anchocelis 
pistacina, 

Mr. Billups exhibited a <? of Cryptus titillator. 

Mr. Kirby exhibited bred hybrids between Antheraa Pernyi and Boylei, 

Miss Ormerod exhibited galls on the inflorescence of ash, which Mr. Fitch said 
were produced by a species of Fkytoptus. In connection with this, Mr. McLaohlan 
called attention to the " sausage gall *' on the mid*rib of the leaves of the same tree, 
occasioned by Cecidomyia botularia, and Mr. Fitch alluded to a gall on the fruit, 
produced by an unknown larva, probably one of the CurcuHonidce. 

Mr. Bridgman communicated a further paper on British lehneumonidtBy supple- 
mentary to Mr. Marshall's Catalogue of that family, published by the Society. 

Mr. E. Saunders read a continuation of his Synopsis of liritish Aculeate 
Hymenoptera. 

Prof. Westwood sent an extensive memoir on the habits of the JEurytomidtBt a 
fomily of ChalcididiBf but of which one or two species, known as " joint worms," 
appeared to be non-parasitic, and to be directly the cause of the swellings on the 
stems of various cereals, &c., thus occasioning much damage. One of the most 
notorious of these was Eurytoma hordei. This paper occasioned much discussion, 
and Mr. Fitch avowed, as his belief, that all the Eurytomida were purely parasitic. 

7th June, 1882.— The President in the Chair. 

Dr. Mason exhibited a variety of Zygmna filipendula from Bewdley Forest, in 
which the bronze-green ground colour had invaded and obliterated the spots of the 
anterior-wings and the corresponding colour in the posterior (such a variety was 
known as ckrysantkemi, Hiibner), and in connection therewith a parallel variety of 
Callimorpha dominula. He also called attention to two species of NoctuidcB that 
had found their way into the British List. The first of these was Xylophasia 
Zollikoferiy the supposed British specimens of which, he said, were only bleached 
examples of the dark variety of X. polyodon (he exhibited an individual of the true 
Zollikoferi) j the second was Agrotis helvetina, of which he exhibited both the true 
species, and a specimen upon which it was introduced as British ; this latter was 
very different, and, in his opinion, was a bleached variety of Noctua augur. 

The President stated that so far as his experience went this year, all the larvss 
of Nematus ribesii (the gooseberry saw-fly), which had been hatched this season, had 
died when quite young j currant leaves riddled with small holes were not unfrequent, 
but he had not yet seen a single leaf that had been stripped by these insects ; last 
autumn he had noticed a similar mortality amongst the young larvse of this species, 
but this season it seemed so general (at any rate in his locality) as to threaten 
the extinction of the species. 

Mr. McLachlan read a List of British Trichoptera^ brought down to date, with 
especial reference to the Catalogue of British Heuropiei'a^ published by the Society 
in 1870, noticing such additions and corrections as had occurred or become necessary ; 
152 British species were now known, indicating an addition of twenty per cent, 
since 1865, when the Monograph of British Caddis-flies appeared. 

Mr. Distant read a paper on new species of Cicadida from Madagascar, in 
which he alluded to the genus Platypleura as occurring nearly all over the world. 

Mr. Butler communicated a continuation of the series of papers on the Lepidop- 
tera of Chili, collected by Mr. Edmonds, and especially concerning the Qeometrida, 
In connection with some remarks made by the author, as to the difficulty of deter> 
mining the species noticed by Blanchard, in Gay's ** Historia Fisica," Mr. McLachlan 
expressed his belief that most of the types of species indicated in that work still 
existed in the Natural History Museum of Paris, and had been overlooked. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RIVULA 8ERICEALIS, 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLES. 

Herein I have to give the history of this species from the egg, 
and to show how, after the first failure to solve the problem of its 
food-plant, a second trial ultimately proved successful, and for this I 
have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. W. B. Jeffrey, for his 
kindness in enabling me to work it out most thoroughly, of which 
indeed the full-grown larva and pupa were evidently known to Gu6n6e, 
but the food plant had not been observed ; probably, the larva had 
been captured after ceasing to feed, and so gave no clue to its food ; 
but we now know for certain the food of its own choice. 

The first attempt was made in 1878 from eggs which Mr. Jeffrey 
induced a captured female moth to lay upon leaves of various low 
plants, from 12th to 14th of July, and in the share he kindly sent to 
me I found two eggs on a bramble leaf, four on Stachys sylvatica, one 
on Solidago virgaurea, and one on Fragaria vesca : they all hatched on 
the night of the 20th, and the young larvsB were provided at once with 
leaves of all the above-named plants, besides others, and next day, on 
seeing none were eaten, other kinds of leaves were given in turn, but 
the tiny creatures refused every kind of nourishment offered them, 
and died of starvation, and those with Mr. Jeffrey shared the same 
fate. 

In 1881 Mr. Jeffrey was able to obtain another batch of eggs 
from sericealis^ and he again gratified me with part of them on the 
24th of July, laid on Lottts major, a plant be had observed to be plen- 
tiful where the parent moth was captured, though she laid one cluster 
of eggs without attachment to any plant ; in the evening of the 29th, I 
found a single larva hatched, and twenty-four more next day, when all 
were put on the Lotus, and some other different leaves were tried both 
by Mr. Jeffrey and myself, with increasing anxiety at finding nothing 
eaten, and the larvae, one at a time, were beginning to die off in evening 
of Slat, when the last thing I happened to put with them was a piece 
of the leaf of FhalarU arundinacea ; next morning I was greatly re- 
joiced to see this bit of coarse grass, when held against the light, 
showing a number of transparent lines of varying lengths, and the 
fact was immediately communicated to Mr. Jeffrey, and afforded him 
a clue to the proper food-plant, as he confidently assured me no Fha- 
larU grew where the parent moth was taken, and therefore could only 
be a substitute food ; in this belief, he accordingly took pains to clear 
up the point by again visiting the locality, while my eleven surviving 
larvs were growing, and presently moulting from 8th to 12th August. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Jeffrey had captured one or two more female 
moths, and confined them with three or four species of grass from their 
locality, and he found BracTiypodium sylvaticum to be the one most 
favoured, of which he kindly gaye me abundant evidence on the 9th 
of August with a blade of this grass on which were laid, in the most 
natural manner, about seventy eggs, singly, and side by side in scat- 
tered groups ; to this grass the larvsB of the first brood took readily 
and left the Phalaris^ their second moult occurring on 16th to l7th, 
and third moult 25th to 27th, when apparently they fed no more before 
they were laid up to hibernate ; the later brood were, of course, fed 
throughout on the Bracliypodium and throve well, moulting also three 
times, the second moult happening from 16th to 19th September, the 
third moult from the 26th to 4th of October, and on the 5th all were 
hibernating. 

On 2l8t of February, 1882, the air became suddenly warm, and 
many of the larvsB awoke from their long sleep, and for several days 
hung suspended by short threads ; they seemed very weak and unable 
to feed, though their grass was beginning to put forth tender shoots, 
yet they soon relapsed into a torpid state when the weather became 
colder during the month of March, and many then died. 

On the 1st of April, with milder weather, I observed one indivi- 
dual larva had, by its bright colours, apparently moulted, though I had 
no other evidence to judge from, as it was feeding openly on the potted 
grass quite unprotected ; its next moult took place in captivity at 
midnight of the 19th, it recommenced feeding in course of next day, 
and continued till the 29th, when it was laid up for what proved to be 
its last moult, which occurred late at night on (>th of May, and from 
that date it fed on till the 15th, when it was again laid up, but this 
time for the pupal change, which occurred on the night of the 20th : 
in like manner I watched the changes of three others, the last one be- 
coming a pupa on 8th pf June. 

The perfect insects were bred on the mornings of June 6th, 16th, 
18th, and 27th, those on the second and last date were females ; on 
comparing notes with Mr. Jeffrey for this account, I found his first 
moth was bred on the same day at about the same hour as mine, and 
that a large proportion of his larvae had been reared on Brachypodium 
pinnatum. 

The egg of sericealis is circular in outline, not quite flat, but just 
a little rounded at the circumferent margin, very numerously ribbed 
and reticulated, of a light greenish-drab tint, semi-transparent, and 
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rather glistening ; a few hours before hatching the top of the egg 
becomes slightly convex, like a bun, and shows through the shell three 
or four dusky brown specks. 

The newly-hatched larva is quite hairy, and, on examination, its 
head is seen to be whity-brown, with dark mouth and ocelli, and a dark 
grey internal (Lorsal vessel can be but indistinctly discerned through 
the skin of the body, as it is clothed with long white hairs, and amongst 
them are sub-dorsal hairs of a dusky greyish colour ; when a week old 
the back becomes tinged with very bright green, and the belly appears 
limpid and colourless ; up to this time it feeds on the cuticle of the 
grass. 

After the first moult it eats out a little notch from the edge quite 
through one side of a leaf ; the head now is greenish speckled with 
dark red, the body is of a watery green, showing the internal vessel 
deeply tinged with dark purplish-reel, so that the back appears of this 
colour, but with an interruption on the twelfth segment, the wart-like 
tubercles are glossy, and furnished with long single blackish hairs. 

After the second moult, it feeds in the same manner as before, 
the dark purplish-red back shows an extremely fine double dorsal line 
and whitish sub-dorsal lines, the pale greenish head has minute dusky 
specks, and each speck emits a black hair, and each tubercle of the 
body also is similarly furnished. 

After the third moult the larva is of just the same colours, and 
with all details of the previous stage, it now ceases to feed, and, after 
spinning a little silk as a foothold, becomes torpid until spring of the 
following year. 

Having hibernated, and got safely over its subsequent fourth moult, 
its light green colour is very much brighter, the dorsal line is now 
darker green, and the sub-dorsal is creamy -white ; it still attacks the 
edge of a leaf by first eating out a notch as far as the midrib, and 
thence eats away either upward or downward, taking out long portions, 
and always from the upper surface, until, in course of a week, its 
growth becomes more perceptible, as it attains a length of from 
6 to 6 mm. 

After the fifth moult its appearance is unchanged beyond the 
increase of growth, as it soon extends to 7 or 8 mm. in length ; its 
ravages on the grass are rather conspicuous, as it goes from one leaf 
to another, yet is careful not to attack the extreme point or the mid- 
rib, but after the 6th, or last moult, it feeds differently, beginning at 
the top, head upward, and eating downward through the midrib from 
one edge to the other in rather an oblique direction across the full 
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breadth of the leaf ; sometimes two or three leaves are thus eaten, 
more or less, but when its appetite is nearly satisfied, it eats only about 
three parts across the truncated top edge, so as to leave a portion 
uncut on one side, generally about half an inch long ; but previous to 
this the larva has reached its full growth, the length ranging from 15 
to 17 mm., according to sex, as the largest proved to be female ; the 
form is cylindrical, and of moderate stoutness, the head rounded, and 
the three hinder segments slightly tapered, the anal legs extended 
backward ; the greenish-drab coloured head with dusky dots and hairs, 
as before, the bright green of the body is deepest on the back as far 
down as the trachea, which shows faintly through the skin as a paler 
thread, the belly is of a rather lighter tint of the same green, the sub- 
dorsal stripes are white, and commence on the second segment, con- 
tinuing of the same width throughout, though drawing nearer each 
other as they approach the thirteenth, the outer edge of these is 
straight, but the inner edge is concave on every segment, so that the 
green ground of the back appears in a series of broad ovals, with a 
darker green dorsal line running through them ; the segmental folds 
greenish-yellow ; the round spiracles are flesh-colour finely edged 
with blackish ; the warty green glossy tubercles have each on the 
summit a fine dusky dot bearing a longish rough hair, which when 
highly magnified proves to be barbed ; all the legs green, the ventral 
and anal fringed with fine blackish hooks ; the skin of the body ^ soft 
and rather velvety. 

As soon as it has done eating at the partly truncated top edge of 
the leaf, as before mentioned, it remains quiet at that place for some 
hours, for it is there it ultimately pupates after arresting the growth 
of the leaf, and there, a little below the cut edge, it spins a few silk 
threads which draw the sides of the leaf a little towards each other 
and cause an oval-shaped hollow in part lined with silk, wherein the 
larva lies with either its head near the top edge or else the tail is 
there, as examples of both postures occur, and one or two threads are 
passed loosely from side to side over the back of the larva, forming a 
stay or cincture to secure all in position, and a few more over the 
hinder segments as further security, the uncut portion of the top 
edge of leaf is drawn down obliquely over the top of the hollow 
which shelters the occupant and hides a part of it from view, although 
it is all on the upper surface of the leaf, but the colour of the larva 
assimilating with that of the grass is no doubt a source of protection, 
and the same with that of the pupa. 

The pupa is about lOi mm. long with nothing remarkable in it« 
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form, the wing-coyers well developed with their nervures in strong 
relief, the abdominal segments are smooth and very lightly defined, 
the anal tip is furnished with several minute curly-topped spiny 
bristles, which are thrust into the silk and held fast ; its colour is 
green, having beyond the thorax the two white sub-dorsal stripes 
which marked the larva, these gradually fade away as it matures, and 
the wing-covers turn very pale, then afterwards quite dingy, and at 
about 9 o'clock the next morning the perfect insect is disclosed. 
Emsworth : July 12th, 1882. 



A LIFE HISTORY OF PAPILIO PMON, ROGER. 
BY J. J. WALKEE, E.N, 

It had, for some time, been a matter of surprise to me, that among 
the butterflies observed in the vicinity of Callao, the genus Fapilio 
was not represented : and it was, therefore, with no small satisfaction 
that, on January 13th, I captured a somewhat worn example of a 
grand black and yellow " swallow-tail," Fapilio Fceon, closely related 
to, but apparently quite distinct from, the noble Fapilio Thoas, L., 
which I had met with not rarely at Panama. 

During the next few days, I searched assiduously for the insect, 
and succeeded in finding its head quarters, about three miles from 
Callao. It was, however, by no means common, and the few speci- 
mens caught were invariably in poor condition. At last, one very 
warm afternoon, I noticed a worn J hovering over a double row of 
parsnip-plants, in a small patch of cultivated ground, evidently de- 
positing eggs. I at once got up from the bank on which I was 
lounging, and examined the plants : before long, I came upon a little 
caterpillar, which presented such a wonderfully close resemblance to 
a piece of fresh bird's-dung, that I at first hesitated about taking it 
up. It betrayed itself, however, as a Fapilio larva, by protruding a 
forked tentacle from the 2nd segment : so I continued the search, and 
soon had forty of these little fellows in my larva-box. 

The internal arrangements of a man-of-war do not afPord any very 
great facilities for larva-rearing, and I was at first a little puzzled how 
to dispose of my captures. By covering a good-sized fruit-basket with 
leno, and hanging it up to a beam in my cabin, I made an extempore 
breeding-cage, in which the larvae throve as well as could have been 
desired. The larvae continued to occur freely on the aforesaid parsnip- 
plants (the only ones I could find), and at the end of February, I had 
the pleasure of rearing a noble series of the perfect insect. 
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The egg was often found on the upper-side of the leaflets of 
parsnip {Fastinaca sativa), but always singly. It bears a curious 
resemblance, in its shape' and irregularly roughened surface, to a 
minute orange : its diameter being about one thirtieth of an inch, and 
its colour pale cinnamon-brown. 

The newly-hatched larva is about two lines long, nearly black, with 
a pale V mark on the face, and a light brown saddle-shaped spot on the 
8th segment : a large black tubercle on either side of the swollen 3rd 
segment, and one on either side of segments 4 to 13, gradually de- 
creasing in size to the 12th segment, that on the 13th being nearly as 
large as the one on the 3rd. These tubercles are covered rather 
thickly with long black hairs. 

On the 8th day, the larva was' 7 lines long ; the tubercles were 
still distinct, but the skin was slightly shining, and entirely destitute 
of hairs : colour brown-black, with a short, lateral stripe on segments 
2 to 4 ; a large lozenge-shaped spot on either side of segments 6 to 
8 (the hinder angles meeting on the back), and an irregular cloud on 
the sides of segments 12 and 13, pale whitish-ochreous ; prolegs 
whitish. 

At the penultimate moult, the larva was 10 lines in length : the 
above markings more distinct, the 4th, 5th, and 12th segments more 
conspicuously swollen than at any other stage. The skin was then 
very shining, and the resemblance of the creature to a piece of fresh 
moist bird's-dung, was most extraordinary. 

The full-fed larva is by no means easy to describe, but the 
following is an attempt : — Length, about two inches. Head small, 
rather dark shining grey-brown : the segments rapidly increase in size 
to the 4th and 5th, which are quite half as large again as any of the 
others. This enlargement is very conspicuous when the larva is at 
rest, the anterior segments being retracted after the fashion of a 
Choerocampa larva. The 6th segment is abruptly smaller, and thence 
to the hinder extremity, the body is almost uniform in size, the 12th 
segment only being very slightly enlarged. The front edge of the 
4th segment is rather raised, and extended forward, bearing a curved 
transverse row of five small pale-edged tubercles. Colour (in a fully 
marked specimen), rich umber-brown, marbled with paler, darkest on 
segments 2 to 4, and 8 to 12. A abroad, irregular, lateral, creamy- 
ochreous stripe, sometimes slightly tinged with pink, meeting in front 
of segment 2, well-defined on segments 3, 4, and 5, it then expands 
into a large, irregular, rhomboidal blotch, the hinder angles of which 
unite on the back of segment 9 ; thence the stripe is rather ill-defined, 
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gradually getting wider and paler as it nears the hinder extremity. 
An indistinct, pale, ochreous stripe above the prolegs : spiracles and 
legs pale brown, under-side and prolegs cool grey. Skin smooth, not 
at all shining. Tentacula long and slender, orange-yellow : these are 
protuded when the larva is irritated, and emit a powerful and not dis- 
agreeable odour, resembling that produced by the larva of P. Machaon. 
Many larvse are of an almost uniform pale ochreous-brown or clay- 
colour, with the markings scarcely visible. 

The small larv® feed quite exposed on the upper-side of the 
parsnip-leaves: the full-fed ones, however, are fond of lurking among 
the leaf-stalks, close to the ground. At all ages, it is very quiet and 
sluggish in its habits, often remaining for hours on the same leaf, and 
only quitting it when entirely consumed. It does not appear to be 
eaten by birds, and I have not bred a single ichneumon or other para- 
site from the considerable number of larvae which I collected. 

The pupa is about li inch in length, not very stout for one of 
its genus : the wing-covers scarcely project beyond the general out- 
line. The front of the head is deeply bifurcate, and on the thorax is 
a very conspicuous projection, pointing forwards and a little upwards, 
giving to that part a somewhat hooded appearance : there is a pair of 
deep fove« on either side of the abdomen, just above the wing-covers, 
and a double row of small projecting points down the back. Surface 
rough and opaque : colour light to dark wood-brown, mottled with 
darker, and, in many specimens, washed with opaque verdigris-green 
along the sides of the abdomen. It remains in this stage for about 
twenty days. 

H. M. S. ".Kingfisher," Caldera, ChUe : 
9th March, 1882. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF THE LARTM OF. HAWAIIAN LEPIDOPTERA. 
BY THE EEV. T. BLACKBUEN, B.A. 

The following descriptions of the larv» of four of the most con- 
spicuous and best known species of Hawaiian Lepidoptera may, I hope, 
be of interest. 

Vanessa Tammeamea, Kotz. 

Pale green, darker towards the sides, dorsal line slender, dark 
green, sub-dorsal lines broad, very pale green, spiracular lines broad, 
yellowish-green, head green, red down the middle, legs red, claspers 
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green ; head furnished with numerous green tubercles, each ending in 
a hair ; on each segment, except the last, four long spines (which are 
yellow at base, then red, then black, then white), from each of which 
seven smaller white spines branch out. On the last segment are two 
spines (similar to the rest, but much longer) pointing backward. In 
the young larva the body is black, except the space between sub- 
dorsal and spiracular lines, which is green. Larva feeds on a large- 
leaved plant, three or four feet high, apparently of the nettle tribe, 
growing rather plentifully in open places in the woods on the mountains 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

HOLOCHILA BLACKBUBlfl, Tucly. 

Onisciform ; clear bright green, above the head and along the 
spiracular line slightly flushed with pink ; along the back run two 
lines of pale yellow colour which almost meet on the last segment 
(where they are ill-defined) and diverge towards the head. The whole 
larva is obscurely pubescent, more distinctly so along the sides. It 
feeds upon the seed-pods of Acacia falcata (the Koa), and, no doubt, on 
allied plants in various localities on the Hawaiian Islands. The pupa 
is pubescent, short and stumpy, attached to a leaf or seed, &c., length- 
wise, by a few fine threads. 

Ageotis cbemata, Butler. 
Eather broad and depressed, especially near the head, where the 
larva appears more or less swollen. Very pale drab colour, the dorsal 
region of all the segments, except the first and last, occupied by 
blackish clouds which diminish in size backwards. The dorsal portion 
of the segments behind the head forms a horny plate, which (with the 
head) is obscurely testaceous in colour, but is margined with black ; 
spiracles black, legs and claspers of the ground-colour, but tipped 
with blackish. Peeds on a marine plant on sand-hills on Maui, hiding 

under the sand by day. 

* 

Ehgdaeia despecta, Butler. 
Convex, broad in the middle and much narrowed at the ends ; 
each segment individually also narrowed behind and in front ; green, 
almost unicolorous, save that the dorsal line is darker ; a few long 
hairs on each segment. Feeds in folded leaves of a large convolvulus- 
like creeper, which grows plentifully on the banks of streams in moun- 
tain localities on the Hawaiian Islands. 

Honolulu : ^rd June, 1882. 
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ON NTCTBMEUA BIF0RMI8, OF MABILLE, AND TWO OTHER 

FORMS OF NTCTEMERIDM FROM MADAGASCAR. 

BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

Nyctemera hifortnis (incorrectly Bpelt NicMhemera by its author) 
was described by M. Mabille in 1878 (Bull. Soc. Zool. de France) from 
specimens forwarded to him by Mr. Henley G. Smith. 

In 1879 we obtained a specimen agreeing with the description of 
the female, a white insect with dark grey-brown borders to the wings 
(scarcely nigris, Mab.), and in the following year we added an example 
answering to that of the male, i. e., front wings smoky-brown, with a 
paler semi-transparent central patch above ; hind-wings white, with 
the basal area and a broad abdominal border, extending a little beyond 
the first median branch, smoky-grey or grey- brown, and with a rather 
broad black external border ; below all the wings white, with the ex- 
ternal borders and the internal border of the primaries smoky-brown. 

Upon comparing these two specimens with one another, and with 
M. Mabille's description, I saw nothing to prevent their being sexes 
of one species, beyond the fact that no other species in the Nyctemeridw 
shows a similar discrepancy of pattern in the sexes ; the singularity 
of this supposed instance, moreover, was indicated by its author in 
the name which he gave to the species ; therefore, until a few weeks 
back, I allowed them to stand together in the Museum series. 

This year, however, we have received a female from the Bev. 
Deans Cowan, which corresponds with the male previously received ; 
the only difference being that the white area on the secondaries is a 
little smaller than in that insect ; in this respect, however, it agrees 
still more closely with M. Mabille's description of the male : the 
female of that description is thus proved to belong to a distinct 
species. Both forms will fall into Boisduval's genus Leptosoma rather 
than into typical Nyctemera, 

Leptosoma Mabillei, sp. nov. 

Nichthemera (sic) hiformis^ ? , Mabille. 
9 . Allied to L. biformis, but white : the wings with rather broad greyish- 
brown eitemal borders, which become gradually narrower towards the posterior 
angles ; primaries with a Tery slender brown costal margin and a broad grey-brown 
internal streak from near the base to the posterior or extenial angle j anus ochreous j 
pectus ochreous, with a black spot on each side ; legs and venter white, the latter 

spotted with black ; primaries below without an internal streak. 

Expanse of wings, 51 mm. 
Antananarivo, Madagascar. 

The two following new species of the genus Hylemera have re- 
cently been received : 
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HtLEMEEA. CANDIDA, «p. flOV, 
(J . Allied to jET. tenuis j snow-white ; primaries on both surfiweB with the 
apical area and external border broadly smoky-brown, its inner edge farming a 
slightly angular arch ; a series of five white spots or dashes close to the inner edge 
of this border, the first (beyond the cell) placed longitudinally, the three following 
transTersely, the fifth being a decided spot at external angle ; a smoky-brown spot 
at the end of the cell j base of primaries, head and palpi ochreous j antennae dark 
brown, rest of body slightly opaline. Expanse of wings, 30 mm. 

Ankafana, Betsileo Country {Cowan), 

This is smaller, nari*ower, purer in colour, and much more simply 
ornamented with smoky-brown than its nearest ally. 

Htlemeea nivea, «p. nov, 
cf . Allied to H.fragilis ; snow-white ; primaries on both surfaces with the 
apical area, a discocellular spot confluent with the latter and the external border 
broadly greyish-black j a sub-marginal wavy white streak tapering from the external 
angle to the first or second median branch ; base of primaries, head, collar, palpi, 
and 00X86, bright saffron-yeUow j antennse black ; remainder of body dull sordid 

white J costal border of primaries below tinted with yellow. 

Expanse of wings, 28 mm. 
Ankafana, Betsileo Country {Cowan), 

The absence of any oblique black costal dash, the slightly nar- 
rower external border, the white sub-marginal streak of the primaries, 
and the absence of a black discocellular spot on the secondaries, at 
once distinguish this from JECfragilis, 

I have not seen females of any of the five Mascarene species. 

British Museum : 

2^th June, 1882. 



NOTES ON BRITISH T0RTRICE8. 

BY C. G. BAEEETT. 

{continued from vol. xviii,^. 186). 

OrapJiolitha cinerana, Haw. — In support of the belief of many 
entomologists that this form is a species distinct from nisella, L. 
Mr. Hird, of Scoonieburn, Perth, very kindly sent me, last year, a 
number of larvsB feeding between united leaves of aspen {Fopulus 
tremula) . They were lively, but not very active, plump and of equal 
thickness, except that the anal segment was small ; also somewhat 
flattened beneath, smooth, and rather shining. Colour very pale yel- 
lowish-green, with a dark green irregular dorsal vessel, spots invisible, 
hairs very delicate, head chestnut-brown, with darker eyes and jaws, 
dorsal plate faintly tinged with brown, anal plate hardly distinguishable, 
When full-fed, yellow, with brownish dorsal vessel. 
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On aspen, feeding between the leaves, which it unites flatly 
together, and does not roll or fold, but eats away the parenchyma. 
June. Pupa light brown, between the leaves. 

All the perfect insects were certainly typical cinerana. 

Phtheochroa rugosana, — In July last, I received from Mr. "W. H. 
Fletcher larvsB of this species, found feeding in berries of Bryonia 
dioica, at Worthing, Sussex. They were restless, but not very active, 
fairly cylindrical, with wrinkled and rather swollen segments, pale 
yellowish-green, with delicate hairs arising from barely visible spots ; 
head chestnut- brown, edged with blackish behind, dorsal and anal 
plates green, feet also green. Eating out the pulp and also the hard 
seeds, and leaving only the skins of the berries, which they fastened 
together, and sometimes the shells of the seeds. These larvsB spun 
tough, opaque, whitish cocoons, attached to the covering of the vessel. 
The pupae were light brown. A moth emerged June 3rd. 

Von Hey den describes the larva, "very thick, slightly glossy, 
somewhat wrinkled with whitish raised dots, each bearing one short 
hair, unicolorous green, head somewhat narrower than the neck-plate, 
which is of a darker green than the rest of the body. In July 
and August it spun together leaf and flower-bunches, feeding in the 
green seeds. Pupating in a hollo wed-out part of the stem, closed with 
a leaf. Pupa yellowish-green, tolerably thick." It would seem, there- 
fore, that the pupa, as well as the larva, varies in colour. 
Pembroke : 14^^ June^ 1882. 



FURTHER TROPICAL NOTES. 
BY W. B. PETEB, C.M.Z.8. 

I note with considerable interest Mr. Champion's remarks, in 
your February number, on my Tropical notes. General descriptions 
of a country's Natural History are always interesting, and Mr. 
Champion might well have given us a more lengthy account of his 
experiences. With regard to his comparisons with my "notes," I 
must say that 1 always have understood that the Western tropics and 
South America are richer in number of specimens of birds, butter- 
flies, and beetles, than this part of the world. 

I should not like to be misunderstood in the meaning I wished to 
convey in my former letter. In stating that most travellers over- 
loaded their descriptions of every-day tropical scenery with astonishing 
birds, troops of monkeys, wonderful butterflies, shining beetles, 
gorgeous flowers, many coloured lizards, glittering snakes, &c., &c.. 
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all visible at one time and place — I did not say that such scenes did 
not absolutely exist, but that the rare exception was being described 
as the rule : I have myself seen a combination of several of these items 
more than once ; but if I had the books here I could pick out half-a- 
dozen in which such scenes, including the birds down to the "glittering" 
snakes, are printed as descriptions of what is to be seen almost daily 
in the tropics. 

Mr. Champion speaks of the forests of the Tierra Caliente of 
Central America being more open than those of the East, as probably 
accounting for the greater quantity of brightly coloured birds, 
butterflies, &c., to be seen in them, and this is no doubt correct : in 
open rides in the forest into which the sun can shine there are 
here a few Terias Junonia or Lyccsnidcs nearly always to be found, 
mostly common tjpecies, however, but it is the true primeval forest 
that I wrote about. As soon as one enters the high forest here, one 
might as well expect to find butterflies in Westminster Abbey, the 
interior of which is the best comparison of what the Bornean primeval 
forest is like that I can bring before my home-staying readers. 

"With regard to birds in the true forest, we have here in North 
Borneo as many species of birds and as brightly hued ones as any 
where in the world probably, the Pittas for instance, than which a 
more gorgeoosly coloured group of birds does not exist, and of 
which there are several species round this town, but the number of 
specimens is very small ; there is no lack of species of animals too, 
but to see one is most rare (except monkeys and squirrels, and these 
generally near plantations). 

As an actual experience of the high forest I may give a recent 
experience. I have just returned from having been a 10 days' journey 
on business in it. I saw but one butterfly the whole time I was 
actually in the forest, one of the Satyridce with a pink tinge on the 
under-side, and the usual rows of rings, it was flitting about in a space 
a litle more open than usual, owing to a large tree having recently fallen 
there ; of other things I saw a Cullassee monkey {8, rubicundus), two 
Kalawat (Q-ibbon, Hylohates, sp. ?) mother and young, an otter, and a 
tortoise of some 50-lbs. weight, besides a few birds ; this is all. As 
already written I was on business, had I been collecting I would have 
kept to some old clearings close by, and there got plenty of butterflies 
and birds amongst the deserted fruit trees. 

I notice that Mr. Champion writes that one does not find all the 
gaily coloured birds, insects, &c., at once, still they are there, and in a 
residence of a few monihs one becomes acquainted with them (the 
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italics are mine), he confesses himself " greatly disappointed with his 
first impressions," but after a long residence, hie opinion has greatly 
changed, and he can confirm my experiences but in one particular. 
On the contrary, I think these admissions prove all I have written. 

As for the tropical primeval forest, on some minds, and mine I 
confess is amongst the number, it exercises a strong and never-fading 
fascination. The enormous columnar tree trunks springing straight 
up branchless and curveless for 120 or 150 feet, the tightly pressed 
canopy of leaves overhead like an enormous roof, through which not 
a ray of the sun finds its way, the enormous buttresses to many of 
the trees, most of the spaces bptween two of which are large enough 
for a fairly big apartment if covered in, the strange creepers varying 
in size from thread-like stems with leaves not so big as ones nail and 
frequently variegated, to large species with three or four stems each 
a foot thick joined by rings, holding large forest trees in their tight 
embrace and rapidly strangling them, while their own cram of leaves 
high overhead is mixed with that of its victim, the ground covered 
with mosses large as English ferns (Caladium), some of them varie- 
gated in the most extraordinary way, others with leaves three or four 
feet across. Arums springing up higher than ones head, dwarf palms of 
the most exquisite beauty and of numberless species, the strange 
Nepenthes, and an infinity of other curious and beautiful forms of 
vegetable life, while clinging to the tree trunks are to be seen end- 
less orchids and parasitical ferns, all of tiny forms close to the ground 
but increasing in size higher up, till the remarkable elk- or stag-horn 
fern is to be seen high overhead, their strange fretwork leaves dangling 
down a dozen feet below the plants themselves, one of which if taken 
down would be nearly a cart load of itself ; more than all in impres- 
siveness is the gloom, the solemn silence, and the coolness, all these 
things give a strange charm to the true forest. 

But there is no animal life visible or insect either, besides termites 
and ants, except quite occasionally. 

The tropics are rich in species but poor in specimens, offering no 
comparison in the latter respect to many large districts in the 
temperate Zone that I know of, either as to profusion of birds, insects, 
or reptiles, but the superior attraction to a true lover of Nature and 
not a mere collector rests with the tropical forest for all that. 

In looking at collections made in the tropics, it must not be for- 
gotten that in most parts out here there are some 350 days or 
thereabouts in the year during which the enthusiastic Naturalist can 
collect. 

Elopuro, Borneo : I4ih April, 1882. 
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CHARACTERS OF NEW GENERA AND DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW 
SPECIES OF GEODEPHAQA FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

BY THE EEY. T. BLACKBUEN, B.A. 

{Resumed from 'p . 229, vol. xvii.) 

V. 

ANCHOMENIDJE. 

CYCLOTKOBAX, 
C. Kaeschi, 8^. nov, 

Convexus, nitidus, ater^ marginihtis pedibtisque obscure rufescentihus, art' 
tennis palpisque testaceis; capite mediocri ; oculis prominulis; antennis cor- 
poris dimidio plane hreviorihus ; prothorace suhquadrato vix transversOy afitice 
hand emarginatOy hasiutrinquefoveolatOf trans basin punctafo, angulis posticis 
subrectis ; elt/tris elongato-ovalibus, for titer striatis, striis (marginem apicem- 
que versus deficientibtis) fortiter punctatis, interstitiis convexis, humeris 
rotundatis. Long. 6^ mm. 

A single specimen occurred to me among loose stones on Mauna 
Loa, Hawaii, at an elevation of about 6000 feet. 

I feel some doubt about the generic position of the subject of 
the above description. It is cleariy a member of the Anchomenoid 
series ; and I am unable to detect well-defined structural characters 
to separate it from Cyclothorax (in which genus I therefore place it 
provisionally) ; but it will be desirable to point out (a) that the slight 
elevation of the prosternal process between the anterior coxsb (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., vol. xvi, p. 109) is scarcely to be traced in this insect ; 
(5) that superficially it differs considerably in appearance from any 
Cyclothorax yet known to me, inasmuch as it might be compared to one 
of the most elongate species of that genus, furnished with the thorax 
of Pterostichus minor. Sahib. 

The Berliner entom. Zeitschrift, Bd., xxv, 18S1, contains a paper 
by Dr. F. Karsch on the Coleoptera that Dr. O. Finsch collected in 
1872 on the Hawaiian Islands and elsewhere. The learned author, 
probably, had not seen my series of papers on Hawaiian CarabidcB^ 
since some of the species he describes as new are evidently identical 
with some previously described by me. I may observe that Olinda — 
where most of Dr. Pinsch*s insects appear to have been taken — is a 
locality in which I have collected at various seasons of the year, and 
with the ordinary insects (at least) of which I am fairly well 
acquainted. I venture the following remarks on Dr. Karsch*s species 
and determinations. 

AcupaJpus biseriatus, Karsch. This seems to be identical with 
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my Oyclotkorax cordaticolUs (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, p. 156), though 
there is a slight discrepancy in respect of size : I having stated it as 
"Long. 4^ — 5 mm " (I have since taken a specimen 6 mm.), and Dr. 
Karsch " 5 — 7 mm ;" and also the linear punctuation near the suture 
is stronger, according to Dr. Karsch, than as characterized in my 
description. In a recently procured series, however, I observe that it 
varies somewhat in intensity. 

JPlatynus planus, Karsch, is apparently mj Anchomenus erro (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., vol. XV, p. 151). The Doctor's description is, however, 
puzzling. The ^^ humeris productis '* of the Latin diagnosis becomes, 
in the German description, " die schuUem gerundet ;" again, P. planus 
is distinguished from P. albipes. Fab., ^^ durch den hinten starker 
verschmdlerten JProthoraa:,'^ but, further on, it is said of the prothorax, 
" hinten plotzlich, dock nicht stark, verschmdlerty The only difference 
worth notice between my description of -4. erro and Dr. K.'s of P. 
planus, consists in mj ^^ prothorax leviter transversus,^^ while the doctor 
has " longior quam laiior,^* Careful measurement of a series of speci- 
mens of A. erro gives the following result : the proportion of the 
greatest width of thorax to length down central line is as 20 to 19 
[this is my usual way of measuring] ; greatest width of thorax exactly 
equals greatest length — which occurs a little on either side of the 
central line. 

Colpodes octoocellatus, Karsch, is obviously my Anchomenus Sharpi 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, p. 122), although my description has " ow^Z*« 
hwmeralihus rectis^^ and Dr. Karsch's " humeris rotundatis.^^ In 
describing, I compared the insect with its ally. A, rupicola, Mihi, in 
which the sides of the elytra are rounded into a curve continuous 
with the base (whereas, in Sharpi, they are straight, and, speaking 
roughly, at right angles with the base), but I acknowledge that the 
actual corners themselves are rounded off. 

Anisodactylus ctmeattis, Karsch, seems to agree exactly with my 
Atrachycnemis Sharpi (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, p. 120), as does Prome- 
coderus fossulatus, Karsch, with Disenochus terehratus, Mihi. 

The two species of Carahidae that I have observed most commonly 
near Olinda are my Gyclothorax scaritoides and montivagus. These do 
not appear to be the subjects of any of Dr. K.'s descriptions, but I 
observe in his list of previously described species taken by Dr. Finsch 
at Olinda, Oopterus plicaticollis, Boisd., and Olisthopus insularis, 
Motsch. Now, it happens that my C. scaritoides is so much of the 
general aspect of Oopterus, that I went to the trouble of hunting up 
O, plicaticollis long ago, in the " Voyage au F61e Sud," and satisfied 
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myself that it differed from it (in which conviction I still remain after 
careful examination), and that my G. montivagtis is so closely allied to 
O. insularis, Motsch (which species I have in my own collection from 
New Zealand), that in describing it I thought it well to point out 
wherein it differed from the latter. This suggests strongly to me the 
idea that Dr. Karsch and I have, in this instance, the same two insects 
in view, and that we have arrived at different conclusions concerning 
them. A renewed examination of the matter leaves me still quite 
satisfied with my determination of them as new. My descriptions will 
be found in Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, pp. 122 and 156. 

The fact that I suppose Dr. K. and myself to have referred the 
same insect to different genera will not appear strange to any one who 
has worked at Polynesian Carabida ; indeed, a reference to Lacordaire's 
remarks, in the " Genera des Coleopteres," on the genera concerned, 
will show that their affinities were subjects of perplexity to that 
author himself. 

Cathedral Close, Honolulu : 
3rd June, 1882. 



DESCRIPTION OF A SPECIES OF PSTLLIDJE RECENTLY NEW 
TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

by john scott. 

Teioza ceithmi, p. Low. 

Verb. z.-b. Ges. "Wien, p. 656 (1880). 

Overwintered examples. — <? black. Metid black ; crown about twice as broad 
between the eyes as the length down the centre, the margin white, a little higher 
than the disc, on each side of the central channel a short longitudinal whitish line, 
disc near the base with a somewhat deep foTca, slightly curving in the direction of 
the eyes. Face-lobes perpendicular to the crown, white, stout at the base, clothed 
with a few fine white hairs. Si/es dark purple-brown, posteriorly with a narrow 
white margin. Antenncs black, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd joints fuscous-white,!2nd narrowly 
blackish at the base, 3rd longest, about 1} times longer than the 4th. 

Fronotum white, with a black puncture near the extremities ; mesonotum black, 
dull, anterior portion (dorsulum) with a yery fine, longitudinal, brown, central line, 
central portion with four lines placed one on each side of the centre, and another a 
little remote from the last, extremities brown, apical or^scutellar portion black. 
Elytra transparent, with an extremely faint brownish tinge, marginal nerve brown, 
palest next the base, apex narrowly rounded, length about 2\ times that of the 
breadth, greatest breadth across the inner branch of the dorsal fork of the cubitus, 
radius long, straight from the base to beyond the middle, where it slightly but per- 
ceptibly curves towards the costal margin, the distance between the apex of the 
radius and the upper branch of the adjoining furcation, which joins the marginal 
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nerve just above the apex, about li times as great as the distance between the 
branches of the furcation measured on the marginal nerve, the distance between the 
latter and the outer branch of the lower furcation about equal, measured as above ; 
nervules short, brown. Legs fuscous-white, or yellow-white j thighs : 1st pair with 
a broad black, longitudinal streak down the upper-side j claws blackish. 

Abdo7)ten black, genital plate yellow, sparingly clothed with short, pale hairs, 
anterior margin convex, sides produced into a long tooth or tongue-like piece, 
reaching to beyond the apex of the processes, the latter dark brown viewed from the 
side, about three times as high as broad at the base, outer margin convex, inner mar- 
gin slightly concave. 

Summer brood. — <? orange-yellow. Crowriy margin and pronotum as in the 
above. Legs yellow. Abdomen green or yellow, with the last two or three of the 
segments sometimes black in the middle of the upper-side. All the other characters 
as in the overwintered examples. Length, li line (Paris). 

Ova orange-yellow, longish-oval or fusiform, each set on a peduncle about 2^ 
times its length, disposed irregularly, singly, or in pairs on the upper- or under-side 
of the leaves of the samphire ; as they approach maturity, the base assumes a red- 
dish-orange colour, and they may frequently be observed waving from side to side, 
or swaying backwards and forwards. When close on hatching, they become entirely 
of a dull reddish-orange colour, and the peduncle is bent down until it touches the 
8urfa6e of the leaf, where it remains until the young larva has made its exit. 

Larva orange-yellow throughout all its stages, somewhat oval, flat, sluggish, 
with a narrow boi'der of glittering white hairs. 

Nymph pale orange-yellow, or with the abdomen green, flat, entire margin with 
a border of glittering white hairs, longest at the extremities, where they appear 
pectinate. Head broad, anterior margin notched in the middle, extremities rounded, 
disc with four short, longitudinal channels between the eyes, not reaching to the 
anterior margin narrowly rounded, almost in a line with the anterior margin of the 
head. Legs pale yellow. 

This species was originally taken on Crithmum maritimum by Dr. 
A. Puton, at RoscofE and Morlaix (Finisterre), towards the end of 
June ; and, from Dr. F. Low's description, made from specimens sent 
to liim by the discoverer, I believe these to have been of a newly- 
hatched brood. Here it has been taken in all its stages, at Anstey's 
Cove Eocks, near Torquay, by P. H. Gosse, Esq., F.E.S., who most 
kindly forwarded me many examples, from which the above description 
has been made, together with the following vivid note of his suc- 
cessful search : 

" Anstey's Cove, in the neighbourhood of Torquay, is divided into two by a 
projecting promontory. The northern of the two, which is the nearer to Babbi- 
corobe, has a fine beach of white limestone pebbles. At the rear, the limestone has 
fallen from the lofty clifPs in great cubic blocks, as big as a small cottage or a railway 
carriage, which now lie on the shingle, or on the sloping dibris. Prom crevices in 
these blocks, from beneath their bases, and from the ground between, even from 
amidst the white pebbles, the Samphire is now shooting up (April, 1882) in dense 
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tufts, from the old gnarled stems of last jear, the young shoots alreadj six or eight 
inches high, and carrying half-a-dozen of the compound succulent leayes, or more. 

Peering among the tufts, on the 14th, I espied, on some of the leayes (usually 
on the back of the lowest leaflet) a minute orange-coloured speck, which, under a 
pocket lens, appeared to be an ovate shield or scale, convex above, but adherent 
below by its entire surface to the leaf, each furnished, at its extremities, with a 
horizontal fringe of close-set parallel straight styles, like the teeth of a comb, of 
glittering whiteness. These shields are perhaps '05 or '06 inch long, judged 
roughly.* 

While I was examining these, wondering whether they might be pupse of the 
desired Trioza or not, I became aware of a number of other minute entities, scattered 
about the mid-ribs and the leaflets of the Crithmum ; so minute as to be only just 
discernible, when seen edgewise against a dark "background. These were oblong 
egg-like bodies, of orange-yellow hue, elevated each on a slender white pedicel, about 
thrice its own length : the pedicel standing up stiffly and perpendicularly from the 
leaf, and carrying at its summit the egg (?) affixed obliquely by its end ; reminding 
me of the ova of the ffemerobiadts. 

The shields (pupss ?) are by no means rare : and these pedunculate eggs are 
even more numerous ; but always single and isolated, so far as I observed. 

But scarcely had these been noticed, before I caught sight of a little Aphis-like 
fly, with ample glassy wings, deflexed, and tectiform, yellow fore-parts, and bright 
green abdomen, crawling on the mid-rib of a leaf I endeavoured to secure it in a 
pill-box ; but it was wide awake, and the handling of the plant, cautious as I was, 
alarmed it, and caused it to vanish. Another I succeeded in boxing, with a bit of 
leaf; but trusting to its quietude, I left the box uncovered, that I might more easily 
secure the next I saw. The stillness proved treacherous, however ; for in a few 
moments, looking, I found it had flown. But I did succeed in bringing home two 
examples j which, with examples of the other forms, I despatched, by post, to Mr. 
Scott, the same evening." — April 15M, 1882. 

Lee : Ut May, 1882. 

P.S. — Since writing the foregoing, on the 24th ult., I have ob- 
served the exit of a few of the infant larvae from the Qg^ in its upright 
position on the peduncle, and I am, therefore, not certain that the 
mode stated above is a true one, because by my examining the con- 
tents of the bottle, some of the leaves may have fallen on others bearing 
the eggs, and thus have produced the result I there witnessed. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for further observation to determine which of 
the two modes is the natural one. — J. S. 

* As I sent away to Mr. Scott, by post, inimediately on my arrival at home, all that I had 
gathered that day, these observations were, of necessity, very hastily made, and contained many 
mistakes. I afterwards found that the " ovate shields " were not adherent, as I had supposed, 
but were perfectly mobile, wandering larvse, with six short legs, crouching close and flat to the 
leaf, but ready to crawl rapidly away, when disturbed. I found them, too, of various degrees 
of development : some not appreciably larger that the pedicelled ova, whence they had been 
doubtless just hatched, and some fully '1 inch long. From the fact that some of the largest had 
the abdomen of a rich green hue, and a pair of over-lapping places developed hindward from each 
sido of the thorax, which I conclude to be the wing-sheaths. I presume tiiese to be pupft» ; 
but they were active and locomotive as the others.— P. H. O. 
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Distribution of the gewM Platypleura : a correction, — In the report of the 
Proceedings of the last meeting of the Entomological Society of London {ante p. 48) 
I am described as having " alluded to the genus Flatypleura as occurring nearly all 
over the world." I certainly did not make this statement, as the genus is absent 
from the Nearctic, Neotropical and true Australian regions. Its area, however, is 
still extensive, the tropical parts of Africa and Asia being its head quarters, though 
in the first it is found as fax south as the Cape, and in the second as far north as 
China. It is also found throughout the Malayan Archipelago. What I ventured 
to observe in my paper, as read by the Secretary, was this : " The more we see of 
the Bhynchotal fauna of Madagascar, the greater is the amount of structural spe- 
cialization apparent, and its distinct character revealed. This is particularly the 
case with the Cicadida, and every species of the widely distributed genus Flaty- 
pleura which has yet been received from Madagascar has also proved new to 
science."— W. L. Distant, East Dulwich : 1*^ July, 1882. 

Supteryx vittatui, Linn. — In a shady comer of my garden grows a patch of 
ground-ivy (Nepeta ylechomaj about two yards square, and on this, at this time, 
Supteryw vittatus is not uncommon. I have no doubt, seeing the pupa-skins are 
there, that this is the food-plant of the species, which, although often found in 
woods and other places among herbage, has not, as far as I can discover, ever been 
identified with any particular food-plant. It probably feeds on other Lahiata, as 
do other species of the genus, but, whether or not, its association with this plant is 
"worth noting as an addition to a group of allied species of insects correlated in 
attachment to related species of plants, whether by their respective evolution or not. 
— J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : Sth July, 1882. 

Occurrence of Molanna palp at a, McLachL, in Perthshire, — I have just taken a 
few specimens of the above caddis-fly at Lochan Creag Madaidh on the Glen Lyon 
hills ; the level of the Lochan is about 1750 feet above the sea.— James J. King, 
Fortingal, Perthshire : Srd July, 1882. 

On Scymnus JRedtenbacheri, Muls., an additional British species j and some other 
British Coleoptera. — Among some doubtful beetles from the collection of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of Scarborough, now in the possession of Mr. Mason, of Burton-on-Trent, I 
found a specimen of a Scymnus that I could not determine. M. Brisout de Bame- 
yille has kindly named it for me as Scymnus Bedtenbacheri, Muls. {bisiynaius,'Boh.), 
a species new to the British list. Mr. Mason has since found several more speci- 
mens under the name of S. limbatus, and it is quite possible that Mr. Wilkinson 
may have distributed the species as 8. limbatus. S, Bedtenbacheri is, however, very 
distinct from the true 8, limbatus j in fact, it belongs to a separate group, Nephusj 
Mulsant, of which we have only one representative, 8. quadrilunatus, 111., which 
has been struck off the British list, although there seem to be one or two specimens 
extant that rest on good authority. 

S, Bedtenbacheri is a small insect (f lin.), of long-oval shape, with long grey 
pubescence, sometimes entirely black, but usually with a longitudinal curved band 
of a red or yellowish-red colour on each elytron ; all the specimens I have seen 
possess this band ; the legs are entirely of a pale yellow colour. 
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I have only a aingle specimen of 8cymnu8 limhatus (the only one of our generally 
receiyed species with which it can be confused) to compare with S. Eedtenhacheri ; 
this is a type specimen from Mr. Eye's collection, kindly lent me by Mr. Mason : 
the two species may at once be distinguished by their very different shape, and by 
the colour of their legs ; according to Mulsant, this latter character is not always to 
be depended upon, but it is most marked in the specimens before me, S. limhatus 
having dark pitchy legs with yellowish tarsi, and the legs of 8. Eedtenhacheri entirely 
of a light yellow colour ; the almost round shape of S. limhatus, however, compared 
with the long-oval shape of S. Eedtenhacheri, affords a character by which the two 
species can be easily distinguished. 

There are two other species of Scymnus which have been put forward for a place 
in the British list, viz., S. lividus, Bold, and S. arcuatus, Rossi. 

The claim of the former species rests on a single example found on the Northum- 
berland coast by Mr. Bold, which, from the description (Ent. Annual, 1872, p. 91), 
will probably turn out to be only a variety of one of the known species, which are 
rerj variable. 

With regard to S. arcuatus , a single specimen was brushed out of old ivy near 
Market Bosworth by Mr. Wollaston, who had previously found it in some numbers 
in Madeira. It is placed in the European list between S. Ouimeti, Muls., and 8. 
impexus, Muls. It appears to be a very distinct species, " the elytra having in com- 
mon two horse-shoe shaped whitish-yellow lines, open towards the front, and of 
which the lower encloses the upper " (Ent. Annual, 1873, 33). 

Many of the 8cymni are so obscure, and apparently vary so much, if we may 
judge from Mulsant's long descriptions (Coleopteres de France, Scymnierid. pp. 
210 — 266), that it is quite possible we may have several more of the described 
European species in Britain. 

While mentioning Mr. Bold's 8. lividus^ it may perhaps not be out of place to 
ask if any Coleopterist knows what has become of Mr. Bold's collection. Anchomc' 
nus quadripunctatus, De Q-., and Tachys quadrisiynatus, Duft., rest, as British, on 
single specimens taken by Mr. Bold very many years ago. There is no reason why 
a species should not be admitted on a single specimen ; but if, after the lapse of a 
large number of years, no further specimen has been found, it is but reasonable to 
conclude that in some way or other the species may have been imported, or that 
some mistake may have been made. With regard to Tachys quadrisignatusy it ap- 
pears to be quite probable that, after all, Mr. Bold's insect may be a light variety of 
the common T. histriatus, especially as the former insect, according to Du Val, is 
very variable.- -W. W. Fowleb, Lincoln : July ^thy 1882. 

Polystichus vittatus and other Coleoptera near Hastings. — I have pleasure 
in announcing that I have taken a single example of the former at Fett beach, a 
locality certainly seven miles from Bopeep. Although I worked hard for about two 
hours, I failed to get more. My brother, Mr. H. F. Collett, obtained for me Trox 
sahulosus by turning up the soil under a dead rabbit, in Guestling Wood. I am 
just now taking Athous difformis plentifully of an evening under my dining room 
window. One evening, between 8.30 and 9.30, 1 got as many as 14 ! — E. P. Collett, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea : July 18^A, 1882. 
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Note on Oodemas cenescens, Boh. — ^I observe that, according to Dr. Karsch, 
Oodemas cenescens, Boh. (CossonidcB) occurred to Dr. Finsch at Olinda. Is it possible 
that "Olinda" is here a misprint for " Honolulu," whence Boheman states that he 
procured the species ? I have taken several species of Oodemas at Olinda (vide 
Annales de la Society Ent. de Belg., 6th July, 1878, and Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xvii, 
p. 199), but not anescens. If it be really a fact that Dr. Finsch took on Maui the 
veritable species obtained by Boheman near Honolulu, the certainty that such was 
the case would possess the deepest interest for me, as my experience goes to show 
that no species of the genus is common to Oahu and the southern islands of the 
group. — T. Blackbubn, Cathedral Close, Honolulu : %rd June, 1882. 

Dipterous larvcB in the human subject. — In compliance with the request of your 
correspondent, Mr. William E. A. Axon, in the July number of the Magazine, p. 
45, I beg to refer him to the following sources of information on the subject in 
which he is interested : the Medical Press and Circular for March 15th, 1882, p. 
238 ; the number of the same for April 5th, 1882, p. 304 ; ditto, April 12th, pp. 314 
and 325 ; ditto, April 26th, p. 368.— J. A. Osbobnb, M.D., Milford, Letterkenny : 
Ist Juhf, 1882. 

A day's larva-collectinff in the New Forest. — Whilst on a visit to Lyndhurst at 
the end of last month, I had the opportunity, in company with my friend Mr. Free- 
man, of Plymouth, of having a day's larva-collecting in the vicinity. It was evident, 
from the denuded state of the trees, that larvae were abundant, and such proved to 
be the case. 

Oak produced a number of miscellaneous larvse, the most noteworthy being 
Liparis monacha, Nyssia hispidaria, and Cymatophora ridens, all commonly ; the 
lichen-covered branches, a few Lithosia quadra ; beech, the young larvse of Demas 
coryli j and the stunted sloe bushes, Thecla betulce and Aleucis pictaria. 

The most interesting larva, however, which we beat out was dislodged from a 
large oak in the open forest. The larva resembled, in a marvellous degree, a piece 
of detached lichen, and we were both at first glance much puzzled as to the species. 
On close examination we were of opinion that it was the larva of Catocala promissa, 
and Mr. Buckler, to whom we sent it, recognised it as one of the varieties of that 
species figured by Hiibner. 

In the afternoon we entered one of the enclosures for Limenitw Sibylla and 
Argynnis Paphia. After a diligent search we found two full-grown larvae of the 
former, both resting on the upper-surface jof leaves of honeysuckle. The larvae of 
Argynnis Paphia were by no means scarce, crawling over the dead leaves in open 
places, in search, no doubt, of their food plant ; and, to judge from the way in which 
the violets were eaten, the larvae must, at an earlier date, have been indeed abundant. 
Mr. Freeman found a pupa of this species suspended from a piece of honeysuckle 
whilst searching for the larvae of L. Sibylla. I may remark that perfect insects 
were extremely scarce. — A. H. Jones, Shrublands, Eltham : IQth June, 1882. 

Carposina, H-S., referable to the Tortricina. — ^Whilst recently investigating a 
peculiar group of the Conchy lida, which is represented by several genera in Australia 
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and New Zealand, I happened to discoTer that the European genus Carposina, 
M-S.j usually placed amongst the OeleehidtBy is truly referable to this same group. 
That it does not belong to the Gelechida is sufficiently proved by the separation of 
veins 7 and 8 of the fore- wings, which in the Gelechida and (Ecophorid(B are invari- 
ably stalked j the long straight porrected palpi and peculiar venation of the hind- 
wings also remove it from those famiUes. 

The group of the Conch^lidod in question is represented in Australia and New 
Zealand by the genera Paramorpha, Heterocrossa, Sondia, Outophora, and Coscin- 
optycha. All these agree in the following characters, viz. : — the fore-wings have 12 
separate veins ; the hind-wings have only 6 veins, of which 3 and 4 risd from a point 
or short stalk, 5 from upper angle of cell, 6 free ; the fore-wings are unusually 
elongate and narrow, always with tufts of raised scales j the hind-wings are un- 
usually pointed, and the cilia often long. Carposina exactly accords with these 
characters, except that veins 3 and 4 of the hind-wings appear to be separate, which 
is, indeed, the only point of generic separation from the genera mentioned. The long 
porrected palpi (difPering somewhat in the sexes, as also in others of the genera) and 
the rather peculiar costal strigulse are additional points of resemblance, which make 
the relationship unmistakeable. In superficial colouring and marking the species 
very closely resemble Faramorpha and Heterocrossa. 

The species of this group are so curious, and at first sight so little suggestive of 
the usually broad-winged Tortricina^ that it may be necessary to explain that there 
is another Australian group, represented by the genera Heliocosma and Hi^perxena, 
which affords a clear transition to the ordinary type of the ConchylidcB. 

The relationship of Carposina to the Australian fauna is so interesting that I 
thought it worth while to point out the mistake made in its location. — E. Meyeick, 
Christchurch, New Zealand : April 20<A, 1882. 

On some Hymenoptera of the sandy districts of Hungary. — In the description 
of the insect-fauna of the spring 1 mentioned that the air was but little animated, 
but now (summer) the case is altered. Buzzings, chirpings, creakings — the mingled 
hum of the swarms of insects all around — are fit to put an entomologist, espewally 
a Hymenopterist, into a state of ecstasy. He should have a hundred hands not to 
miss anything of value. The heat is indeed excessive, on the colder spots 40° Beaum., 
or more ; the sand burns the hand laid on it to such a degree that it is involuntarily 
withdrawn j there is no shade, not the smallest cloud on the deep blue sky, and yet the 
condition is not intolerable. On the contrary, one breathes free and easy, for al- 
though the air is very hot it is very dry j the pores of the skin are fully active, and 
by the rapid evaporation of perspiration the skin is always cool ; and I can truly 
say that to me the excursion to these steppes did not differ from a stay at a bathing 
place, for I left the place, after six or eight weeks, mentally and bodily invigorated 
and refreshed. 

Scarcely have we put a foot on the sand when we are surrounded by Bemhex 
olivaceay F. This grand white species of Spheyida follows us everywhere in our 
walks. It flies round us, its circuit becoming always smaller, and finally it settles 
on our coat. Its tone is a monotonous plaint, just like that of Eristalis tenax. As 
we proceed onwards the Bemhex circles roimd us more and more, flying about like 
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white snow-flakes. Soon they settle on our sleeres, shoulders, and back ; and yet one 
cannot capture them, for they parry every motion of our net aimed at them. They 
are also very wary when on their favourite flowers — Euphorbia Qerardiana, Cen- 
taurea arenariay Eryngium campestre, and Marruhium peregrinum. 

They are most easily caught in the vicinity of their nests. If one comes to a 
place quite destitute of vegetation, where the yellowish -white ground covered with 
loose sand has in it a hundred or more holes side by side, there is the colony of 
Bemhex. They place themselves at the mouth of the holes, and with an invisible 
yet fabulously rapid motion of the feet throw the sand backwards, so that it appears 
as if blown by bellows, and it falls down in the form of a streak about a span wide. 
Their prey is always a Dipteron. One has here nothinf;; more to do than to scatter 
the sand with his feet, so that the holes are covered, then the home-comers cannot 
easily get to their nest and betake themselves to digging. More continue to come 
home, and soon a whole swarm like snow-flakes flies hither and thither. Now I 
seise the net, strike rapidly about ten times, swinging it backwards and forwards 
dose to the surface of the ground. By such means the capture does not fail, and it 
is also announced by the plaintive tones in the net. 

Other species occur, but they cannot be taken in this manner. Here Stnomor- 
phut tridens, F., makes its nest, and among them, here and there, the deceptively 
similar Larra hungarica. Fried. : they can only be captured when sedentary on the 
ground. Both species always prey on Homoptera and have an entirely similar 
mode of living. Stitomorphus tridens occurs in greater number, Larra hungarica 
only sparely. We stir not hence being in expectation of catching a splendid Chrysid. 
We look with watchful eyes on the sand and are happy when we see a dark-looking 
fly approach with slow flight. It alighted on the hole of a Bembex and quickly glided 
ia ; it soon returned and sat for some seconds at the mouth of the hole until it was 
expelled by a returning Bembex; then it arose with a heavy flight about a metre 
high and settled two or three paces off on the sand. We cautiously approach it 
with the net but it flew farther away ; fortunately it cared not for further flight but 
remained still near at hand ; finally we got near enough and were able to throw the 
net over it. As soon as it felt our fingers it rolled itself up and feigned death. Now 
we were able to give a glance at it : — it is the 9 of the splendid Ohrysid Famopei 
eameuSf Kossi, which is parasitic on Bembex, Mostly only the $ is obtained ; the 
^ (which has more abdominal segments) is found earlier on the flowers of Centaurea 
arenaria and thistles, but is always very scarce. Once, at the end of August, I 
found a (? in a Bembex nest engaged in pairing. — Fbof. Kabl Saj<5, in Entomol. 
Nachrichten : January 1#^, 1882. 



Matabblb Lakd Ain) thb Yiotobia Falls : a Naturalist's Wanderings in 
the Interior of South Africa. From the letters and journals of the late Fbank Oatbb, 
F.R.G-.S. Edited by C. G-. Oates, B.A. London, 188L 

It is only of late years that books of travel have contained more than an 
occasional passing reference to Natural History, or at least to Entomology ; but at 
the present day, it is not often we take up one from which some useful information 
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respecting insects may not be deriTcd, while many, like the work before us, will 
always retain a permanent scientific yalue. 

Frank Oates, whose last travels are recorded in the present work, when a young 
Entomologist was settled at Leeds, be afterwards became a student at Oxford, where 
he showed a great tast« for out-door exercise and Natural History. After seTeral 
premonitory symptoms, his health gave way to such an extent as to compel him to 
renounce his hopes of a successful Uniyersity career ; and on his partial recovery, he 
undertook his first journey out of Europe to America, where he spent a year, travel- 
ling chiefly in Guatemala and California. Soon after his return from America, he 
set out again for South Africa, with the fixed intention of reaching the Zambesi. 
During the early part of his journey, he was accompanied by a brother ; but after- 
wards he travelled alone, or with such European travellers as he chanced to encounter. 
Unhappily he was detained in the country two years, by the stoUd opposition of the 
natives, before he was permited to visit the Falls, of which, however, he gives no 
account, though he took some striking sketches. He saw the falls to great advantage ; 
but having been obliged to visit them during an unhealthy part of the year, he was 
attacked by fever shortly afterwards, and died at a few day^* journey on his home- 
ward route. 

The account of his journey is compiled by one of his brothers from his notes 
and journals. He made extensive collections and sketches, and the book is illus- 
trated by numerous coloured plates and woodcuts of scenery, and natural history ; 
and the appendix occupies a third of the volume, including Ethnology by Dr. 
Rolleston, Ornithology by R. B. Sharpe, Esq., Herpetology by Dr. Q-iinther, Ento- 
mology by Prof. Westwood, Botany by Prof. Oliver, and a list of Mahalaha Words 
and Phrases from F. Oates* note books. The section of Entomology, which is 
what chiefly concerns us here, consists of a complete list of the butterflies taken (72 
species), an account of the more important moths, and general notes of the insects 
of other orders, with notices and figures of three new beetles, and the Tsetze Fly. 
This appendix includes 65 pages of text, three beautifully executed coloured plates, 
and one plain plate, representing details of external anatomy. The body of the 
work likewise contains occasional references to Entomology ; thus the plate opposite 
p. 143 shows on one side a native oven, formed of a termite-hill, the lower portion 
of which is hollowed out, and filled with wood, which is set on fire, and when con- 
sumed, renders the receptacle an admirable oven, retaining its heat for a great length, 
of time. On p. 135 a woodcut is given of a termite-hill which was no less than 18 
feet high. 

The Stxtdent's List of Bbitish Coleofteba. Mr. Pascoe sends us the 
following : "In your review of my little work, " The Student's List of British Ooleof- 
ptera *' (p. 46 ante)^ you say " our author is very severe on writers of * unrecognisable * 
descriptions ;*' but the reasons given in a note, which related exclusively to the 
older writers, are that they were " made without a knowledge of allied species," and 
that " the most important points of structure remain unnoticed." I did not com- 
plain of " writers utterly incompetent," nor of others " fully competent " who failed 
to impart their knowledge to others. I did, however, complain of descriptions 
"pour prendre date" the writers, I believe, confiding to the protection of an absolute 
rule of priority whereby the most diagnostic notice serves the purpose." 
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A PROBABLE CLUE TO THE HABITS OF CEAULIOBUS 
INSECUSELLUS, STAINTON. 

BY H. T. STAINTON, T.R S. 

I do not know whether there have been any recent captures of 
this insect, but so far as I am aware it has never yet been bred. 

The possible habits of the larva have long occupied my attention, 
but it is only within the last twelve months that I have attained a fresh 
idea as to its mode of feeding. 

I may premise that the earliest known captures of ChauUodus 
insecttrellus were erroneously recorded in the Zoologist for 1848, p. 
2035, under the name of Chauliodu» Illigerelltis (a very different and 
much larger insect) ; the two specimens which formed the subject of 
that notice " were taken by Mrs. Stainton and her sister, on the downs 
near Stoats' Nest, on the SIst July, 1847," and I then added, "I am 
unable, not having caught them myself, to speak with certainty as to 
what plant they were beaten out of, but most probably out of the 
junipers, as we thrashed the junipers most assiduously for Gochylis 
rutilana, of which I was fortunate enough to obtain five. Mr. W. 
Shepherd also took a specimen of this insect off the junipers at the 
same place, the following week.*^ 

In preparing my firsfr Catalogue of British TineidsB and Ptero- 
phoridae (published in 1849), I realized that these little specimens of 
a Chauliodus taken at Stoats' Nest were not the veritable Illigerellus, 
and I proposed for them the name of insecurella (in this Catalogue 
they stand in the genus Elachista under section A). I then mentioned 
that I had again met with it on the downs at Stoats' Nest, August 
16th, 184H, but was still uncertain as to the plant that it frequented. 

I have no record of the number of specimens I caught on that 
occasion, but two of those captures and the two specimens of July 
31st, 1847, are the sole representatives of the species now existing in 
my collection. During a period of 34 years I have made no fresh 
captures of the insect. 

The description which I gave in the Zoologist for 1848 (not having 
then fine specimens before me) is of little use, and unfortunately I 
am hardly better satisfied with the description in the Insecta Britan- 
nica volume, for the points of distinction on which I am now disposed 
to lay the most stress are not there alluded to. 

Of late years several new species of the genus Chauliodus have 
been described by the German and French Entomologists, and in 
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Staudinger-Wocke's C9.talogue, Herrich-Scbaffer's Oh, dentoselluSy fig. 
967, y. p. 208 is given as a synonym of my insecurellus, an opinion I 
am not pj^epared at present to endorse. 

One, however, of the recent novelties, ChauUodus iniquellus, de- 
scribed by Wocke in the Stettin, ent. Zeitung, 1867, p. 209, from 
specimens found near Breslau on the flowers of Athamanta oreoselinumy 
in the middle of July, seems to come so near to insecurellus that I 
thought it possible they might prove identical, I am, however, now 
of opinion that this is not the case. 

In August last year, Monsieur A. Constant, who is now settled at 
Grolfe Juan (not far from Cannes), sent me a box of Micro-Lepidop- 
tera for determination, and amongst the species sent was ChauUodus 
iniquellus, which he said he found in the larva, state in September 
feeding on the seeds of Peucedanum officinale and cervaria, but re- 
maining in the pupa state all through the winter, spring, and summer, 
the moth not appearing till the following month of August. 

In my reply I mentioned this and Ch. strictellus as species in 
which I was much interested, and on the 27th October, Monsieur 
Constant having just returned from an excursion in the Est^rel 
mountains between Cannes and St. Raphael, very kindly sent me some 
pup» of both these species, remarking that I might expect the 
strictellus to emerge very soon (which they did on the 6th and 8th 
November), but that for the iniquellus I must have patience, as the 
moths would scarcely appear before August, 1882. He accounted for 
this extreme difference of habit owing to the larva of iniquellus feed- 
ing only on the seeds of Peucedanum, late-flowering plants which do 
not blossom till near the end of summer, whereas strictellus is not 
restricted solely to Peucedanum but feeds also on other umbel liferae 
(such as Ferula), which are in full vegetation at the end of October, 
so that the perfect insects have no difficulty in finding opportunities 
of depositing their eggs. 

These pupsB of iniquellus I kept indoors in a cool place through- 
out the winter and on the 7th of July, when starting for a tour in 
Scotland I took them with me ; true to their appointed time the first 
appeared July 19th, two more July 29th, two others August 6th, and 
two others August 12th after my return home, I have, therefore, now 
before me a series of iniquellus, of my own setting, which I can better 
compare with my specimens of insecurellus, and I come to the conclu- 
sion that the two species are undoubtedly distinct. 

It is notorious to any one who has devoted a little attention to 
this genus that some of the species have the anterior wings more or 
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less falcate, such as Illigerellua (to which Haworth gave the name of 
falciformis) and chcerophi/llelluSy whereas in others, as pontijicellus^ 
ochreomaculellus, &c., the hind margin is more or less rounded. Now 
iniquellus belongs to the latter, insecurellus. rather to the former sec- 
tion ; at any rate, the hind margin of the cilia from the apex appears 
straight and not at all rounded at the apex as in iniquellus. 

In insecurellus the basal portion of the anterior wings seems 
decidedly paler than in iniquellus and contains three black dots (not 
mentioned in my previous descriptions) placed thus : one on the sub- 
costal nervure, one beneath it on the fold, and the third and smallest 
one placed rather more posteriorly nearly midway between the other 
two, I believe I can trace these dots more or less distinctly in all my 
specimens of insecurellus, whereas in the bred specimens of iniquellus 
I see no symptoms of them. 

Herrich-Schaffer's figure of Ch, dentosellus shows no indication 
of these three black dots ; moreover, he says it occurs near Vienna 
in May and June, a period of appearance which would ill accord with 
insecurellus, so that on these two accounts I would prefer for the 
present to consider dentosellus as distinct from insecurellus. 

The larva of iniquellus being a seed-feeder must be much less 
exposed to observation than the leaf -feeding larvae of this genus. In 
localities where Heracleum sphondylium grows commonly by the road 
sides, and Ckauliodus chwrophyllellus occurs, the presence of the larvae 
of this species as revealed by the browned leaves of the Heracleum 
becomes quite a feature in the landscape. 

As the larva of insecurellus has hitherto escaped observation, I 
strongly suspect that it must be a seed-feeder, and very probably, as 
with iniquellus, the larvae which feed up and pupate in autumn do not 
appear in the perfect state till the end of July and beginning of 
August. 

In Dr. Rossler's last work on the Lepidoptera (Die Schuppen- 
flugler) of Wiesbaden he has a notice of Ckauliodus iniquellus, at p. 
318, which is very suggestive. "The imago is not scarce in woods 
near Mombach, in July, on and around the flowers of Feucedanum 
oreoselinum. If we wish to breed it, all we have to do is to carry home 
the umbels of ripe seed in October. Afterwards we shall find amongst 
them on the ground numerous small pupae without any cocoons. Any 
traces of the larvae in the seeds or stems have not been observed." 

I must here repeat my best thanks to Monsieur Constant for his 
most acceptable present of pupae of Ckauliodus iniquellus, the new 
notions thus obtained seem now to have brought us within measure- 
able distance of the discovery of the larva of Ckauliodus insecurellus. 
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I shall be very glad to hear from any Entomologist who has made 
any recent captures of the insect. Its old locality must I fear have 
long since been extirpated by advancing cultivation, if not by bricks 
and mortar, but no doubt it occurs on other chalk downs, where shelter 
for unfortunate Micros is afforded by the growth of juniper, and 
where TTmhellifera of some sort blossom and go to seed. 

Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. : 
August lUh, 1882. 



DESCRIPTION OP a NEW SPECIES op PENTATOMID^ FROM JAPAN. 
BY W. L. DISTANT. 

In writing on a small collection of Bhynchota from Jokei, Japan 
(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. [July], 1881, p. 28), I recorded a species of 
FentatomicUe as Tropicoris metallifer, Motsch. ?, remarking that my 
two Japanese specimens appeared to agree well with the descriptions 
of Motschulsky and Oschanin (the latter author having renamed and re- 
described the species), with the exception of the colour of the apex 
of the scutellum ; I have, however, recently received a specimen of 
T. metallifer from the Amur, and find that the Japanese forms con- 
stitute a very distinct species, which I here describe. 

Thopicobis japonicus, n. sp. 

Body above metallic-green, body beneath and legs pale reddish, membrane pale 
fuscous, with the nervures darker. Head very thickly and ^coarsely punctate, with 
the eyes ochraceous. Antennae, with the Ist and 4th joints, pale reddish ; 2nd, 3rd 
and base of 4th joints fuscous ; 3rd joint longest, Ist smallest, 4th a little longer 
than 2nd (5th wanting). Pronotum coarsely and densely punctate, sub-rugulose at 
base, lateral angles produced into somewhat broad and flat processes, their apices 
slightly concave, the apical angles obtusely spinous, the anterior spine longest and 
most produced, lateral angles distinctly serrate, and, with the margins of posterior 
angles, pale reddish ; two small, irregularly rounded, ochraceous fascise near an- 
terior margin. Scutellum thickly and coarsely punctate, and sub-rugulose at base. 
Corium very thickly and finely punctate. Abdomen above dull reddish. Membrane 
pale fuscous-hyaline, appearing darker at base, from reflection of abdomen, the 
nervures darker. Abdomen beneath bright pale reddish, the sternum somewhat 
ochraceous. Prostemum coarsely punctate, particularly at lateral angles. Legs 
speckled with fuscous. Stigmata black. Eostrum ochraceous, its apex pitohy and 
reaching the base of 4th abdominal segment. 

Long. 17 mm. ; lat. pronot. angl. 11 mm. 

Hab. Tokei, Japan. 

This species is closely allied to T. metallifer, Motsch., but differs 
by the very different structure of the pronotal angles, the concoloroue 
apex of the scutellum, different colour and structure of the an- 
tennsB, &c. 



Selston Villas, Derwent Q-rove, East Dulwich : 
August, 1882. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF ENNYCHIA ANQUINALIS. 
BT WILLIAM BUCKLER. 

In the belief that no description has been heretofore published of 
the larva of E. anguinalis, I am induced to think the following account 
of it from the egg may be acceptable, and here 3 must thankfully 
a<;knowledge that it is entirely due to the kind and friendly co-opera- 
tion of Mr. "W. B. Jeffrey in sending me the largest share of a small 
batch of eggs he was lucky to obtain from the parent moth he had 
captured, that I am enabled to give this history. 

I received the eggs on the 9th of August, 1881 ; eleven of them 
were laid on leaves and on a bract of the blossom of Origanum vulgare, 
and four on a leaf of Mentha arvensis, singly, and one overlapping 
another ; though they were very flat when first laid, as Mr. Jeffrey 
informed me, yet I found they had begun to swell and by the next day 
had filled out considerably, and on the 17th four of them hatched, and 
another on the 20th, but no more. 

The larvae moulted three times, the first moult occurring when 
they were eleven days old, the second moult when twenty-five days 
old, and the third moult at the age of thirty-eight days ; from this 
last moult the period of maturing varied from thirteen to seventeen 
days ; the latest hatched individual was full-fed on 17th of October, 
just six days behind the others. 

At Mr. Jeffrey's suggestion I tried Thymus gerpyllum at first with 
two larvae, and they took to this food very well as long as the supply 
lasted, the others equally well to Origanum, feeding on the cuticle of 
the leaves during the first three days and thus caused small trans- 
parent blotches, and on the fourth day began to eat small holes quite 
through the substance of either leaf. 

About the end of the month I found only four alive, as one of 
those two that had previously fed on thyme — a food I was unable to 
provide any longer — had died, having refused the marjoram, although 
its companion soon took to it, and the others had thriven well on it 
from the very beginning of their career to the end ; eating more and 
larger pieces from the leaves as they grew bigger, and latterly whole 
leaves would be consumed, but only those of a medium size, for they 
seemed not to care for the larger leaves nor the smallest, nor the 
blossoms. 

They very cleverly kept themselves concealed by spinning their 
light hammocks in such an artful manner as to draw a leaf or 
two partly round the stem of their location so as to appear like a 
natural disposition of plant growth ; and so fine and thin was the silk 
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spun under the leaves, that though of whitish colour it never showed 
at all conspicuous, while it served to veil the full depth of the larval 
colouring ; indeed, the whereabouts of a larva could only be guessed, 
by noticing pieces absent from the neighbouring leaves, as it was very 
seldom I could detect one while it was stretched out a little beyond 
its residence in the act of feeding. 

When full-fed they wandered restlessly for two or three days, 
and then one spun itself up in a cocoon attached to the top of its cage 
and to the leno cover, another spun its cocoon in a piece of hollow 
stem provided for it, one in the leaves of marjoram, and the fourth I 
accidentally squeezed, so that it was unable to spin and eventually 
perished ; and I learned from Mr. Jeffrey that a similar untoward 
mishap had befallen one of his only two larvae just when he had 
brought them to maturity. 

From the larvae reared between us, three examples of the moth 
were bred, the earliest by Mr. Jeffrey on 8th of last June, and two by 
myself, probably somewhat later, as they had both died before I had 
observed them. 

The egg of anguinalis is round and flattened, becoming more and 
more convex and plump above as the embryo develops ; the surface 
is very finely pitted or reticulated, of a whity-greenish tint and 
slightly glistening ; the day before hatching the darkish head of the 
embryo shows through the shell. 

The newly-hatched larva is of a transparent flesh-colour, slightly 
tinged with pinkish-grey, with a grey-brown head and neck plate, and 
on the rest of the body most minute dusky dots and hairs ; it becomes 
pinkish when a week old, and very active. 

After the first moult it is semi-transparent tinged with dark pur- 
plish-pink, which increases towards the end of this stage, and its 
hammock is very transparent. 

After the second moult the larva is of a deep purplish brown-pink 
colour, the skin less transparent than before, except the plate on the 
second segment, which is translucent, glossy and greenish, finely freckled 
with black, the head similar but with browner freckles on. the face ; the 
spots on the body are very distinct, large, black, and glistening, while 
the purplish-brown skin is dull and opaque ; ten days later, when seen 
in repose it seems short and almost black, though when disturbed and 
eager to escape it stretches itself out to 8^ mm., and is then seen to 
be much more slender, and tapered at either end ; the colouring of the 
head and second segment is as before a rather olive-green, but the skin 
on other parts appears to be a very dark smoky-green, and slightly 
glistening at the segmental divisions. 
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In about ten or eleven days after the third moult its full growth 
is attained, and the length is 18 mm., its stoutness in proportion, taper- 
ing from the third segment to the head, also at the two hinder segments ; 
•beyond the thoracic each segment is subdivided by a deep wrinkle 
across the middle of the back and again by one nearer the front and 
another nearer the end, the two central portions, bearing the trape- 
zoidal large roundish spots, are very plump, a similar spot is on the 
side, another beneath the spiracle and another is lower and farther 
behind, near the belly ; the colour of the head and second segment is 
bright olive-green and very shining, the lobes of the head are marked 
on the crown with black and with fine black freckles on the face, the 
plate is also finely freckled with black, all the rest of the body has a 
very dull purple skin relieved by large black and minutely wrinkled 
spots, especially while the larva lies at rest, but when roused up into 
activity the purple hue still becomes a little neutralized by the green 
interior, this change of colour seems to be caused by extreme tenuity 
of the skin at such times, when it allows the green to show partly 
through, and to glisten slightly at the divisions and increase the soft 
lustre of the black spots ; when, however, the larva shortens itself 
and the ^kin shrinks, it obscures the green beneath, much as the skin 
of a purple grape obscures the green pulp within ; each spot bears a 
fine hair ; the spiracles are small, round and black ; the anterior legs 
green, the ventral and anal legs are translucent and almost colourless. 

The cocoon is of whitish silk, which, after a few weeks, turns of a 
light flesh-colour, its shape is oval, about 11 mm. long, and composed 
of a coarser outer structure and a more compact and finer texture 
within. 

The empty pupa-skin was found to have nothing remarkable in 
its form but a rounded knob at the abdominal tip furnished with 
widely diverging, fine, curly-topped bristles attached to the lining, its 
length being 7 mm. ; in colour darkish brown and rather shining. 

Emsworth : August lOth, 1882. 



A CONTRIBUTION TO THE LIFE HISTORY OF SPERCHEUS 
EMARQINATUS. 

BY THE REV. W. W. FOWLED, M.A., F.L.S. 

About the 16th of last May, Mr. Billups kindly sent me two live 
specimens of Spercheus emarginaius taken at West Ham. I put them 
into a glass globe of water to watch their habits : the first thing that 
struck me was the peculiar way in which they walked on the under- 
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Bide of the surface of the water, exactly like a fly on the under-side 
of a pane of glass ; a thin film of air contained between the abdomen 
and the projecting sides of the elytra seemed to serve as a kind of 
float, and support them. 

On May 19th, I was very pleased to see that one of the specimens 
had developed an egg-bag: the bag is formed of a tough whitish 
membrane, and covers the whole of the abdomen : at first it was con- 
tained within the projecting sides of the elytra, but by May 25th, it 
had swollen beyond them : on May 28th, it was very much swollen, 
and the shape of the eggs (a long oval) was quite visible ; unfortu- 
nately, I did not look at the beetle again for two or three days, as I 
was much occupied, and, therefore, missed the hatching period, but on 
May 31st, I found that the egg-bag had disappeared, and that a num- 
ber of larv» (about 100) were hatched out. I at once noted that, al- 
though so entirely different in shape, they walked on the under-side of 
the surface of the water back downwards, exactly like their parents : 
occasionally, they would crawl below upon the plants, but did not stay 
for long, and immediately on letting go their hold of the plant, they rose 
rapidly to the surface: apparently, it is impossible either for the larvae or 
perfect insects to go beneath the surface of the water unless they can 
manage to cling to some plant and crawl down ; on examination of 
some specimens of the larvae mounted in glycerine jelly, I found the 
tracheae very largely developed, and the quantity of air thus contained 
within the body would explain the fact ; the tracheae end at the tail, 
through which the insect apparently mainly breathes : it never, how- 
ever, assumes a perpendicular position like the larva of the gnat, but 
always keeps a horizontal one, with all its legs at the surface, and 
its tail curved upwards to meet the air. 

I hoped to follow the insects through further stages, and divided 
them into three lots, but, by June 5th, all the first lot had died, and, 
by June 9th, the second lot, all but one or two, had died also ; on 
June 10th, I found out the reason, for I caught them in the act of 
devouring one another, an operation for which their huge jaws pecu- 
liarly fitted them. I then separated the very few remaining out of 
the three lots, but it was of no use, as the last died on June 12th. 
The original beetles are now (Aug. 9th) well and thriving, and will, 
I hope, continue so, as Mr. Billups tells me that a railroad is likely to 
be run through the locality they came from, and that Spercheus is 
likely again to become in time one of our greatest rarities. 

The larva is so peculiar, especially as regards its mouth parts, that 
I got Mr. Matthews to dissect it, which he has done with his usual 
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skill, and has also f urDisbed me with his drawings, and the chief part 
of the appended description : so little is known of the larvae of the 
Tarious species of Coleoptera, in spite of their characters being so im- 
portant for classification, that the addition of even one or two full 
descriptions may prove of great use. 

The following, then, is a detailed description : — 

Sead very large, rounded, with short, straight, filiform antenns, consisting of 

three almost equal joints (fig. 6). £ody elongate, ^ther narrowed anteriorly, con- 

siderably widened behind middle, conical towards th^ extremity, with two prothoracict 

segments divided by a very indistinct suture, three metathoracic segments divided 

by two equally indistinct sutures, 
and seven abdominal segments, 
of which the first is considerably 
the largest. The last segment of 
the abdomen carries two small 
knobbed processes, and each joint 
is furnished with strong sete. 

Leffs rather long and slender, 
with the trochanter of the hind- 
leg divided transversely in two parts 
(fig. 7) ; tibia narrowed towards 
apex, widened at the base, with a 
few long setffi on each side : tarsi 
one-jointed, carrying two claws of 
unequal length. 

The mouth parts are very pe- 
culiar (especially the maxillary 
palpi, which are almost unique in 
shape), and, therefore, deserve a 
separate description : — 

The mctxillary palpi (fig. 2a) 
are four-jointed, and have the basal 
joint very enlarged, with a hollow 
cavity on the inner-side covered 
with a membrane, from which a 
long point or style proceeds, like 
another lobe; the second joint is 
very short, the third double the 
length of the second, and the fourth as long as the other two together. 

The maxilla (fig. 2b) is unilobed, sharply pointed, with a flat surface in the 
middle, fringed with hairs on either side. The mandibles (fig. 3) are very large and 
slender, each with the apex divided into two very strong and very sharp hooked 
teeth, the upper being the longest ; there is also a blunt tooth about half way 
between these and the base of the mandible. 

The mentum (fig. 4) is balloon-shaped, broadly rounded in front, and constricted 
at base, with a strong fringe of incurved hair on each side within th^outer edge : 
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the apical edge is broadly excised ; it Beems to bear a considerable reiemblance to the 
so-called mask of the dragon-fly ; the labium and tyula are concealed behind the 
mentain, and only the points of the labial palpi and ligula are risible. 

The labrum (fig. 5) is Tery large, rounded, and convex, with a few small teeth 
on each side, and a row of fine set® about half way from the base. 

The insect always carries its formidable mandibles wide open, and is evidently 
carnivorous. 

Lincoln : August 10th, 1882. 



NOTES ON THE NEUEOPTERA OF LANGDALE. 
BY J. J. KINO. 

On August 3rd, 1881, 1 left London for a holiday at the English 
lakes, having selected Skelwith Bridge, which is about three miles 
from Ambleside, as my head quarters. 

During the month of my sojourn I found the English lake dis- 
trict to have rather a depressing effect on the spirits of the anxious 
collector who is eager to be at his work, owing, in a great measure, to 
the abundant supply of rain, which at times continues without inter- 
mission for four days (my experience), and causes the river to rise 
many feet above its usual level, covering up the bushes and herbage 
along its banks, so that all collecting along the margins of the river 
has to be suspended for a few days, until the ground gets into a fit 
state to walk upon. 

In a moderately dry season I should think that the district would 
turn out well for Neuroptera, as there is a very great variety of land 
surface, &c., but my captures were not very extensive, owing to the 
wet season. 

On the afternoon following my arrival, I went down to Winder- 
mere lake to search for Setodes argentipunctella, McL., the type 
specimens of which had been taken by Mr. Hodgkinson, near 
Windermere lake, but I was unsuccessful in obtaining it near the 
lake ; Mr. McLachlan having shewn me a number of specimens of 
this species that he had captured in Belgium, during July, along the 
banks of a small river, I thought I might obtain it if I made a 
search along the Brathay river, and towards evening I was rewarded 
with a number of this beautiful little creature, which abounds near 
Brathay Church. 

I only captured some 84 species, excluding the Perlidcs and 
EpTiemerida (which are not worked up yet), most of them being more 
or less common ; but among the Trichoptera one novelty fell to my 
net, namely, a new Hydroptila, 

Below will be found a list of the species taken. 
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PSEUDO-NEUBOPTERA. 

FSOOIDJB. 

Clothilla pulsatoriaf L., very common in the house. 

Fsocus lon^icomUf Fab., a few were taken along the Bratbay rirer, and also 
near Bjdal water. Ps. nehulotusy Ste., common everywhere. Pa. variegatua^ Fab., 
rare, near I^ungeon Ghyll. Pa. aexpunctatuay frequent on the road to Dungeon 
QhylL Pa. bi/aaciaiua, Latr., common near Grasmere lake and Brathay river. 

Stenopaocua immaculatuay Ste., abundant everywhere. 

Caeiliua Jlavidua, Ste., common all over Langdale. C obaoletuat Ste., rare in 
Langdale. C. vUtatua, Dalra., frequent. 

Peripaocua ph€Bopierua, Ste., frequent. 

Elipaoeua Weatiooodii^ McL., abundant everywhere. E. hyaUnuat Ste., equally 
common with the last. E.Jlavicepa, Ste., common. 

ODONATA. 
Sympetrum atrioUUumf Charp., common. S. acoticum, Don., rare. 
Libellula qucuirimacuUUa, L., a few specimens were observed sporting over some 
poob on Loughrigg Fell. 

CorduUgaater annulcUuay Lair., not common. 

^achnajunceoy L., frequent. ^. cyanea^ Miill., with the last species. 

Pyrrhoaoma minium, Harr., on every pool. 

Agrion cyathigerumy Charp., about Grasmere lake and Bydal water. 

NEUROPTERA-PLANIPENNIA. 

Sialia lutaria, Linn., a few. S.fuUginoaa, Pict., not common. 

Sisyrafuacaia, Fab., abundant about Grasmere and Bydal water. 

Micromua ptiganuaf L., common everywhere. 

JSemerobiua micanat Oliv., common, ff. humulif L., abundant, ff. marginatua, 
Ste., a few specimens along the Brathay river. H. limhatua, Wesm., frequent, ff. 
smbnebuloauaf Ste., on trunks of apple trees near Skelwith Bridge. 

Chryaopa fiava, Scop., common. Ch. alba, L., common everywhere. 

Coniopteryx tineiformia, Curt., and C. aleyrodiformiaf Ste., both species were to 
be had by beating. 

Panorpa germanica, L., common. 

TRICHOPTERA. 

Phryganea varia, Fab., common near Elter water. 

Limnophilua marmoratua. Curt., common all over the district. X. lunaiua, 
Curt., common everywhere ; on the south side of Bydal water it is excessively 
abundant, each tap of the beating stick dislodging scores of this species : I caught 
aome hundreds of it to see if I could get variety in wing>markings, but did not find 
m specimen that differed much from the type. L. centralia, Curt., also very com* 
mon. X. aparaua, Curt., abundant. 

Anabolia nervoaa, Curt., not common. 
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Stenophylax stellatusy Curt., abundant. 

Halesus radiatuSf Curt., a few were taken on the Brathaj river. 

l)ru8U8 annulatus, Ste., rare. 

Sericostoma personatum, Spence, a few specimens occurred. 

Goera pilosa. Fab., at Elter water, but rarely. 

Silo pallipesy Fab., common. 

Crunaecia irrorata, Curt., three specimens were taken. 

Lepidottoma hirtuiUf Fab., common everywhere. 

Leptocerus alboguttatus, Hagen, very common near SKtelwith Bridge. L. ci' 
nereusy Curt., not so common as the next. L. aterimusj Ste., abundant. L. hilineatus, 
L., at Elter water. L. allifronsy L., among the rushes on Elter water. L. die- 
similisj Steph., not common. 

Mystacides nigra^ L., not common. M. azurea^ L., common. M. lonyicornift, 
L., also common ; a nice yellow variety of this species occurred, in which the dark 
markings are nearly obliterated. 

Trianodes bicolor, Curt., common, by sweeping the reeds on Elter water. 

(Ecetis lacustriSf Pict., common at Elter water. (E. testacea^ Curt., with the 
last. (E.furvay Bamb., rare at Elter water. 

Setodes argentipunctella^ McL., common along the Brathay river. 

Hydropsyche lepida, Pict., a few were taken along the Brathay river. H, guU 
tatUf Pict., common everywhere. 

Philopotamut montanuSf Don., rare on the Brathay river. 

Wormaldia auhnigra^ McL., rare in the same locality as the last. 

Neureclipsis bimaculata^ L., two specimens. 

Poly cent ropus Jlavomaculatus, Pict., common. P. Kingi, McL., rare. 

Holocentropus picicornisy Steph., frequent. 

Cyrnus trimaculatus, Curt., common everywhere. Cflavidus, McL., rare on 
Elter water. 

Tinodes waneriy L., common on all the streams. 

Psychomyia pusilla, Fab., a perfect pest. 

Chimarrha marginatay L., a few on stones on the bed of the Brathay river. 

Rhyacophila dorsalis, Curt., always turning up when it was not wanted. 

Glossosoma vemale, Pict., common. 

Agapetus fuscipesy Curt., common. 

lihytrichia lamellariSf Eaton, along the Brathay bum. 

Hydroptilaf n. sp. I believe that this species was taken among the rushes on 
Elter water. 

Oxyethria costalis, Curt., and Orthotrichia angustella, McL., both occurred 
along the Brathay bum. 



207} Sauchiehall Street, G-lasgow : 
June, 1882. 
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ON THE SPECIFIC IDENTITY OF TEEIA8 HECABE AND T, 
MANDARINA. 

BY H. PBTEB, C.M.Z S. 

For the second time I have bred the full black bordered Terias 
Hecahe from eggs laid by the extreme form of T. Mandarina ; the 
latter is simply the form under which this species hibernates. 

Some five years ago I succeeded in breeding a few specimens, all 
of which were good typical Secabe, from eggs laid in the early spring 
by Mandarina, but hesitated in publishing the fact until I had con- 
firmed it by further observations. 

T, Mandarina only appears about Yokohama in the autumn and 
after hibernation in the spring, the intervening broods being Hecahe, 

A decided difference is observable in specimens according to the 
altitude at which captures are made, the Mandarina form appearing 
much sooner towards autumn in the mountains than on the plains. 
We may, therefore, conclude that temperature is the cause of the 
differences in form, size, and coloration of this extremely variable 
insect. This insect having been described under many names, I pro- 
pose uniting all under the name of Terias mult 'frons, and in a paper 
in course of preparation will give a list of its jjynonyms. 
Yokohama : ^rd June, 1882. 



HTMENOPTEEA AND HEMIPTERA AT DEAL IN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1882. 

BY EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. 

I have just returned from Deal, where I have been staying for 
about three weeks, during which time I have done my best to get 
together as many rarities as possible. The late Mr. F. Smith always 
regarded Deal as one of the best localities for Hymenoptera in this 
country, and, knowing the many scarce species that he took there, I 
was very glad to have an opportunity of collecting on the same ground. 
I think I may say that I found the larger proportion of the species 
that he mentions as occurring there, but two or three which he found 
in abundance were totally absent, so far as I was able to discover. 
The year in which Mr. Smith found his best things was 1857, and he 
gives a full account of his captures in the Entomologists' Annual for 
1858. No doubt that year, as he says, was unusually hot and sunny, 
and this year has been thus far less sunny than usual ; still, I did not 
have a single wet day whilst I was at Deal, and 1 was certainly sur- 
prised at the absence of some species and the scarcity of others which 
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one expected to find in abundance. I may take the following as 
examples of divergence in the experiences of Mr. Smith in July and 
August, 1857,. and myself in July and August, 1882. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

Andrena Hattorfiana. Smith says : " The fine red variety, and 
also the black, in about equal numbers ; in all, thirty fine specimens 
of the female, the male we were too late for. All were taken on the 
flowers of Scahiosa arvensis'^ This year the black variety of the ? 
was common, but I could not get a single coloured one ; I got the $ 
also, but not so commonly, and only when first I arrived, about the 
20th of July : at that time both sexes frequented the flowers of 
Centaurea scahiosa^ but, later on, when Scahiosa arvensis was in full 
bloom, although the Centaurea was still out, they appeared to visit 8. 
arvensis almost exclusively. 

Andrena Cetii. — " This pretty little species was plentiful on the 
scabious ; we found every variety, including the * affinis^ of Kirbj — 
the male varieties include \\iq A. frontalis of Smith" (Smith). Of 
this insect I could not find a single specimen. The weather was fine, 
the scabious abundant, and the time of year and locality the same as 
when Smith was collecting, but no Cetii could I find. 

Andrena simillima. — " Extremely abundant on the flowers of the 
blackberry ; this species was taken at the foot of the cliffs, half a 
mile beyond Kingsdown " (Smith). This species also I could not find, 
but I expect I did not go far enough along the coast for it. 

Andrena coitana, — " Very plentiful" (Smith). I did not meet 
with it. 

Nbmada jacobcece ^^ in Bome numbers" (Smith). I did not meet 
with it. 

Epeolus variegatus, — ** Taken plentifully" (Smith). I found it, 
but very rarely. 

Cilissa leporina "on the slope of Kingsdown it abounded" 
(Smith). I only found one worn (J. 

If there were any doubt as to the locality or the time of year the 
absence of these species might be explained, but Mr. Smith, in his 
article in the Annual, says : " During the latter part of July and the 
beginning of August," and describes the locality at Kingsdown so 
exactly, that it could not be mistaken ; the only difference in the 
place seems to be that in 1857 the ground above the slope at the side 
of the road between Walmer and Kingsdown was waste, and now it is 
cultivated, but the slope itself remains in its natural state. I also 
took the following, which I think are worthy of notice : — 
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Pampilm chalyheatus, ? , and Wesmaeliy (J ? , on the sandhills. 
The latter species, with the curious spine in the middle of the ventral 
valve of the apical segment of the abdomen of the $, has only occurred 
in this country before at Ghobham. 

MUcophus maritimus, 2 g and several $ on the sandhills. 

Tachytes lafivalvis, Thoms.?, (J. I have taken 3 (J of a Tachytes 
with the pubescence of the face bright golden. This peculiarity 
Thomson gives as a characteristic of his lativalvis, but I only got the 
one sex, and do not yet feel quite certain that it may not prove to 
be a variety of pectinipes. 

JProsopis dilafata, both sexes common on Achillea millefolium, 

Colletes marginata, a few (J , by sweeping, and several ? off the 
flowers of Trifolium arvense, repens, and agrarium, on the sandhills, but 
difficult to see, as it frequents such very low growing plants. 

Coilioxys acuminata, 4 ? from a small sandy pit near Kingsdown. 

HEMIPTEEA. 

In this Order I did not capture many rarities, as my time waa 
almost exclusively devoted to the Hymenoptera; Mr. E. P. Collett spent 
one day with me, and worked more particularly for them, and, from 
the result of his day's work, I should think that this year was not 
below the average for the Heteroptera. Amongst my better captures 
were: 

Odontoscelis fuliginosus, on the sandhills. 

Calyptonotus lynceus, on the sandhills, but chiefly in the larval 
form. I only got 2 perfect and Mr. Collett I. 

Teratocoris Saundersi, in the same locality where I took it in 
1868, and apparently confined, as then, to one spot, i, e,, the small 
rushy tract just when first one enters the open ground beyond Sandown 
Castle, which is strewn with large stones. I took (J and ? , only 2 of 
the latter fully developed. 

Miridius quadrivirgatus, 2 specimens by sweeping. 

JPlagiognathus Bohemani, and nigritulus, the former commonly, 
the latter rarely, on the dwarf sallows, by sweeping and by grubbing 
at their roots. 

Qlobiceps salicicola, Eeut. ? (Ent. Mo. Mag., xvii, p. 13), rarely^ on 
the dwarf sallows, by searching among the stems and at the roots. I 
could not get it by sweeping. I must express my great doubt as to the 
distinctness of this species irom Jlavomaculatus, Heuter lays stress on 
the shape of the basal spot of the corium, but in the specimens 1 have 
(8 males and 12 females), the shape of this spot varies in both sexes 
from a basal triangle to a lateral vitta, extending to the apex of the 
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corium, and triangularly widened at the base ; also the carina at the 

back of the vertex is distinctly curved as mflavomaculatus. Is it 

possible {\idX Jlavomaculatus also lives on the sallow, or is salicicola a 

northern form, perhaps, oijlavomaculatus ? I will send examples to 

Dr. Eeuter, and obtain his views on them. 

Nahis flavomarginatusy 1 developed ? , by sweeping. 

Holmesdale, Upper Tooting : 

14^^ August, 1882. 



Cocci and earwigs. — I have on my red currant bushes some colonies of Lecanium 
ribis, A. Fitch, which jear after year increase and multiply, that is, in some years 
there are more absolutely than in others, and in one year they abound on one bush, 
and in one year all but leave it and appear on another. I speak only of the females, 
for the male I have never been able to find in any stage of life. The species seems 
distinct enough, the shell being separable by its characteristic structure from that of 
others of the genus resembling it, and it seems to be confined to the red currant, 
except that I have found occasionally, on an adjacent Acacia, one or two which I 
believe to be of the same species, but they do not occur on any other tree. Their 
manner of life is in this wise : in the early spring (February or March) the eggs are 
hatched under the hibernated maternal shell, which was in the year previous fixed 
on the older branches, generally under the protection of loose bark, and although 
the young ones soon come out from the cover, they remain close by« and for many 
weeks grow very slowly, remaining soft, shell-less, and of a dingy light brown colour. 
About the middle of May the shell becomes well defined on the growing or full- 
grown form, assuming a light brown colour, and having several dark brown streaks 
or shades, the shape being broad-oval, slightly convex. Then they gradually become 
more convex, the discoidal wrinkles appear, the smooth central ridge more distinct, 
and the colour changes to deep, shining, sealing-wax red, which is maintained 
throughout the following winter. 

Up to the 15th of June this year the shells, growing and even full-grown to the 
limit of the penultimate condition above mentioned, were numerous, but then almost 
all disappeared, and I was puzzled to account for their absence. But, looking closely 
one day at the end of June, I saw, at the place where a Lecanium had been a few 
days before, two young earwigs engaged in demolishing the last remains of the 
departed. It is perhaps hazardous to say in this case " ex uno disce omnes** but I 
think it not at all improbable that among their capabilities the ForficuUs are cocci- 
vorous. If this theory be correct, then earwigs may be added to the list of benefi- 
cial insects recommended by Mr. Comstock as desirable to encourage in districts 
infested with injurious Cocddce. 

In his description of L. rihis^ Asa Fitch has stated that, in the State of New 
York, it is common on the red currant, and that he supposes it was imported with 
plants of this fruit from Europe, which may possibly be true, although it is added, 
no European author has indicated any Lecanium living on currant bushes. (Signo- 
noret. Ess. Coch.. p. 462). As far as he was able to judge from some 9 examples 
which I sent to him, and without knowing the $ , Dr. Signoret believed this species 
to be distinct fipom any other described one. — J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Qardens, 
Lewisham : August lOthy 1882. 
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Uuptertfx vittatus. — In confirmation of the note in the August No. (p. 67, 
ante)^ I may mention that on a large patch of ground-ivy, in a wood not far from 
here, I found, this morning, Eupteryx vittatus in the stages of larva, pupa and 
imago, the latter in some numbers. — E. A. Bittlee, Hurst G-reen, near Hawkhurst : 
AugfMt 7th, 1882. 

Leptidia hrevipennis, Muls., found in England. — Some little time ago, I received 
a Longicom, very like a Molorchus, from Mr. Chappell, of Manchester, who said 
that Mr. Beston, of Stretford, had taken it in some numbers ; it was, however, very 
different from any other British Longicom when examined closely, so I sent it to 
M. Fauvel, who named it as Leptidia hrevipennis, Muls., an insect that seems to be 
peculiarly French. I therefore wrote to Mr. Reston, asking him for any particulars 
as to its capture, and he replied as follows : " During the July of 1880, one of my 
servants brought me two specimens taken in the garden at the back of the house 
(the only two specimens then noticed). Last July, however (1881), two or three 
more were captured, and a day or two after they called my attention to the fact that 
numbers (dozens in fact) were creeping upon the floor in the scullery ; upon ex- 
amination, I traced them to an old basket used for potatoes, and generally kept 
under the slopstone, and consequently moderately damp ; in this they show their 
presence by numerous small round holes about the size of a pin's head." After I 
wrote to him upon the subject, Mr. Eeston submitted this basket to a professional 
basket maker, who pronounced it to be evidently " of French make from Dutch 
willows." I think that this history well deserves recording, as there can be no 
doubt that several of our Longicorns, and many other CoUoptera besides, have a 
still more slender claim than the beetle above mentioned to be considered indigenous. 
Had the captures outside the house alone been noticed, and had Mr. Beston not so 
thoroughly investigated the matter, the insect might very probably have found its 
way into the British list, especially as it is an insect that might very well be found 
in Britain, and is very likely at some period or other to become naturalized. — 
W. W. FowLEB, Lincoln : August 9M, 1882. 

Stridulation in the female of Parnassius Apollo. — In the evening of the 23rd 
of July, while reclining on the grass near Bannio (Yal Anzasca), a rustling as of 
lizard or snake close to the back of my head made it desirable to look round to see 
what was going on there. An apparently drowsy P. Apollo hanging on by her fore- 
feet to a composite flower, deprecating the menacing brim of my hat, was slowly 
flapping her wings, and scraping the hinder pair with her four posterior legs, which 
were thrust backwards simultaneously each time that the wings opened. Obstruction 
to the movement of the fore-wings caused no hindrance to the production of the 
sound ; but when the hind-wings also were held firmly between the finger and thumb, 
the noise ceased. The insect became so wide awake at this stage of the proceedings, 
that no further observations could be made ; but it seemed probable that friction of 
the spines of the tibi» and tarsi over the wing-veins largely contributed to the 
vibration of the wing membrane. — A. E. Eaton, Chepstow Boad, Croydon : ISth 
August, 1882. 

Acronycta alni near Bristol. — While collecting in Leigh Woods to-day with 
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Captain Shelley, I was much pleased at taking a full-fed larva of A. alni from sweet 
chestnut. The larva was at rest on the upper-side of a leaf, and, with the sun 
shining on it, presented a heautiful and conspicuous object.-— W. K. Mann, Clifton, 
Bristol : Ausfust \1th, 1882. 

Variation in ZyganaJilipenduliB. — I have made further enquiry respecting the 
varieties of ZygtBnaJilipenduliBy mentioned in the June No. of this Magazine, of the 
Rev. C. Wilkinson, by whom they were reared. He has collected all over his 
parish — Castlemartin — for the last ten years, and fully agrees with me that Z. 
trifolii is not to be found within some miles of the locality in which he collected 
these larvee. Therefore, hybridism can have nothing to do with the present case of 
variation. (I may add that, as a matter of private opinion, that I have no belief 
whatever in the — supposed — effect of hybridism in producing varieties. I am quite 
aware that where insects swarm cases of abnormal union are occasionally observed, 
but all the experience to which I have any access is opposed to the belief that 
perfect insects, in any but the rarest cases, result from these unions). 

As suggested by Mr. Briggs {antCf p. 43), the specimen without the sixth spot 
is a $ , and the spot is only very faintly indicated beneath ; the other specimen — with 
indistinct sixth spot — is a <J , and the spot is distinct beneath. — Chas. Or, Babrktt, 
Pembroke : 12^A J«Zy, 1882. 

Destruction of Lepidoptera hy rain. — ^A very short time ago I had occasion to 
remark incidentally on the destriiction to larvsD caused by heavy rain. An instance 
of its effect on the perfect insects has just pressed itself most strongly and un- 
pleasantly upon me ; I suppose that when much ice is reported in the North 
Atlantic, these islands generally are sure to be visited with abundant and heavy 
storms of rain, but this west coast most decidedly bears the heaviest brunt of them. 
This has been the case lately, the rain has come down in such torrents that insect 
life could barely endure it. After a series of these storms, the 29th of last month 
proved a lovely day, and I seized the opportunity of passing through Canastar 
Wood to look for a few of the ordinary wood-flying QeometrcB, which were wanted 
for a local museum. The result was nil. As far as I could judge, every Qeometra 
was destroyed except a few that had just emerged. Even Melanippe montanata had 
disappeared from the wood, though still common in the sheltered lanes. There 
were a few Camptogramma hilineata, but only a few, and they were quite fine ; two 
Cidaria populata also turned up, equally fine ; and I found one really interesting 
species — Eupithecia debiliata, two specimens, just out ; the first flew from among 
Vacciniumy but I obtained the second by following Mr. Birchall's advice of long ago, 
" beat holly hard." This is a new locality for this very local species. — Id. 

Odovr emitted hy the male of Sepialue hectus. — When at Canastar Wood, as 
already mentioned, I found at early dusk Hepialut hectus^ evidently just Emerged, 
and in most perfect condition, flying in plenty. As it is extremely local in thia 
country, and as I wanted series for the museum, and one or two other collections, I 
secured as many as I could during the few minutes of its flight — some forty males 
nd four females. To the fortunate circumstance of taking so \axge a number 
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perfectly fresh, I attribute the diflcovery of a fact which I have not seen recorded — 
that this species, when in fine condition, diffuses a very decided perfume, almost 
exactly the same as the perfume given off by the larva of JPapilio Machaon^ when 
its curious forked tubercle is extruded, and more like that of ripe pine-apple than 
any other perfume that I know of. I noticed it faintly when turning the moths out 
of the pill-boxes, but when a number were pinned into a box it became very 
noticeable indeed. It was confined to the male moths, and seemed especially to 
come from the curious bladdery termination of the aborted hinder legs, but of this 
I am not positive. It certainly does not continue to be observable when the moths 
get worn. I suspect that it has some connection with the curiously inverted habits 
of the sexes in Hepialus, and seems to attract the females, — Id. 

Captures of Lepidoptera in Yorkshire.— On Saturday last, August 5th, I found 
a larva of Acronycta alni on the upper-side of an oak leaf, in Edlington Wood, near 
Doncaster. Imagos of Thecla vj-aUum were plentiful in the same wood, but worn, 
and evidently nearly over. On the bank-holiday, Monday, August 7th, the York- 
shire Naturalists' Union made an excursion to Ghrassington, in Upper Wharfedale. 
Erebia Blatidina was flying in great abundance on all the grassy slopes in the Ghrass 
Wood, and I could, in such places, net as fast as box them. Hundreds must have 
been secured by different collectors, and hundreds more might as easily have been 
taken. Mr. E. P'. P. Butterfield, of Bingley, took, on the same ground, a specimen 
of Miana expolita^ a species quite new to the county of Yorkshire. But although 
some few interesting species have occurred, it is, I think, thus far in Yorkshire, the 
worst season for Lepidoptera I ever experienced. — Q-BO. T. Pobeitt, Huddersfield : 
August Sth, 1882. 

Sooparia conspicualis, Hodg.y near Doncaster. — This morning I received several 
specimens of this species from Mr. Prest, of York. Previously I did not know the 
insect, but on opening the box saw directly that it was perfectly familiar to nje, and, 
on looking over my store boxes, I at once picked out seven nice specimens. I took 
them certainly two, and probably three, years ago in Edlington Wood, near Don- 
caster, and am pretty sure I have seen the species on the same ground each season 
since, but have always passed it over as a form of amhigualis. Probably, when its 
distinctive characters are well known, it will prove to be common enough. — Id. : 
August 17th, 1882. * 

Lavema atra. — Between 7 and 8 o'clock on the evening of the 16th inst. my 
attention was arrested by a swarm of 20 or 30 small black moths performing an 
ecstatic dance over a gooseberry-bush growing under the spreading branches of an 
apple tree, each individual settling repeatedly for an instant on one of the terminal 
leaves of a branch, and then darting off again. This temporary insanity lasted only 
about five minutes, and then all was still. I soon came to the conclusion that this 
was a levSe of lords in waiting, thus showing their devotion to an attractive queen 
hidden in the recesses of the leafy bower, or, in the more prosaic phraseology of the 
old Aurelians, they were male moths engaged in a " 'sembling match." During the 
fit I managed to capture six of the Lotharios, and found, afterwards, they were all 
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males of the black form of the Laverna atra of our lists, not one of them, nor 
indeed of any that I had seen, having any of the light colour on the inner margin of 
the fore-wings, indicating what we specially know as L. atra, the dark form being 
reputed to be a variety of it. 

The larva of the light-marked form is said to feed on hawthorn-berries, in Sep- 
tember, that of the black one in budding shoots of apple in February and March 
'(Stainton's Manual, ii, p. 399). In the spring I have seen such larvse in the spurs 
of apple trees on which the blossoms normally grow, but which, by the action of the 
larvae, are aborted. The autumnal larvae in the haw-berries I have not seen, nor do 
I know if the black moth is ever produced therefrom, I get it only out of apple trees. 
Neither am I prepared to give an opinion as to tKe specific identity or distinctness 
of the two forms, which certainly are not specially separable respectively into sexes. 
There may have been here, as in other instances, a concomitant continuous divergence 
of plants and insects from an aboriginal stock, till species were established. 

But whether there be now one or two species, or whether the dark form be 
Haworth*s Mecurvaria atra or not, which is to me a moot point, in any case it is 
clear, I think, that the moth with the white vitta along the inner side of the fore- 
wings cannot be regarded as the type of his £. atra, which he thus describes: — 
" Alis anticis to to atris, posticis toto nigris, ciliis profundissime plumbeis j" and then 
follow two varieties : fi, " Alis anticis margine interiore obsolete cinereo. An dis- 
tinota species ?" 7» "Alis anticis stria seu vitta, a basi marginis tenuioris post medium 
usque ad costam, alba" (Lep. Brit., p. 554). Curiously, the latter is cited as the 
type of Haworth's species, but if the light-marked form (the var. y of Haworth) be 
proved to be distinct, it will want a name, unless indeed it be the Alucita Hellerella 
of Duponchel, as Staudinger and Wocke put it (Catalog., p. 319, No. 2584). Ela- 
chista putripennellat Zeller, is also cited by them as a synonym of L. Hellerella. 
L. atra, type, is not mentioned. If, therefore, our dark form be specifically distinct 
from the light one, and it be not accepted as the M. atra, Haworth, it also will be in 
need of a name.*— J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : Julif 29th, 1882, 

Larva of Coriscium sulphurellum. — Ernst Hofmann, in his " Verzeichniss wiirt- 
tembergischer Kleinschmetterlinge," published in the " Jahresheften des Vereins 
fur vaterl. Naturkunde in Wiirttemberg, 1882," says of C. sulphurellum, " Larva in 
May in cone-shaped leaf-ends of honeysuckle. Pupa in a flat, oval cocoon." 

As this was quite news to me, I have sought diligently in other recent publica- 
tions for confirmation of it. 

Snellen, in his " De Vlinders van Nederland," of which the Micro-Lepidopterous 
portion, extending to 1118 pages large octavo, appeared this year, says of C. sulphu- 
rellum, " Larva still unknown." Rdssler, in his " Schuppenfliigler " of Wiesbaden, 
published 1881, says of this species, " Once taken at the beginning of July near 
alders, on which, according to Nolcken, the gelatinous-looking dirty white larva with 
a brownish head feeds in cone-shaped leaf-ends ; according to E. Hofmann on 
honeysuckle." 

• It is possible that Herrich-Schafifer's Tebenna vinolmtella may be intended for our black 
apple feeder, which I have myself bred from larvce found in the middle of May, in the stems 
which boar the cluster of apple-blossoms, but Herrich-SchaflEer says " found on vines in July."— 
H. T. S. 
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Turning then to Nolcken's " Lepidopterologieolio Fauna Ton Estland, Livland 
und Kurland," of which the Micro-Lepidopterous portion appeared in 1870, we read 
that " on the 24th July, 1862, 1 obtained a specimen from a larva which I had not 
noticed more closely. This lived, if I am not mistaken, on alder, and was gelatinous- 
looking dirty white, with transparent internal canal and brownish head." Nothing 
is, however, here said of how the alder leaf was treated, the cone-shaped leaf -ends 
mentioned by RSssler (though likely enough if the insect really fed on alder) is not 
information supplied by von Nolcken. Moreover, the latter throws an air of doubt 
over the specimen having been really bred from alder ^ by saying, " if I am not mis- 
taken'* a parenthesis which is not quoted by Rossler.— H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, 
Lewisham : August 16^^, 1882. 

Oelechia macuUferella at Lewisham. — A week ago I could have said not only 
that I had never taken this insect, but that I had never seen it alive on the vring 
(having only once seen a living bred specimen). On the evening of Saturday last, 
August 12th, walking by the side of a hawthorn hedge, I noticed some dark grey 
moths on the wing, which I could not at a glance recognise ; having no net in my 
hand, I made use of my hat, and was startled to see for a moment (for he was soon 
out of my hat again) a specimen of Oelechia macuUferella, Being near home I 
went and fetched my net, and as long as the day-light lasted I was fully occupied 
boxing this species, and secured 16 ; perhaps the most singular thing was that I did 
not, when boxing them in the dusk, without any clear knowledge of what was in my 
net, box a single moth of any other kind. There must have been hundreds on the 
wing along that hawthorn hedge that evening ! 

The weather was not propitious for several of the following evenings, but on 
Wednesday, August 16th, though they occurred in much less numbers than on the 
previous Saturday, I secured 9, and last night I boxed 6 more. Amongst the 31 
specimens thus captured a fair proportion are females. 

The insect, as is well known, belongs to that group of the genus Oelechia which 
is attached to plants of the natural Order CaryophyllacecBy my bred specimen having 
fed in the larva state on Cerastium semidecandrumj near Frankfort on the Main (it 
emerged June 26th, 1863), and it is quite possible that it may feed and thrive on 
Stellaria media^ a plant which is very generally distributed ; still its occurrence in 
such plenty on the wing seems curious, especially when I bear in mind that its close 
ally, Oelechia fraternella, which used formerly to be very plentiful in the larva state 
in this neighbourhood, has scarcely ever been noticed by me in its perfect state, thus 
showing that some of this group, at any. rate, lead very concealed lives. 

Oddly enough, three specimens which I received from Herr Joseph Mann, of 
Vienna, more than 30 years ago, were taken by him on the trunks of hawthorn trees. 
Had I not actually bred the insect, I might thus have been led to the erroneous 
conjecture from the flight of last Saturday, that the insect had fed upon the haw- 
thorn hedge it swarmed along. 

For the series of O, macuUferella in my collection I am mainly indebted to 
Mr. 0. Q-. Banfett, who supplied me liberally in September, 1874 j I believe his 
■peoimens were captured near Peckham. — Id. : August 18th, 1882. 
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Abundance of Lithocolletis platani, Stdgr.^ at Pallanza. — On the 19tli of last 
month (July), I arrived at Pallanza on the Lago Maggiore from the Val d'Anzasca, 
and at once set to work to examine the neighbourhood of the town. The elms, 
acacias, &c., on the shore of the lake only afforded shade sufficient to make the in- 
tense heat more apparent ; so I started for the country along a road that was shaded 
on either side by fine plane-trees {Platanus orientaJis). Even from a distance it 
became evident that the large leaves were dreadfully disfigured by the whitish mines 
of some larva, which, for the moment, I thought must be Dipterous. Closer ex- 
amination shewed that the depredator was Lepidopterous, that, probably, no leaf 
was left unmined, that sometimes at least twenty mines occurred in a single leaf, 
and that they were usually on the under-side, but occasionally on the upper-side. 
Enquiring subsequently at Paris, " What Lithocolletis mines the leaves of plane- 
tree ?", I was told it was L. platani, Stdgr., and that I should have collected the 
mines wholesale : the latter could have been easily done, but I doubt if any of the 
larvae would have survived. 

X. platani is a comparatively recently described species. It was first noticed by 
Staudinger, in the Horse Soc. Ent. Eossicse, for 1870, p. 277, and the describer states 
it was found by him at Bellaggio, on the neck of land between Lago di Como and 
Lago di Lecco (and also by Dr. Kriiper, at Attica, in Q-reece), that it was in extreme 
abundance, and that sometimes forty mines (!) were contained in a single leaf, so 
that my own more humble estimate of " at least twenty " is quite eclipsed. Dr. 
Staudinger, in a letter to Mr. Stain ton, dated August 29th, 1868, mentions that he 
had even found one leaf which contained ^i{y;/b«r mines (See " Tineina of Southern 
Europe," p. 140). 

I find that Emilio Turati, in his " Contribuzione alia fauna lepidotterologica 
lombardo " (Bull. Soc. Ent. Ital., 1879, p. 206), records it from Milao and Brianza, 
with the remark : " Comunissima sui platani, le cui foglie ne portano parecchie 
mine Tuna accanto all'altra nella pagina inferiore." 

The following observations occur to me : — Notwithstanding the extreme local 
abundance of the insect, it is still sufficiently rare in collections to be coveted as a 
desideratum. 

The " Oriental-plane " is not supposed to be a native of Europe (properly so- 
called). It is extensively cultivated as a "shade-tree " in all the warmer parts of 
Europe. Is its leaf-miner equally widely distributed, but overlooked ? 

If a large number of eggs (" at least twenty ") be laid on a single leaf, it by no 
means necessarily follows that all were laid by the same moth. But some instinct 
appears to be at work and causes the eggs (in any case) to be placed so far from each 
other as to enable the larvae to avoid entering upon each other's mines : the leaves 
are large, so also are the mines. — B. McLachlan, Lewisham : Auyust, 1882. 



The Buttbbflibs ov Noeth Amebioa; by W. H. Edwabds. Second 
Series. Part X. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London : Trubner & Co. 1882. 
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The indindual parts of this work have, bo often as they appeared, been alluded 
to by us in terms of almost unqualified approbation. 

Some would no doubt wish that the interrals between the publication of each 
part were not so extended. Others might qualify this by an expression of opinion 
that haste might foster inaccuracy. Mr. Edwards commits himself to no stated 
period of publication, and no one will presume to question the nervously-exercised 
care exhibited in each part. 

Only two " species " are considered in Part X, viz., Satyrus Alope, ¥., and 
Heliconia Charitonia, L. To the former two magnificent plates are entirely de- 
Toted. As is usual, Mr. Edwards takes the philosophical view as to what should 
zoologically be termed a " species." 

In his history of Helicorsia Charitonia he has had an opportunity of philoso- 
phizing upon the habits of the only species of an otherwise extensive genus that 
falls within his faunistic limits. We need scarcely remind our readers that the 
genus has long been " notorious** in many ways, and much of the information here 
given (even for the species) has been discounted; but all the details are now 
before us. 

The Part concludes with a commencement (from Papilio to Argynnis) of a 
" Synopsis of North American Butterflies ; revised and brought down to 1882.** 
A critical analysis of the author's views, as enunciated in this Synopsis, cannot fail 
to be instructive, and especially so, if made in conjunction with that of the writings 
of contemporary authors. 

Rhopalooeba Malay ana, a description of the Butterflies of the Malay Penin- 
sular ; by W. L. Distant. Parts I & II, April and July, 1882. London : The 
Author, care of West, Newman & Co. Eoyal 4to. 

We have before us the first two parts of this truly magnificent work, the incep- 
tion of which was due, in the first instance (as the Author states), to Mr. D. Logan, 
of Penang. The Author's former residence in the Straits Settlements peculiarly 
fits him for the production of a work such as this. Judging from the two parts 
already published, it bids fair to take a scientific position far above the ordinary run 
of " Butterfly books." The descriptions are clear, and are always accompanied by 
copious comparative, geographical, and philosophical notes, showing that the Author 
has thoroughly read up his subject. The plates (of which there are four in each 
part) are at present in advance of the letter-press, and are in the best style of 
chromo-lithography, with occasional supplementary " touching up " by hand, every 
species being figured (as are also the more prominent varieties). It might have 
been better had the title of the work been limited to that indicated in the second 
half of the actual title, the first half being open to a far wider interpretation than 
is warranted by the second. 

An Illt7stratei> Essay on the Noottjid-b of Noeth Ameeioa, with "a 
Colony of Butterflies ;** by Augtjstxtb Badcliffe G-botb, A.M., &o. Pp. 1—86, 
with four coloured plates. London : John Van Voorst. 1882. Royal 8vo. 
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An exact oouoterpart, bo far as external appearance is concerned, of Lord 
Walsingham's " Pterophoridee of Califomia and Oregon." The first 23 pages are 
occupied by a lengthy Preface, in which is a good deal of rudimentary information, 
that might well have been omitted, as already familiar to every Entomologist ; also 
very instructive details of the progress of knowledge of North American NoduideB, 
in which the Author modestly gives himself but small credit ; some excessively 
severe strictures on a prominent economic Entomologist (the work is dedicated to 
another equally prominent) ; and finally, an enumeration of those workers who have 
helped the Author, the last named being Mr. Q-eorge Norman, whose decease we 
chronicle below. " Structure and Literature " form the second chapter^ and will 
repay careful reading. 

Then follows " Notes on Mr. Walker's types of North American Noctuidee in 
the British Museum," which are succeeded by descriptions of 45 species, every one 
of which is figured. We think it would be impossible to surpass these figures, 
either by care in engraving, or by delicacy or truthfulness of colouring, and they 
may serve as models in all respects but one. Why will so many entomological 
artists persist in considering that Lepidoptera are legless ? 

"A Colony of Butterflies" is a dissertation on the manner in which (Eneis 
Semidea came to inhabit its isolated position on the top of Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire. 

It is no secret that bad health has compelled the well-known author of this 
little book to give up (let us hope only temporarily) his entomological labours, and 
that the extremely valuable collection of American Noctuidee formed by him now 
forms part of our own National Collection. This latter fact probably explains why 
he has elected to print and publish the work in London. 



George Norman died suddenly at Peebles on the 5th July last, in his 59th year, 
he having been born in Hull on the 1st January, 1824. He was educated, in part 
at least, in Q-ermany, and was afterwards engaged in mercantile pursuits in his native 
town. In 1843, he first wrote in the " Zoologist," and for twenty years he continued 
to send to that Journal occasional notes in all branches of Zoology. After his re- 
tirement from business he removed to Scotland, residing, with occasional intervals, 
at Forres, and in 1869 and three following years he communicated to this Magazine 
copious lists of his captures of Lepidoptera in Perthshire and Morayshire. In 1874 
and 1875 he was in Canada, and in our vols, xi and xii are long lists of the Lepi- 
doptera he found in the province of Ontario. On his return he devoted his attention 
to the Hemiptera of Perthshire and Morayshire, making captures of many rare 
species and some new ones, which are recorded or described in vols, xv to xviii. In 
March last he went to Peebles, intending to work specially at the Semiptera of that 
district, and now we have the sad news of his unexpected end. Sic transit ! 

Mr. Norman had much of the true spirit of a Naturalist, and was a very 
courteous and obliging man, thinking no trouble too much if he could thereby serve 
his friends and the cause of Entomology. 
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ON SOME POINTS IN THE ECONOMY OF ZAB^A FASCIATA. 
BY J. A. OSBOENE, M.D. 

On the loth of September, last year, I found some larvae of a 
saw-fly feeding on the leaves of snowberry in my garden. By the 
22nd of the month they had all spun -up, making dark brown (resinous- 
looking) cocoons, which, at the end of March and beginning of April 
of the present year, yielded four female flies of Zaraa fasctata. On 
the 6th of June, following, a fifth female was excluded, besides 
these there were. May 30th — June 5th, four ichneumon flies of a 
smaller species ; and on June 29th and July 10th, two of a larger 
species. All the saw-flies were females and all laid eggs which de- 
veloped parthenogenetically. I do not know whether any of these 
eggs would have failed to develop for intrinsic reasons, but many 
perished through unfavourable external conditions. The eggs were 
laid singly in mines formed beneath the (upper) epidermis of the leaf ; 
and, being inserted at the edge of the leaf, formed a sort of beading 
round its circumference. As snowberry is not a native plant I offered 
some of the flies leaves of honeysuckle (belonging to the same Order) , 
and elder, and in these likewise they laid eggs which hatched out 
in due course ; but the young larvae refused to feed on these plants, 
though older ones eat honeysuckle freely enough. I had also eggs 
laid in leaves of osier and oak ; and I have no doubt these flies would 
oviposit in almost any practicable leaf, and that the eggs would hatch 
if due conditions of moisture, &c., were maintained. Some eggs that 
were laid loosely in the pots, and were never in any leaf at all, I reared 
on pieces of glass by keeping them constantly moistened with pure 
water in a covered vessel. I likewise repeated the same experiment 
successfully with the eggs of Nematus rihesii (ventricosuSy Kl.). The 
growth of the egg, then, by which it attains about three times its 
original size, can only be due to the imbibition of water, and owes 
nothing to any nutritive juices derived from the plant. In the case 
of Nematus, indeed, it is hard to see how anything but moisture 
could be derived from the plant, as no incision in the leaf is made, 
and the eggs are simply deposited on the under-surface of the nerves. 
After four moults the larvae spun up among surface-clay and leaves : 
but although the earliest cocoons were made on 18th May, no flies 
have been excluded from any of them yet. It is probable, therefore, 
that the insect is not double-brooded as I at first supposed, and that 
the development of my last year's cocoons was hastened by their being 
kept in the house all winter. At present (2nd September) I find the 
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larvae in great abundance on the snowberry bushes in my garden. I 
am not consequently in a position yet to say anything positive as to 
the sex of the parthenogenetic brood. Most of the larvae, however, 
attained fully the size of those last year from which I got nothing but 
female flies. In the case of iV. rihesii, when the larvae are fed-up it is 
easy to distinguish the males from the females by the difference of 
size, the former being about i the length and i the bulk of the latter. 
A similar and equally marked differentiation into two sizes was 
observed among the full-fed larvae of Zansa, but very few of the 
smaller ones succeeded in making cocoons — many, indeed, of both sizes 
perishing at this stage. 

The saw is of the usual S- or sabre-shape, with the distal con- 
vexity looking ventrally or forwards. Each sheath is barred trans- 
versely with lighter and darker (chitinous ?) lines. The saw itself is 
not entirely separable from its sheath, as figured by Eeaumur in the 
case of other saw-flies ; but is connected with the sheath by short 
(muscular ?) ligatures, running from the lighter (inter-chitinous) bars 
of the sheath to the back of the saw. The operation of making the 
mine and depositing the egg, which occupies 1^ — 2 minutes, is very 
easily witnessed, especially in the more transparent snowberry leaf, 
with the aid of a lens. The fly sits on the edge of the leaf holding it 
firm between the apical spines of the posterior tibiae. The ovipositor 
being inserted under the epidermis is first thrust backwards, parallel 
with the edge of the leaf, to its full extent, and then swept round till 
it lies again under the edge of the leaf in front of the point of 
insertion, which is situated rather behind the middle of the mine — the 
saw all the while playing with short quick strokes, which gives it 
somewhat the appearance of watchwork running down. The mine 
so made has a shape or contour not unlike that of the human stomach, 
the place of insertion (of the saw) corresponding to the cardiac 
orifice of the stomach, and the anterior portion of the mine answer- 
ing to the pyloric end of the viscus. The ovipositor is next brought 
back to a position midway in the mine and at right angles to the 
axis of the fly ; and after a short delay the egg descends between 
the two blades with its long axis also at right angles to that of the 
fly. The egg is green in colour, and in shape crescentic with the 
horns rounded-off. While it is between the blades of the ovipositor 
the lowermost end (in advance) would correspond with what should 
be the posterior or caudal end ; and the concave edge, looking for- 
wards, with the ventral surface ; supposing its parts to have the same 
relations as the eggs of other insects. But when the egg is escaping 
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from tbe blades of the oyipositor it makes a turn of 90^ in the mine, 
by which the first-laid end comes to look forwards (t. «., in the direc- 
tion of the head of the fly), and the concare side to look upwards 
(». tf., in the direction of the back of the fly) ; and so the position of the 
egg comes to be exactly the reverse of what it would have been if 
simply extruded backwards in a line with the parent. Nevertheless, 
the convex side, or what in the case supposed would have been the 
dorsal aspect, becomes the seat of the development of the embryo. 
Having withdrawn the ovipositor, the fly presses together the lips of 
the wound with the two valvular pieces between which the ovipositor 
lies when not in use, possibly having injected some glutinous liquid 
by means of which the aperture is obliterated. The mine is now a 
closed cavity, and, as the egg grows, shows like a little blister on the 
leaf. Generally no change whatever takes place in the parenchyma, 
but in a few instances I have observed a growth of rather large 
globular cells bursting off the epidermis covering the egg; and 
indicating perhaps a transition to gall-growth. I am not able as yet 
to say positively which end of the egg is occupied by the head of the 
embryo, but in all cases observed the ventral side of the embryo lay 
along the convex side of the egg, development commencing as usual 
in the Articulata (and Vertebrata) on the neutral side, [v, Huxley, 
Anat. of Invert., p. 667]. But at a certain stage in the development, 
the embryo will be found doubled-up in a loop with its ventral side 
occupying the middle ; the first half of the dorsum, lying along the 
concave side of the egg, now become straight by the growth of the 
egg ; Ai^d the posterior half along the convex side, while head and tail 
are in contact. 

This is the position of the Lepidopterous larva immediately before 
hatching (P. brassica, Rumia cratagata, &c.),and how it gets into this 
position, if it develops in the usual arthropod way, is a point which I 
have only seen adverted to by Kowalevski. Speaking of the 
development of Sphinx populi and Qastropacha pint, he says (Embry- 
olog. Studien an Wiirmem und Arthropoden. M^moires de I'Acad. 
imp. des Sciences, Ac, p. 66) : — "Wenn der Biicken schon gebildet 
ist, biegt sich das Sebwanzende des Embryo auf die Bauchseite und 
zwar so, wie wir schon beim Hydrophilus gesehen haben. Dem 
Hinterende folgend, dreht sich der ganze Embryo so, dass er jetzt der 
ihn noch bedeckenden serosen Hiille den Biicken zuwendet, und die 
Extremitaten erscheinen nach innen gerichtet. In diesem Zustande, 
mit fast vollstandig ausgebildeten Organen, bleibt der Embryo voll- 
■tandig in dem ihn umgebenden Dotter, den er nun vermittelst der 
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unterdessen vollstandig ausgebildeten Mundorgane zu verschlucken 
beginnt * * * die * Larve liegt [jetzt] schrau- 
benformig auf der Bauchseite zusammengerollt bis sie das Chorion 
zerreisst und ins Freie gelangt." The Zaraa embryo, at any rate, does 
not get into the loop position by any molar movement of this sort. 
When the posterior end of the growing embryo has reached the remote 
end of the egg, it is bent ventraJly on itself, and so grows forwards till 
the tail comes to be in contact with the head. As the length of the 
embryo still continues to increase, the head is withdrawn to about the 
middle of the straight or upper side of the egg, and the larva, about 
to hatch, lies in a spiral, with the tail opposite the head on the other 
side of the body. It turns its sharp mandibles towards the shell, bites 
at it and draws it in till it is pierced, and, by means of a foot thrust 
through the opening, draws the flexible chorion still more within the 
power of the mandibles, which soon effect an opening large enough 
for its escape. This ingrowth ventrally of the caudal end of the 
embryo appears to be not uncommon in the Arthropoda, where the 
length of the embryo exceeds that of the shell ; and occurs even in the 
case of the globular egg of Astactts, as described by Huxley (The 
Cx*ay-fish, p. 203). In the case of an embryo making such a revolution 
in the egg, as that described by Kowalevski, the head would occupy 
two different positions in the same end of the egg, relatively to two 
opposite sides, before and after the revolution. The egg of Bwmia 
craimgata would be specially favourable for making this observation ; 
the shell at the cephalic end being distinguished by an ellipsoidal 
ridge : the pointed end of the ellipsoid corresponds with the position 
of the head of the larva just before hatching ; and, of course, the 
rounded end to that of the tail. While the embryonic venter is still 
external, the relative positions of these parts, on Kowalevski's prin- 
ciples, should be just the reverse. 

Milford, Letterkenny, Ireland : 
^h September, 1882. 



Capture of Crahro ff onager, ? , in Gloucestershire. — I took a ? of the above 
rare species of Crabro, at Wootton-under-Edge, Glos'ter, on the 29th August, this 
year. I found it, together with considerable numbers of C. podagricus, on the 
common garden parsley. This is, I belieye, the first record of the capture of the $ 
in this country, although I have taken the ^ several times near the same spot. In 
comparing my specimen with the description of gonager, given by Thomson in bis 
" Hymenoptera Scandinavise," it appears to have the pale ring of the posterior tibiae 
unusually narrow, and the scape of the antennae entirely black. — Vincent B. 
Perkins, 54, Gloucester Street, South Belgravia : 11th September, 1882. 
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ON THE STRANGE COLEOPHORA BEPUTED TO FEED ON 
WHEAT IN RUSSIA. 

BY H. T. STAXirrON, F.K.S. 

Some months ago I was sorely puzzled by being told that a new, 
Coleophora had been lately described by Professor Lindeman as feed- 
ing on wheat, and that specimens had been submitted to me for my 
opinion some time previously. 

I often now-a-days complain of the tricks my memory plays me, 
but as I could remember nothing of this mysterious chapter of Coleo- 
phora life, I sought to find some letter from Professor Lindeman 
amongst my foreign letters. Further, I have a habit of entering day 
by day in a little book the names of the writers of any Entomological 
letters I receive, and in the case of Foreign Entomologists, I also 
enter the dates when I write to them. On neither side of the entries 
in this book did the name 'of Professor Lindeman occur, nor could I 
find any letter from him had ever reached me ! 

It was some weeks before this mysterious occurrence was cleared 
up, though like many other mysteries, when the explanation did come 
it was simple enough. The fact was I had had no direct communica- 
tion with Professor Lindeman at all. He had communicated with the 
" Soci^t^ Imp6riale des Naturalistes de Moscou," that Society had put 
itself in communication with the Entomological Society of France ; 
the problem for solution on reaching Paris fell into the hands of my 
friend Monsieur Eagonot, and he, writing to me soon afterwards, pro- 
pounded the question to me, " Here are certain Coleophora cases ; what 
species do they produce ?" 

The name of Prqfestor Lindeman did not occur in the query which 
I received, nor was any mention made of wheat, I was simply in- 
formed that the Society of Moscow had sent these cases to the French 
Entomological Society, with the notice that great quantities of them 
had been found on the stems of grasses in Southern Eussia. Was it 
wonderful, then, that I had no recollection of Professor Lindeman and 
his Coleophora on wheat ? 

Monsieur Eagonot, who is himself a very high authority in all 
matters relating to Micro-Lepidoptera^ remarked, in his letter of No- 
vember 20th, 1880, '' These cases remind me of those of the species 
attached to the Caryophyllacea^ such as silenella, dianthi, nutantella^ 
&c,f and it is possible that such a species peculiar to Southern Eussia, 
after having fed on a low plant, would leave it and mount up the stems 
of grasses." (See Annales de la Soc. Ent. de France, 1881, Bull. xiv). 
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My own view of the cases in question was expressed in my letter 
to Monsieur Eagonot of December 8th, 1880. " I think the Eussian 
Coleophora cases come nearest to those of C, inflated^ so this certainly 
confirms your idea that they belong to the group which feed on the 

It was not till the beginning of last June that I had an opportu- 
nity of studying in the pages (39 — 42) of the " Bulletin de la Soci6t6 
Imp^riale des Naturalistes de Moscou ; ann^e 1881," Professor Linde- 
man's article on " Coleophora tritici^ ein neues schadliches Insekt 
Eusslands/' 

Professor Lindeman says, " Two years ago I received from the 
government of Poltawa some cases of a Coleophora larva, which, living 
on the ears of summer- wheat, eats out the grains. Whilst the wheat 
is growing these larvfiB are not perceptible, since they make no striking 
change in the ears, and eating only the grains beneath the chaff lead 
a well-concealed life. But in the autumn i^hen the com is thrashed, 
the firm and hard cases are thrashed out with the grain. Universal 
astonishment was caused by the quantities of these small cases, which, 
from their lightness, are readily sorted out from the grains of corn, 
forming entire heaps." 

"A year later, in the autumn of 1880, 1 again received, but this 
time from the government of Eiazan, the same Coleophora cases, with 
the notice that on thrashing the oats these had been thrashed out 
from them, and that too in such enormous quantities, that they at 
once attracted the attention of the labourers. At the same time the 
results of the harvest turned out very badly, which may certainly 
be, at least to some extent, attributed to these Coleophora larvfiB." 

" The cases I received contained only dead, but quite full-grown 
larvsB. Those sent the first time were all dried up ; those sent the 
second time were in spirits, so that I had no possibility of rearing the 
perfect insect. This I the more regretted as no author seems to have 
described any species of Coleophora feeding on com, and no where in 
Europe has the attention of Entomologists been drawn to such an 
injurious insect." 

Professor Lindeman then says, " On meadow-grasses (Molcus and 
others) some Coleophora have been mentioned by Kaltenbach and 
Wocke, the larvae of which feed on the seeds of grasses (CoL lixella^ 
murinipennella^ caspititiella), but my cases are quite distinct from 
these." 

This last sentence contains an important mis-statement ; as none 
of the Coleophora to which he is there alluding feed on the seeds of 
grasses, Murinipennella and caspititiella feed on the seeds of Jtmcacea, 
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and O, lixella (and he might have added omatipennella) feed after their 
earliest youth on the leaves of grasses. (The larysB of both these last- 
named species feed in autumn in their infant state in the flowers of 
labiates, and do not attack the leares of grasses till the following 
spring.) 

Professor Lindeman adds : *' I had hoped, in the autumn of this 
year (1881), to receive some living larvsB of this species, being anxious 
to breed from them the imago ; but in both these expectations I have 
been disappointed ; I, therefore, publish what I at present know about 
this new foe to our com-crops, in order that the attention of others may 
be drawn to the subject." 

He then mentions having, through the medium of the French 
Entomological Society, submitted some of these cases to Eagonot and 
Stainton, and having received in reply the assurance that " the cases 
undoubtedly belonged to a Coleophoray which should be in the group 
which comprised (7. nutantella, Miihlig, C. silenella, H.-S., &c., and 
that it was probably quite new," and that, on the strength of this com- 
munication, he ventured, without knowing the perfect insect, to name 
it provisionally Coleophora tritici. 

As the cases came to Paris as those of a Coleophora found on 
ffrasS'StemSy and no mention was made of the larvsB having fed on the 
grains of wheat or oats, the entomological doctors consulted were 
scarcely in a position to pronounce an opinion likely to be of much 
value. I do not for a moment suppose that they were purposely kept 
in the dark, the mistake has probably arisen through the transmission 
of the query through so many different hands. I, however, call 
attention to the fact, as probably it may tend to prevent any similar 
blunder in future. 

Professor Lindeman remarks that 'Hhe cases are composed 
entirely of silk, " without any intermixture of grains of sand, or any 
other foreign substance ;" but, he says, " that they are so firm and 
hard, that the operation of thrashing the corn does not injure them." 
I am not sure that he does not even mean that the larvcd escaped un- 
injured after undergoing the process of thrashing ! Silk of such a 
texture ought surely to be worth cultivating ! 

This notice of Professor Lindeman's has reminded me of a Coleo- 
phora larva I once received from the late Mr. J. F. Brockholes. His 
letter is dated, "16, Cleveland Street, Birkenhead, October 10th, 
1869," and reads as follows ; — 

" I have lately found the enclosed Coleophora cases in some plenty 
in a stackyard near here. They were on young oats growing from 
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shed seed and grass. Two or three stems of the grass are enclosed, as 
also some oats. There seems to be a difference in the cases as well as 
larvae. There may be two kinds among them. They are new to me, 
and I do not find them in the volume of the genus lately published. 
What are they ?" As the grass sent did not appear to be eaten in 
any way, I wrote for some further information, but was unable to 
obtain any ; Mr. Brockholes* reply, dated October 23rd, 1859, was as 
follows : — 

" I can give you no information at present about the Coleophora 
cases. The grasses are dying dovni, and the cases seem to be princi- 
pally made up for the winter. In spring I shall be better able to find 
out something about them." 

The case I have described as *' ochreous or brownish, with some 
darter stripes, rather stout and short," and, if I am not mistaken, it 
was very similar to the case of annulatella ; thus differing very con- 
siderably from the case of Lindeman's tritici. 

In the answers to enigmas, at p. 114 of the Entomologists' Annual 
for 1861, we read of these Birkenhead stack-yard larvsB : *'Mr. Gregson 
sent me a specimen of Coleophora annulatella ^ as having been bred 
from the larvse referred to last year. But I am strongly disposed to 
think some error has crept in here." 

I am now rather disposed to think, however, that the larva may, 
indeed, truly have been those of annulatella, and that the error which 
had crept in was in the assumption that they had fed either on the 
oats or on the grass. Annulatella occurs by hundreds on the Atriplex 
which grows along the ground in corn fields ; would it be at all won- 
derful if some dozens of the larvse got carried to the stack-yard ? 

Mountsfield, Lewisham : 

August ISthy 1882. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF JEPHESTIA PASSULELLA. 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLEE. 

On the 4th of September, 1881, Mr. Sydney Webb very kindly 
sent me a batch of eggs of this small species, laid loosely by the parent 
moth, which he had captured in the Oil-Cake Company's Warehouse 
a short time before. 

The eggs began to hatch on the 8th of September and continued to 
do so at intervals for two or three days, and the little larvfiB were con- 
fined with some pieces of the pod of the " Locust-bean " of commerce, 
which Mr. Webb had also kindly provided for them, and in course of 
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a week they could be seen to have grown, and by end of the month 
very much more grown, and by the middle of December some of them 
were as long as 6 mm. 

During the winter months I saw but little of them, when from 
time to time I found it needful to replenish their food in consequence 
of the large accumulation of frass at the bottom of their residence 
(resembling coffee-grounds) they having denuded the beans by devour- 
ing the substance of the pod ; and, moreover, they had already made, 
and continued to make, any observations on my part very difficult, and 
of their moulting impracticable, by completely obscuring their sur- 
roundings with a dense spinning of whitish-grey silk ; and they had 
lined with silk the little tunnels excavated amongst the refuse. 

By the beginning of April, 1882, they, however, began again to 
show themselves and were grown considerably, and yet required a 
further supply of their food, as by this time a prodigious quantity of 
frass had been made. 

The first specimen of the perfect insect was bred on the last day 
of April, others followed on the 12th of May, others again on June 
1st and 4jth, and the last on the 14th of July. 

The egg of passulella is elliptical in shape with bluntly-rounded 
ends, and finely pitted surface, whitish at first and soon of a delicate 
straw-yellow ; two days before hatching it assumes an ochreous tinge, 
and the next morning a light brown spot appears at one end, and 
within a few hours the larva is hatched. 

At first the young larva is of a whitish-ochreous tint with a brown 
shining head and very narrow plate across the second segment, and 
when nearly a month old has a faint tinge of reddish, or pinkish- 
brown, the head very dark brown and the plate still narrow, but at 
this time with very little more colour than the body. 

At the age of three months the body is of a light brownish-pink 
colour with reddish-brown head and a blackish-brown plate on the 
second segment, and another on the anal fiap, and there is a pinkish- 
brown dorsal line showing very faintly ; the minute tubercular shining 
brown dots can be very weU discerned. 

When full-grown the larva measures 10 mm. in length and is of 
moderately slender proportions, cylindrical though tapering very 
slightly at each end, the segments having a subdividing wrinkle across 
the middle of each, and the legs are much under the body ; in colour 
the head is reddish-brown and glossy, and it has a margin of pale skin 
in front of the shining black and brown neck-plate, which is dorsally 
divided with a lipe of the pallid ground colour of the thoracic seg- 
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mentB, and beyond them this ground-colour imperceptibly is changed 
to a faint flesh-colour, in some instances a very pale tint of drab ; the 
small dark brown and shining tubercular dots, each furnished with a 
fine hair, are ranged on either side of the back in twos forming in 
line along the sub-dorsal region, those on the front of the thirteenth 
segment are large and squarish ; the anal plate is of the same dark 
brown colour and rather heart-shaped ; a single row of dark brown 
dots is along the side and others are beneath ; on either side of the 
second segment is a largish black-brown shield-like glossy spot in 
front of the spiracles ; another, similar, occurs on the outside of each 
anal leg, the ocellated spot on either side of the third and twelfth 
segments is black with white centre ; the skin generally is soft, smooth 
and glistening : some individuals show a faint purplish-brown dorsal 
line, while others have only a faint darkness sliding to and fro beneath 
the skin of the seventh aud eighth segments. 

When full-fed the larva envelopes itself in a pearly-greyish oval 
cocoon of silk about 8 mm. long by 3 in diameter, smooth within but 
thickly covered outside with grains of f rass spun together and situated 
generally in some excavated portion of the pod it has fed in. 

The pupa is from 5i to 6 mm. in length and is of an ordinary 
form, with prominent eye-pieces and longish wing-covers ; the tip of 
the abdomen ending in an excessively small round thorny boss ; its 
colour darkish bronzy-brown and shining. 

Emsworth : August lUh, 1882. 



NOTES ON CERTAIN MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA, 
BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, P.L.S., P.Z.S., &0. 

Tending it necessary to go through Professor Zeller's paper on 
"Exotische Microlepidoptera " in the "Hora Societatis EntomologicsB 
RossicsB " for 1877, before attempting to do anything further with an 
American collection in my hands, I was enabled to recognise several 
synonyms which I think it important to put on record. 

The genus Donacoscaptes is very closely allied to, if not identical 
with. Walker's genuBUrtzica from Java (Lep. Het. Suppl., v,p. 1768): 
if identical, Walker's name will take priority. 

Argyria ohliquella, Zeller, is my Argyria Candida, which it will 
supersede : both are described from Japan. 

Melissoblaptes ' gularis, Zeller, is my M. tenehrosw, which it will 
supersede : both are from Japan. 

Anchoteles perforatana, Zeller, is Walker's TTzeda torquetana from 
Eio Janeiro (Lep. Het., xxviii, p. 443), of which it will be a synonym. 
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The genus Choregia is identical with Torfyra, Walk., C.fulgens, 
of Felder and Eogenhofer, being a synonym of Walker's Tortyra 
spectahilis. 

The genus Acureutah Walker's Tiq^uad/ray= 08cella,= Manchana, 
as already pointed out by Lord Walsingham (Trans. Ent. Soc, 1881, 
p. 286). 

The genus Setomorpha^ Zeller, will supersede my Chrestotes. 

Fseeadia xanthorrhoa, Zeller, is probably P. notatella^ of Walker 
(Lep. Het., xxviii, p. 636, n. 17), the only difference that I can dis- 
cover in Walker's type is the absence of the black spot on the fringe 
of primaries. 

Ptecadia circumdatella, Walker, falls into Walker's genus Azinis, 

Cryptolechia radicalism Zeller, appears to me to be C. conjixella, of 
Walker ; but this must, for the present, remain doubtful. 

O, laviusculoy Zeller, is identical with (7. 8citiorella,= C.Jiliferella, 
Walker. 

C, muscula is evidently nearly allied to my C, urbana, and C, 
residuella to my C, strigivenata, 

C Ersclioffiim Zeller, appears to be Walker's C humeriferella, 

Antaotricha purulenta, Zeller, is allied to A. adjunctella, and A, 
lignicolar to A, hasirubrella (both described by Walker under Crypto- 
lechia), 

The genus JEpicorthylis is synonymous with Walker's Vazugada 
(Lep. Het., xxix, p. 803) ; JF. cinnamicostella being closely allied to 
V. strigiplenella. 

Oelechia scutella, Zeller, appears to me to be Walker's G. sub- 
scripfella, from which it only differs in the slightly browner pale 
markings on the external area of the primaries. 

(Ecophora dichroella, Zeller, is (E. divisella, of Walker, and is 
closely allied to (E, concisella of the same author. 

Under (E, irruptella. Walker, it appears to me that Professor 
Zeller has another species which will account to him for its wide 
separation from CE, ardbella in Walker's Catalogue : it certainly does 
not strike me as being nearly allied to that species, the primaries 
being of a bright, shining, pale straw-yellow, with the costal margin 
purplish-brown; the external two-fifths are purplish-brown, but 
deeply incised close to the costa, the yellow ground-colour being pro- 
jected half way across it towards the apex; the secondaries are 
golden-cupreous, slightly purplish towards the outer margin ; the head 
is dull pale yellow, the body greyish-brown, with the collar and tegular 
darker and bluish ; the hind tibia are clothed with long brown (not 
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ochreous) hair : the entire insect is decidedly smaller than (E. arahella, 
and much more nearly allied to (E. divisella. 

(E. trijugella, Zeller, is Walker's (E, hracteatella. 

(E. griseicostella, Zeller, is certainly Walker's (E. productella : the 
colouring of the secondaries is very variable, and Walker's "fawn- 
coloured " stands for half a dozen different tints ; in this case it is a 
dark greyish-brown. 

I believe that the above notes will clear up most, if not all, of the 
synonyms in connection with this most valuable paper of Professor 
Zeller's. 

British Museum : Slst August^ 1882. 



DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF PBNTATOMID^ FROM 

MADAGASCAR. 

BY W. L. DISTAJi^T. 

The genus Memmia is peculiar to Madagascar, and, like many 
other genera belonging to that fauna, is a modification of a closely 
allied African genus. In this case, Memmia is allied to Atelocera, both 
of these genera having but four- jointed antennae, the second joint of 
which in Atelocera is dilated, and in Memmia is simple. 

Two closely allied species have hitherto represented the last 
named genus ; a third, collected by the Eev. Deans Cowan, is here 
described ; it can be at once recognised by the great length of the 
scutellum. 

Memmia Cowani, n. sp. 

Head black, coarsely punctate, with a short, central, basal, longitudinal, ochra- 
ceous fascia ; antennae black, the basal joint just passing apex of head, second joint 
much the longest, third joint slightly longer than fourth ; rostrum black, not quite 
reaching posterior coxae. Pronotum reddish-ochraceous, very coarsely and darkly 
punctate, the lateral margins and a central longitudinal fascia, pale ochraceous and 
laevigata ; on the inner-side of lateral margins the punctures are somewhat confluent, 
thus rendering the colour almost black ; anterior portion of lateral margins deeply 
crenulate ; remaining portion, including lateral angles, which are sub-prominent and 
rounded, very finely and indistinctly crenulate. Scutellum long, passing the apex 
of corium, reddish-ochraceous, coarsely and darkly punctate, with an indistinct, 
central, longitudinal, ochraceous line. Corium reddish-ochraceous, coarsely and 
darkly punctate, with a pale laBvigate spot on posterior portion of disc, and the base 
of costal margin also pale Issvigate. Membrane small and very pale fuscous. Ab- 
domen above black ; connexivum pale ochraceous. Body beneath and legs black, 
abdominal margin pale ochraceous. The under-side of the body is also more or less 
thickly clothed with ochraceous pubescence, which, on the abdomen, does not out- 
wardly extend beyond the stigmata, nor inwardly to discal centre. Anterior femora 
spinous beneath, more* prominently so on apical third. 

Long. 17 mm. Exp. pronot. ang., 9^ mm. 

Hab. : Madagascar. 

East Dulwich : September, 1882. 
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RE-DISOOVERY OF PBRLA FSBSESIy PIOTET. 

BY R. McLACHLAN, F.R.S., &c. 

So far as I am aware, nothing has been published concerning 
Perla Ferreri since it was first described by Pictet in his " Ferlides,^' 
p. 210, pi. xviii, figs. 1 and 2, more than 40 years ago (1841). He 
wrote . — " La JBerla Ferreri se trouve dans les environs de Turin ; le 
Mus^e de Geneve en possede deux exemplaires mMes qui faisaient 
partie de la collection qui lui a et6 leguee par M. le Chanoine 
Ferrero.*' 

The species is remarkable from its ample (even in the (J ) blackish 
wings, nearly wholly black head and thorax, and yellow abdomen, 
with black tails. 

At Geneva, I had the opportunity of seeing the two typical males, 
which, at present, are not in the Museum, but at the residence of the 
widow of the late A. Edouard Pictet (son of the describer). But I 
was not able to make a critical examination. 

When in the beautiful Val Anzasca, on the 17th July, I visited 
the pretty waterfall that descends from below the mountain village of 
Calasca, and at its foot captured a female Perla that is undoubtedly 
Ferreri, It quite agrees with Pictet's description, excepting sexual 
differences. 

The anterior-wings expand to 51 mm. (Pictet gives 41 mm. for 
the (J). As structural sexual characters, it should be noticed that the 
margin of the last dorsal segment is truncate, and that the egg-valve 
is rather large and semicircular. It was not remarked in Pictet' s 
description that the anterior margin of the wings (costal and sub- 
costal areas) are slightly tinged with greenish in the living insect, but 
this tinting is a character common to many Perlidce ; in this case it 
chiefly results from the costal and sub-costal nervures, and the costal 
nervules, being of a paler colour than the rest of the neuration (which 
is blackish). 

Entomology awaits the advent of some one with sufficient courage 
to attack the Perlidcd (even the European species) in a monographic 
manner. Pictet*s work was admirable, as all those who have had 
occasion to consult it will readily admit; but it requires supplementing 
in accordance with the experience gained during the more than forty 
years that have elapsed since its appearance. "When I regard my own 
accumulations of materials in this family (even in European forms), 
and feel to what a small extent they are arranged and determined, the 
question constantly recurs to me : — Will a specialist in Perlida ever 
appear ? 

Lewisham : Augusty 1882. 
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Note8 on the larva of Phycis carbonariella. — This species being usually Tery 
abundant on the dry heaths in this district, 1 determined last year, if possible, to 
work out its history. Therefore, on the 2nd of July, I went up to Crossland Moor, 
a heath almost close to the town, and, in a very short time, had netted and boxed 
some thirty images, a fair proportion of which were females. Several of them im- 
mediately deposited, and the eggs were oval, though rather pointed at the ends, the 
colour a bright light purple. On the 11th a number of them hatched, and the 
newly-emerged larvse were very lively, red with black segmental divisions, and the 
polished head and frontal plate nearly black. Ling, sallow, Ac, were at once sup- 
plied, and they soon took to the sallow, quite forsaking the ling and heath, which I 
suppose must be the natural food, as there is no sallow on the heaths where the moths 
occur. The red colour was retained until they were about a quarter of an inch long, 
but after the next moult they became uniformly dull black or brownish-black, the 
black head and frontal plate only having a polished appearance. I was from home 
at the time the change took place, so cannot tell exactly on what date the mouli 
was effected. Up to this time, too, they had fed in the leaves, eating the inside 
between the upper and under skins ; but after this they spun together two or more 
leaves, and ate from the outside of the leaf, only, however, the softer parts, leaving 
the ribs and veins. On July 28th they were three-eighths of an inch long, and, by 
August 5th, half an inch had been attained, when I took down notes on them as 
follows : 

Body slender, cylindrical, and of nearly uniform width, tapering only slightly 
towards the anal extremity ; head a little narrower than the second segment, 
rounded, the mandibles prominent ; both it and the frontal plate polished ; segmental 
divisions well defined, and from each segment being also divided by a transverse 
depression the skin has a rather wrinkled appearance ; there are a few scattered 
short hairs. 

The colour of almost the whole of the larva is an uniform dull black, showing 
brownish at the segmental divisions only, though an exceptional larva is entirely of 
this brown tinge. The black specimens have the ventral surface slightly paler, but 
there are no other discernible markings of any sort. Altogether it is one of the 
most unicolorous larvsB I ever saw, and no species on our list is more appropriately 
named, the larva, imago, and habitat (the burnt charred parts of the heaths), being 
almost equally black. 

For some days the larvae had been unaccountably disappearing, but how and 
when I never could make out, as their cage seemed close-fitting enough. By the 
16th I had only two or three left, and as these seemed disposed to hibernate, I de- 
scribed the largest again, as follows : 

Length, three quarters of an inch, and proportionately stouter than when last 
described ; the segments rather plumper, and the wrinkled appearance of the skin 
in the earlier stage partly lost. Kaised tubercles, too, have now made their appear- 
ance, but are not very conspicuous. In other respects the shape is the same. The 
ground-colour is now a little paler, a distinct, but very dark, olive tint is seen 
through the dull black, and the alimentary vessel shows as a quite black dorsal line. 
Head, frontal plate, and tubercles polished, black. There are no other perceptible 
markings. Ventral surface and prolegs dull dark olive-green, the legs black. 
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The larrsB fed on the sallow leaves ; but one I found had evidently excavated 
the soft stem, causing the leaves to droop and wither : this was one of the last larvae 
I saw, and suggested it was just possible the disappearance of the other larvae might 
be accounted for from their having been thrown away unperceived in the old stems, 
though I can scarcely credit that I overlooked them in such a way. 

In the spring I could find none of the two or three hibernated larvae, so made 
several journeys to the heath, in order to complete the history of the species j but 
neither by sweeping nor by close searching could I detect any trace of the larvae, 
which, however, may perhaps be accounted for from the fact, that three or four ex- 
cursions later for imagos only produced three specimens, where the previous year 
they were in profusion. 

As I obtained no more eggs, I think it best to publish this incomplete history, 
as in the larva three-quarters of an inch in length, there is, I think, little doubt the 
adult markings had been quite or almost attained.— G^BO. T. Poebitt, Huddersfield : 
September 2ndy 1882. 

Occurrence of Acrobasis consodella, var, sodalellay in Pembrokeshire. — Early in 
June last, I found in a wood of stunted oaks, some miles from here, blotched and 
discoloured bunches of oak leaves, evidently the habitations of larvae of Acrobasis 
consociella. The larvae were still feeding, generally but one in each bunch of leaves. 
They fed up without difficulty, and in July the moths emerged ; they prove to differ 
from ordinary consociella in several respects — in the larger size — equalling suavella, 
in the more richly crimson-grey central band, and in the form of the first line on 
the fore-wings, which boimds the basal pale patch. This line is a variable character 
in this species. In a G-erman type which I have, and of which the colour is very 
pale, it is decidedly oblique and very nearly straight, in ordinary English specimens 
it is more curved and indented, so as to become more perpendicular ; this variation 
in form is still more strongly shown in the specimens that I have lately reared, and 
the variation seems to culminate in a type received from Professor Zeller of his Ac. 
sodalella — which, however, the Professor is now convinced is only a variety of con- 
socielia — and in which this line is almost straight across the wing ; sodalella is 
larger than ordinary consociella, and has the colouring brighter — though, apparently, 
by no means so bright as in the present specimens ; and its markings, though not 
very distinct, are otherwise accurately the same as theirs. 

I am quite of Prof. Zeller's opinion with regard to this form, but it is such a 
handsome variety of consociella as to be well worthy of notice. All my specimens 
reared here are large^ but one or two are of the colour of ordinary consociella^ and 
one has the left fore-wing of the ordinary colour, and the right of the bright colour 
of the variety.—CHAS. G. Baebbtt, Pembroke : IQth September, 1882. 

Hermaphrodite specimen of Lasiocampa trifolii. — Early in August I had much 
pleasure in breeding a fine hermaphrodite specimen of trifolii. In the antennae the 
difference is most distinct, that of the right hand, or male side, being deeply pecti- 
nated, the left, or female, quite plain. In the wings the right hand, or- male, side is 
smaller and a little lighter than the female, with the outer marginal band a little 
lighter than usual. On the female side the central spot is more, and the outer mar- 
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ginal band less, distinct than in the majority of specimens. On the upper-side the 
body is equally divided, being a little lighter on the male side that the other. On 
the under-side, however, the difference in colour on the body is most distinct, the 
male side being a light buff and the female a deep chocolate ; the line dividing the 
tvro colours is so distinct that it has the appearance as of two specimens having 
being cut in two, and the right hand side of the male joined on to the left hand side 
of the female. The extremity of the abdomen looks decidedly peculiar vrith the 
fluffy tail of the male on the right, and the plain roundness of the female on the 
left.— R. A. Feaseb, Seafield, Abbotsford Road, Crosby : September, 1882. 

A Lepidopterous larva destructive to rice in Panama. — In a letter lately received 
from Chiriqui, from Mr. 0-. C. Champion, he says that immense numbers of a larva 
had recently appeared suddenly in the rice plantations of the district, and were 
doing a great deal of mischief, so much so, that for the past week the natives had 
been holding prayer-meetings nearly every evening on this account, rice being the 
staple article of food in Chiriqui, far more so than bread in England. 

Mr. Champion enclosed a sketch of the larva, and an imago. The larva is very 
like that of Madena pisi in general appearance, and about the same size when full- 
grown, it is pale yellowish- white in colour, with two broad, longitudinal black stripes 
along the back, and a few fine dark longitudinal lines mixed with the yellowish 
ground-colour. 

The pupa is enclosed in a slight silken cocoon between the leaves of the rice, 
and remains only a few days in this state. — W. W. Fowlee, Lincoln : Sept, 1882. 

[Mr. Butler informs us that the moth is a species of Remigia, Q-uenee (^Noc- 
tuidcB)y near " Ophiusa delinquens" Walker, but much darker. — Eds.] 



Notes on Micbo-Lepidopteea. 

Laverna Hellerella and atra distinct species. — In reference to Mr. Douglas' 
remarks on the distinctness of the two species of Lavernaj the one from apple 
shoots feeding in spring and the other from hawthorn berries in autumn, I have no 
doubt whatever of the fact that they are two species. I have bred both, and neither 
form varied in the slightest degree, nor were they in any way associated together. 
L. Mellerella, the larvae of which feed in autumn in hawthorn berries, always 
emerged with me as the light species, and the one we call L. atra from apple always 
the dark one, and how they could have been confounded I cannot understand. 

Gelechia maculiferella bred from Cerastium. — I bred this insect freely last year 
from a small plant on the sand hills at Lytham, which I believe to be Cerastium 
semidecandrum. The larvae fed in the flower shoots and seeds, and spun up in sand 
cocoons. 

Gelechia ligulellay voriicellaj tceniolella, and Sircomella. — I feel sure that three 
of these species are only forms of one, viz. : ligulella, taniolella, and Sircomella. I 
took a large quantity of them this year, and they were swept from Lotiis cornicula- 
tus, different sexes in the different forms being fireely paired. This is, I think, a 
convincing proof of their unity of species. Vorticella is also so like the others (the 
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only difference being in the form of the fore-wings, which may be a Tariation from 
local reasons), that I should place it also as a form. If any one takes vorticella 
freely, and would kindly allow me to inspect a series, I should thank him much and 
return them uninjured. 

Nepticula betulicola, — Last year, when breeding Nepticula hetulicola^ I thought 
that another species was emerging with them from similar larvae, but on a more 
extended trial this year, I found that the two sexes differ considerably, and thus my 
doubts were solved. Betulicola males are rather smaller and browner j frequently 
the fascia does not extend quite to the costa, and the head is fuscous with white eye 
caps. Betulicola females are purplish from the base to the fascia, which extends 
quite to the costa, and the head is yellow. This insect varies in intensity of colour 
with the temperature and climatic conditions of the season. Some years ago in a 
hot summer I bred some as brilliant as alnetella. 

Nepticula regiella bred. — I had last autumn collected considerable quantities 
of yellow larvffi blotching whitethorn, in order to find out the larva of Nepticula 
iffnohilella, which I am at present unable to separate from that of gratiosella. The 
result was that I bred this May plenty of gratiosella^ none of ignobilella, and one 
regiella, in the room. As I had larvae from Witherslack and Preston (viz. : from 
limestone and sandstone), I am unable to determine the district from which it came, 
but hope to do so this year. I have previously bred ignobilella from one of the 
localities, and it is very curious that none turned up this year. The Nepticula that 
frequent hawthorn on limestone appear to be pygmceellaj oxyacanthellaj and atri' 
oollis. Those on sandstone pygmcsellay oxgaoanthellaf gratiosella, and ignobilella. 

Species new to the Witherslack list, — I took a single specimen of Eetinia 
duplana flying among fir trees this year ; it is a very distinct species, and has only, 
I believe, been before taken in Scotland in very small numbers. 

Depressaria hypericella has been bred this year from shoots of Hypericum, by 
both Mr. Shuttleworth and Mr. Murray. It had not previously been noticed in the 
district. 

Some time ago Mr. Sang took a specimen of CEcophora minutella, and this year 
I was fortunate in doing the same. It was flying, near dusk, across a road near 
farm buildings. 

In August I first found larvae of Asychna terminella mining in the leaves of 
CirctBa lutetiana in dark places in the woods. 

In September, last year, I found and recognised mines of Nepticula prunetorum 
in sloe. I had before seen this larva but had stupidly mistaken it for Nepticula 
plagicolella. I now see that the latter is yellow and makes a clear whitish blotch 
preceded by a slender gallery : the former is green and its mine is coiled like a watch 
spring, afterwards extending round the edge of the leaf. The "frass " fills up the 
gallery and makes it light brown. The images emerged very freely in June. 

About August, I found mines, which appeared strange to me, in wild strawberry, 
these produced in June Nepticula arcuosella. The other mines found in wild 
atrawbeny produced Nepticula aurella, at least, I cannot separate the two insects 
at present. 

Amongst alder bushes in a swamp, in August, I came upon reddish mines 
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tenanted by reddish larT8B, which were suspected to be Nepticula alnetella. In the 
latter part of June these emerged, N. glutinosa. — I. H. Thbblpall, Preston : 
September 13^A, 1882. 



Sahits and description of the larva of Chelaria conscript ella, — ^Whilst ex- 
amining a birch tree in the latter part of last June for larvae, which seem, upon the 
whole, to have been extremely scarce this year, my wife observed that the young 
leaves on one ot the shoots were rolled up and partially eaten j and in the youngest 
leaf that was so attacked we found a small pinkish-brown larva, with a black head 
and second segment. On further examination, we detected several other shoots eaten 
in the same manner, the larvae from which have produced Chelaria conscriptella. 

The larva rolls up a leaf longitudinally and eats about half of it, sometimes 
also eating a little from a neighbouring leaf. It then proceeds to the next leaf nearer 
to the tip of the shoot, as if the leaf it had left had become too old and hard for its 
jaws, and treats it in the same manner. In .some cases I have found it rolled up in 
one of the very small leaves only about a quarter developed, close to the very tip of 
the shoot. When full fed it spins a slight cocoon, and turns to a pupa of a light 
brown colour, and thickly covered with short hairs like the pile of velvet, except 
between the segments. The moths began to emerge on the 29th of July. I have 
also bred this species from bramble. 

I append a description of the larva : 

Length, 4| lines. Head black, rough like morocco leather, and shining ; 2nd 
segment with a black plate above like the head, with slight indications of a pale 
dorsal line, and a small triangular black plate on each side. The general colour of 
the body is a brownish -pink, of which the shade varies considerably in different in- 
dividuals. The pink predominates in the central portions of each segment on the 
back and upper parts of the sides ; the portions between the segments and the under 
parts of the body have a light brownish tinge, with a very faint trace of the pink 
colour. The usual spots are small and black, and generally very inconspicuous. The 
hairs emitted by them have mostly a brownish tinge, those on the back being darker, 
sometimes quite black, and two at the anus, as well as a few on the sides of the front 
segments, are blackish with light-coloured rings. The legs are almost black, but the 
light ground-colour shows rather conspicuously between their segments ; the claspers 
are of the light brown ground-colour, tinged with pink on the outsides, the rings of 
hooks at the feet being darker brown ; the spiracles are inconspicuously edged vdth 
black.— Nelson M. Richabdson, Llangennech Park, R. S, O., Carmarthenshire : 
Auffust 19th, 1882. 

[The notice of the habits of this larva given above is extremely interesting. 
Madame Lienig's description (Isis, 1846, p. 292) says nothing of the habits ^ she 
gives the same food-plant, birch, but she describes the young larva as white, with 
hardly a tinge of greenish, and the more adult larva as dull whitish. It is not till 
some time before pupation that she says it is reddish-brovm, with white incisions of 
the segments. 

Since Madame Lienig's time no one seems to have met .with the larva, but 
various food-plants have been assigned to it, from the imago frequenting certain 
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trees or bushes. If its occurrence on bramble should be confirmed, it would support 
the conjecture of von Nolcken that " probably the larva feeds on several kinds of 
leaf-trees."— H. T. S.] 

Peronea perplexana and Eupcscilia Mussehliana in Carmarthenshire. — Amongst 
some insects which Mr. C. Or. Barrett was kind enough to name for me lately, were 
specimens of Peronea perplexana (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xvii, p. 264) and Eupacilia 
Mussehliana (Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. xv, p. 39). The former species I hav6 taken in 
this neighbourhood several times in the last two or three years, but have not known 
exactly to what to refer it : this year I have bred it during the last week of July and 
the first week of August from larvae spinning up the leaves of both mountain-ash 
and bramble. The imago occurs here occasionally in company with P. comparana 
and Schalleriana, and I have taken it generally by beating hedges of very mixed 
growth, such as sallow, hawthorn, oak, hornbeam, privet, birch, beech, bramble, &c., 
in the autumn. 

Of Eupacilia Mussehliana I have taken two specimens here this year amongst 
mixed herbage, so that I can form no opinion as to the food of the larva. — Id. : 
September ISthy 1882. 

Hemiptera at Hurst Gheen^ Sussex. — For three weeks in August, I had some 
collecting in the neighbourhood of Hurst G-reen, a small village in East Sussex, 
about 14 miles from Hastings. The following are the principal results : — 

Sehirus bigwttatusy in all stages, in moss at roots of Calluna. This is by far the 
commonest of the genus in East Sussex. Stygnocoris rusticuSy common at roots of 
grass, &c. ; Dictyonota strichnocera, rather common on furze ; Megaloceraa longi- 
eornis, common on Brachypodium syhaticum, the spikelets of which it so closely 
resembles that its detection is rendered difficult ; Leptopterna dolabrata, 9 , de- 
veloped ; Miridius quadrioirgatusj a few by sweeping ; Madrodema pinastrij not 
uncommon on Scotch Firs ; Olobiceps selectus, by sweeping and at roots ; Dicyphus 
pallicomisy on foxgloves : Heterocordylus unicolor and Orthocephalus coriaceus, by 
sweeping ; Macrocol^us moUiculus, common on Achillea millefolium ; this is another 
species difficult to detect in situ, I found it on the under-side of the flowers, the 
involucres of which it closely simulates, the dark markings on the elytra correspond- 
ing to the scarious edges of the involucral bracts ; M, solitarius, on Stachys by 
sweeping j Amblytylus affinis, by sweeping j Atractotomus magnicornis, not uncom- 
mon on Scotch and Spruce Firs; Microphysa pselaphiformis and elegantula, 9 j on 
trunks of various trees j Acompocoris alpinus, a few on Scotch Firs ; Ceratocombus 
coleoptratus, in moss at roots of Calluna. 

In Bridge Park, near Tunbridge Wells, I found Chlamydatus caricis on 
rushes, and at Frant Salda Cocksii, in Sphagnum. 

Eupteryx vittatus. — Since writing the note on this species, which appeared on 
page 89 in the last No. of this Magazine, I have found the insect in the same stages 
on Ranunculus repens frequently, and occasionally on some other low plants. 

Spiders and bugs. — Spiders of the family Thomisidce appear to be partial to 
bugs as an article of diet. When searching at roots of plants, I have often come 
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upon them scuttling off with their prey in their falces, and not unfrequentlj thej 
occur in the same way in the sweeping net, either having been surprised in the act 
and still unwilling to relinquish their chances of a dinner, or having taken advantage 
of the abundant supply of provision furnished in the heterogeneous contents of the 
net. One I remember to have seen bravely struggling with a refractory Miria larva, 
and another had a charming Chlorita viridula locked in its deadly embrace. — E. A. 
BuTLBB, University Lower School, Hastings : September IKA, 1882. 

Parasites on Homoptera. — Collectors of Homoptera must occasionally have 
observed black objects projecting from the bodies of these insects. As far as my 
experience goes, they are scarce, except on the Ti/phloc^bida, but on some species of 
them they are common, each individual, however, having but one parasitic append- 
age. This is in the form of a long, sub-ovoid sac, very large in proportion to the 
size of the body of the foster-insect, protruding from between two of the segments 
of the abdomen, and tightly affixed at one end, otherwise free ; the contour of the 
body being much distorted by the intruder, and it has been observed that the 
victims are always females. Curtis says of his Aphrodes craticula (= Athysanus 
subfusculus, Fall., sec. Futon) : " It] is infested in the different stages with a hirge 
black parasit-e attached to the sides of the thorax ** (B. E., p. 633, 12), but I have 
not seen any parasites so located. I have often been asked if these apodal bodies 
were acaroid,hut although I had made many enquiries I had not been able to obtain 
any satisfactory information as to their nature. Now, however, a light is thrown 
upon the subject by Herr Josef Mik, who, in one of the most interesting biological 
articles I have seen for a long time, published in the current number of the " Wiener 
entomologische Zeitung," page 215, demonstrates from actual experiment that one 
of this kind of parasite found on Deltocephalus xanthoneurtis, Fieb., in September, 
became detached, fell to the ground, and produced in the next June a ? Oonatopue 
pilosusy Thorns. (Hyraenopt. Proctotrupidse). The details of the history (wanting 
some points as to the time and manner of deposition of the egg and the hibernation 
of the parasites under natural conditions) are fully given, together with descriptions 
and figures showing the Oonatoput in its various stages of life. We have thus a 
guide to investigations in this curious and hitherto obscure subject j what if all the 
species of Gonatopus, of which there are several in Britain, be parasitic on 
Hoviioptera 1 

It appears, by a foot-note, that Gonatopus pedestrisj Dalm., was recorded in 
1857, as having been reared by the late M. Edouard Ferris from Athysanus mart- 
timusy Ferr. (Gen. Thamnotettix, sec. Futon), but this in no way detracts from Herr 
Mik's discovery, for the fact only became known to him subsequently. — J. W. 
Douglas, 8, Beaufort Qttrdens, Lewisham : llth September, 1882. 

Parasites on Homoptera. — I once found a parasite on lassus subfusculus, and 
I have met with it again on Acocephalus agrestis. This latter I kept for some time 
alive, and fed it on grasses, &c. The parasite at length burst open the black case, 
which appears to be the hardened skin of the larva, still attached to the host. It 
opened into two equal parts, and allowed the pupa to drop out, in which 
state it still remains, and I hope I shall be able to rear it to perfection. The host 
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had become completely exhausted by the time the parasite was full-fed, and died 
when the pupa dropped out. — Edwabd Paepitt, Exeter : September 14^A, 1882. 

Calyptonotus lynceus at the Camber Sandhills. — On August 7th, I took this 
local Hemipteron at the above locality, accompanied by Rhyparochromus prcstextatus 
and Coranus (1). A developed specimen of Acalt/pta parvula has been also found 
there. — Edw. P. Collbtt, St. Leonard's-on-Sea : September, 1882. 

AmmcBciue brevis at Matlock. — At the end of July, last, I found a single speci- 
men of Ammoecius brevis in a sandy bank of the Derwent, at Matlock. I did not 
recognise it at the time, the resemblance of this beetle to an Aphodius having 
thrown me off the scent, or probably more specimens might have been secured. — 
W. G^. Blatch, 214, G-reen Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : September ISth, 1882. 

Chrysopa minima, Kiljander, = Ch. dasyptera, McLach. — In the " Meddelan- 
den af Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica," Haftet 7, pp. 152—156 (1881), is a 
useful paper by Ludvig Kiljander, intituled, " Bidrag till kannedom om Finlands 
Neuroptera Planipennia" in which is a description of " Chrysopa minima, nov. sp.*' 
(p. 154). A type and several other examples of this are before me in a case just 
received, from Finland. 

I find that the species is identical with that described by me in 1872 as Ch, 
dasyptera, from two examples, one from South Bussia, the other from Samarcand. 
The description first appeared in the " Nachrichten der Liebhaber der Naturkunde, 
&c., in Moscow " (I refrain from giving the Bussian title), x, p. 123, and almost 
simultaneously in the " Bulletin de la,Soc. Imp. des Naturalistes de Moscou," xlvi, 
p. 193 ; subsequently it was reproduced in the " Neuroptera of Fedtschenko's 
Travels in Turkestan" (1875), p. 19. One original type of Ch. dasyptera is in my 
collection, and it agrees perfectly with that of Ch. minima, save that (as is usual in 
Chrysopa) the green coloration has nearly disappeared, and I should scarcely now 
use the term " viridi-Jlava " that headed my original description, whereas an un- 
qualified " viridis " would be more applicable to the recent examples from Finland. 
As I previously remarked, it is allied to Ch. phyllochroma (with which it agrees in 
its simple tarsal claws), but it can scarcely be a pigmy condition of that species. 
Possibly it is the smallest true Chrysopa that is known, but its broad-oval densely 
hairy (on the neuration and margins) wings render it conspicuous. — B. McLachlak, 
Lewisham : 4ih September, 1882. 

P.S. — In the same paper (p. 153) Herr Kiljander remarks concerning Myrmeleon 
formicarius, L. (formicalynx, Burm.), "Forekommer i Skandinavien, England, och 
Osterrike." The citation " England ** is erroneous. No Myrmeleon occurs in the 
British Isles. Otherwise, the species in question is probably spread over the whole 
of Europe, and through Siberia to North China and Japan. — R. McL. 

Garden-insects in 1882. — My out-door entomology this year having been re- 
stricted to the precincts of the garden, I can corroborate, so far as the experience 
within that area goes, the reports from the hunting grounds of the general dearth 
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of insects. In my case, the scarcity from the point of yiew gardenesque. (to use a 
term of the late J. C. Loudon), has been beneficial j but from the point entomological 
disadvantageous, as may be gathered from the following notes. These may also 
serve to show how an entomological hiped has been temporarily affected by his 
environment (which is the latest, and not always appropriate, orthodox term to 
express conditions of life) ; but as to the conditioned hexapods, the contributory 
factors to their latest appearance, or non-appearance, must, in many cases, be sought 
in the fluctuating or conflicting agencies in more than one preceding generation, and 
then, perhaps, be found only hypothetically, on the assumption of post hoc propter 
hoc. 

The early broods of Pieris had scarcely one representative; and in the 
late broods the numbers were far less than usual j consequently, the cabbages, which 
are ordinarily consumed by the larvsB, fairly escaped from the slight attacks of these 
enemies, and have taken heart. Not another butterfly of any kind has paid a flying 
visit. 

Abraxas ^frossulariata, that in some years is the ourrant-pest, leaving not a 
leaf on the bushes, has not been visible in any form or condition this year. 

Of Orgyia antiqua, that usually dances in and over the garden by dozens at a 
time, only a solitary one has now and then been seen practising its mazy figures. 

Plusia gamma^ that sometimes will be hoticed, has this year had to be looked 
for, and I can just say that I have seen it. 

Hepialus sglvintis, Crambus pratelluSf and C. tristellus, that are usually common, 
and sacrifice themselves on the house-lights, have scarcely appeared. 

Kyponomeuta padella began the season, as larvse, well, and in some quantity, 
but I fear that my personal intervention with their way of life contributed, to a 
great extent, to rendering their course futile, and hindered the survival of the fittest. 

Nematus ribesii, that is the usual rival or assistant of Abraxas in the devasta- 
tion of the currant and gooseberry bushes, came not in the first instance, but later a 
few appeared and made their mark. 

The white wool of Schizoneura lanigera profusely decorated the branches and 
shoots of all the apple-trees, save one that is never visited by this pest, up to the 
end of July ; when, as if by a stroke of harlequin's wand, a transformation scene 
was effected : all disappeared and the foliage became revived and vigorous. From 
this recovery, however, one old tree was excepted : for three successive years it has 
struggled against the Aphidian foe, and has been reduced to a deplorable state of 
vital condition, and, now, almost leafless, it seems as if it would not survive, although 
for five or six weeks there have been no Aphides on it ; its stem and branches are 
covered with the scales of Mgtilaspis pomorum, which are so close together that 
they jostle each other for place. On this tree, in former years, I used to get 
Gelechia nanella^ but I no longer find any examples nor see the pupa-skins sticking 
out of the bark. Aphides on other plants or trees have been scarce : the scanty 
glow of the pseudo-summer's sun on still evenings has not been peopled by floating 
swarms, nor has there been the agreeable spectacle of hundreds of these malefactors 
hung in the chains of the spiders, only tiny vagrant Diptera having been thus 
executed. The Coccinella might well have been starved if the Aphides on the hops 
had not come in thousands to their relief; thereon the lady -birds feasted to 
repletion. 
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No Aleurodes has yet been yisible on cabbage, strawberry, honeysuckle, or other 
plants. I cultivated some plants of Chelidonium majus, on which A. proletella is 
reputed to swarm, but without the good fortune to hare enticed any of this 
desideratum to come into my garden. 

A brood of Capsus laniarius took possession of a clump of raspberry-plants j in 
fact they were born and bred there, and mostly remained, but some of them acted 
the parts of pilgrim fathers and mothers, and went out not knowing whither, coming 
to grief, for their carcasses fell by the way. There were also a good many|of Scymmis 
mvnimua on the raspberry plants. 

Pilophorus perplexuSf usually common, was this season a rarity. 

Tjfphlocybida, of which in general some species, such as T. rosa and T. quercHs, 
swarm, have been very scarce. 

In August, a Thrips devastated the flowers of Phloxes, and, in a less degree, of 
the Convolvulus minor : examples are reserved for Mr. Pergande. Strange to say, I 
have seen no other Thysanoptera, 

Rhizotrogus soUtitialisy that ordinarily dances in swarms around the tops of the 
trees on July evenings, came not then ; in the middle of August, two or three of the 
belated creatures appeared on the scene and staggered througli their performances 
alone. 

Lucanu* cervus kept not his annual appointment. 

Sitones lineatus, that ordinarily comes in numbers before the sparrows dare to 
take the green peas for their booty, did not appear at all, although for several con- 
secutive years peas have been grown on the same ground. Yet, these destroyers 
might as well have come and have had their share, for their abstention only left the 
more for the sparrows, which were still not content, but encroached on my pro- 
portion. The conditions of life of the said sparrows have certainly been favourable, 
for there are twice as many of them as there were a year ago. 

Some casual visitors — pioneers or lost wanderers, I know .not — called, and, 
having had their ext>emal communications cut off, were domiciled under glass. 
These were : Derephyaiafoliaceaf usually a humble dweller, found ten feet up a 
cherry tree j Myrmedonia limbcUa^ Xestohium tessellatumy and Oxyomus porcatus — 
one of each — alighted on the white stones under the verandah, attracted probably 
by the colour. 

Of some regular hahiiuit I have previously taken note at pages 67, 88, and 91 ; 
others. I pass over. — J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham : September 
Sth, 1882. 

Entomological Socibtt op London. — July hthy 1882 : H. T. Stainton, Es q. 
E.E.S., &o., President, in the Chair. 

Herr Carl Berg, of the Museo Publico, Buenos- Ayres, was elected a Foreign 
Member. 

Mons. Jules Lichtenstein exhibited, through Sir Sidney Saunders, specimens of 
Cerataphis laianiay and communicated some remarks thereon, promising to forward 
farther notes on a future occasion. 

Miss Ormerod exhibited Sitones puncticollisj bred from larvffi taken off the roots 
of clover near Chelmsford ; these larvss began to change to the pupal condition 
about the 23rd of May, and one developed at the end of that month, six weeks after 
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the receipt of the larT8B. In the same localitj inhere these larrs were taken the 
pupse were found in some numbers in June at the roots of the cloyer. Miss Ormerod 
remarked that the larvee were particularly sensitive to damp. 

Mr. E. A. Fitch exhibited two ichneumons parasitic on spiders, and read a note 
from the Bev. T. A. Marshall respecting the first, pointing out that the spider on 
which the larva was parasitic w^as a species of a bright green colour, and that the 
larva that fed upon it gradually turned green itself. Mr. Fitch thought the second 
species was probably a Polysphincta, and he read a communication from Mr. Bignell 
respecting its larva, and showed a figure of it. He also remarked that De Geer had 
noticed a larva that was parasitic on a spider. He also exhibited a new species of 
ProcirotrupidcB from the Rev. T. A. Marshall, taken in Rothen Wood in company 
with Anommatus 12-striatus, four to six feet under ground. 

Miss Ormerod showed specimens of very young pine trees, whose stems had^ 
been stripped of their lower leaves by chafer-grubs, and remarked that she had often 
heard that the pines were damaged in this way in Canada, but that this was the first 
case in England that had come under heir notice. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a species of Ephemerida from Ceylon, on behalf 
of Mr. Gt. Lewis, who said it was luminous. The Rev. A. E. Eaton stated that it 
was a species of Teloganodes (probably T. tristisy Hag.) j and that there was a re- 
mark in the Transactions, by Dr. Hagen, concerning a British species of Ccsnis, 
which was said to be faintly luminous. According to Mr. Lewis, the whole abdomen 
in his insect appeared to be luminous. 

Mr. Miskin communicated a paper on the habits of Ogyris Genoveva^ Hevrits. 

Lord Walsingham sent a paper on North American Coleophorce. 

Mr. Scott communicated a paper on certain genera and species of PsyllidiB in 
the British Museum. 

August 2ndf 1882 : F. D. Q-ODMAN, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Hildebrand Ramsden, of 26, Upper Bedford Place, W.C, was elected a 
Member of the Society. 

Mr. F. Enock exhibited male and female specimens of Macropis labictta, which 
he had captured at Woking. 

Mr. Billups exhibited specimens of Paragus tibialisy Fallen, which he had found 
in June last in the burrows of Halictus nitidiusculus, and also a specimen of Disco- 
myza incurvaf Fallen, captured at Box Hill ; this insect was unrecorded as British. 

Miss E. A. Ormerod read some Observations on the development of SUones 
lineatus. 

Mr. Distant exhibited a number of specimens of Xylehorus Saxeseni^ Ratz., a 
species which had occasioned the destruction of beer sent out to Rangoon, presumably 
by boring through the casks. 

Mr. Olliff exhibited specimens of Anommatus 12-8triatus, MtQl., captured at 
Tunbridge by Mr. A. C. Homer. 

Mr. Gt. Lewis contributed a paper entitled — On a visit to Ceylon, and the rela- 
tion of Ceylonese beetles to the vegetation there. 

Mr. H. Pryer communicated a short memoir — On certain temperature-forms of 
Japanese butterflies. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse read — Descriptions of new Coleoptera from Madagascar 
belonging to the Melolonthida. 
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NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLSOPTSSA SINCE 1871; 

WITH NOTICES OF DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OF OTHERS THAT 

EEQUIRE TO BE OMITTED FEOM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE EEV. W. W. FOWLEB, M.A., F.L.S. 

Since the Entomologist's Annual ceased to be published in 1874, 
no collected notice, with descriptions, of the species of Coleoptera that 
have been added to the British list has appeared ; the species, too, 
that were described in the "Annual," after the publication of Dr. 
Sharp's catalogue in 1871, have, in many cases, escaped the notice of 
collectors, who have used the catalogue for labelling their cabinets : 
it is hoped, therefore, that these notes may be of interest to the many 
new collectors who are taking up the study of Coleoptera. I have had 
a great part of them written out for a considerable time, and have 
found them of the greatest use for private reference ; they have been 
perused by several well-known Entomologists, to whom I am much 
indebted for alterations and suggestions, and I feel very great pleasure 
in publishing them in a revised form. I have adopted the classification 
of Dr. Sharp's catalogue, which is in the hands of most collectors ; 
this catalogue is, however, now out of print, and a new list is much 
required. Dr. Sharp has been, and still is, so much occupied with 
foreign groups, that he is unable to give the requisite time for bringing 
out another edition. The Eev. A. Matthews and myself have been, 
for some time past, engaged upon a fresh catalogue, which we hope 
soon to publish ; considerable alteration in classification will, in parts, 
have to be made, to bring the work at all up to a level with the results 
of modem research, but, by adopting, with but few exceptions, the 
old nomenclature, which has been so unreasonably upset in the last 
edition of the European catalogue, and by avoiding unnecessary 
changes, we hope to avert confusion as much as possible. 

In the ensuing notes references to authorities are given wherever 
it is possible ; as, however, they are not intended to be in every case 
conclusive, but merely as notes and hints to collectors, additions and 
changes that have, by common consent, come to be considered neces- 
sary, have been mentioned, in the hope that in any doubtful case some 
person may be induced to prove or disprove the statement. 

GEODEPHAGA. 

NotiophiluM 4i'punctattts, Dejean. 

Ifc is doubtful whether this species should be retained as distinct, or be merely 
eonaidered a varietj of N. UgutlatuSf Fab. ; as Crotch first pointed out, it is some- 
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times hiffuttatus on one side, and 4>-punctatus on the other, which appears conclusive. 
Dawson (Q-eod. Brit., p. 57) says, that it is probably only an uncommon variety of 
N, semipunctatuSf Fab., of which he makes N. higuttcUus a variety. I have specimens 
from the south of England which show no structural difference from N, higuttatus 
worth mentioning ; the strise, however, on the forehead appear to be more numerous 
and finer than in this latter spepies. 

Carahus auratus, L. 

The specimens of this insect that from time to time are captured in this country, 
seem to be always taken in situations or localities that make it almost certain they 
have either flown across the channel, or been imported with vegetables, &c. 

CaJIABUS CAITCELLATUB, 111. 

This species has been alternately inserted in and omitted from the list. Dr. 
Power tells me that there are certainly two or three well authenticated specimens, 
and that he thinks one has been taken within the last two or three years ; among 
some notes from Mr. Mason relating to Mr. Rye's collection, I find this insect men- 
tioned as one that ought to be re-instated. 

Carahus convexus, Fab. 

The only specimen of this insect that seems to have any good claims to authen- 
ticity is in the collection of the Rev. A. Matthews, and this rests on rather circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Calosoma sycophantOy L. 

This species is almost certainly not indigenous ; it is only an occasional visitant 
from the continent. 

Dyschirius ohscurus, Gyll. 

I have never seen this species. Dr. Power says that he believes it rests on one 
specimen, which he always thought was a varying specimen of some other species, 
and he advises its omission from the list. Dawson (Qeod. Brit., p. 29) says, that 
M. Putzeys had informed him that M. Reiche had a specimen which was captured 
in England, and that Mr. Haliday had told him he had captured it on the shores of 
Lough Neagh. In Ent. Ann., 1858, 51, he alters his description, as given in the 
G-eodephaga Britannica, saying, that he was now able to describe it from actual types 
before him ; he does not, however, say whether these types were British or foreign 
examples. 

Brachinus explodens^ Duft. 

This appears to be a doubtful species ; the whole question will be found dis- 
cussed at length Ent. Ann., 1866, 58. 

Deomius vectensis, Eye. 

This species is closely allied to 2). sigma, Rossi, but is distinguished by its 
shorter and stouter antenna, wider head, and more transverse thorax, and wider and 
comparatively shorter elytra ; the shape of the fasciee on the elytra also serves to 
distinguish it. It frequents the sea coast, especially in the Isle of Wight, whereas 
D. sigma is a fen insect (Ent. Mo. Mag., x, 73; Ent. Ann., 74, 76). 
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Dromius ohliius, Boield. 

This species is synonjinouB with 1>. nigriventrisy Thorns. (D.fasciatut, Dej.), 
but the J), oblitua of Dr. Sharp's catalogue must be referred to D. vectensit, and 
must, therefore, be erased from the British List, the latter name being substituted. 

Lehia turcica. Fab. 

There appears to be no really authentic example of this species extant as 
British ; it is better, therefore, to omit it from the list. 

Lebia hamorrhoidalis. Fab. 

This species is said to have been once taken by Mr. Hope near Netley, Shrop- 
shire. Dr. Power possesses a specimen, concerning which he writes as follows: 
" My specimen was taken in a field at Devizes, and set by Mr. Sidebotham himself. 
I have an accurate description of the spot, and do not feel any doubt as to accuracy ; 
it is an out-of-the-way place, and there is no reason to think it accidentally im- 
ported, as would be the case at the Crystal Palace or its neighbourhood. If you 
strike it out, I shall say you are wrong." 

Amara fttsca, Dej. 

Our examples of this species must be referred to A. ingenua^ Duft. The species, 
therefore, must be omitted. 

Amaea coNToruA, Thorns. 

This species has been separated by Thomson from A. communit as new. It 
comes between A. lunicollis and A. communis ^ having the build of the former insect, 
and also (like lunicollis) having the marginal row of punctures on the elytra con- 
tinuous. It has, however, three joints at the base of the antennas testaceous, 
whereas A. lunicollis has but two. In A. communis the marginal row of large 
punctures is interrupted (£nt. Mo. Mag., xi, 207). 

ScrBALICFS OBLONGIUSCULUS, Dej. 

This insect, for which Schaum made the genus Apatelus, and which now, with 
one other species, forms his genus ScyhalicuSf has also been classed with the true 
Harpali. It certainly comes very near the Ophonus section of the genus JUarpalus, 
and forms a good transition from them to Sarpalus ruficornis and the allied species ; 
it is about the size of H. ruficornis j to which its striking yellowish pubescence gives 
it, at first sight, a superficial resemblance ; this pubescence, together with the shape 
of the thorax (which is much constricted behind, with the posterior angles very 
obtuse and almost rounded, and the base nearly straight), will serve to distinguish 
it. This great addition to our list was discovered by Mr. Harris, of Burton-on- 
Trent, in 1878, who took one example near Weymouth. Mr. Mason took several 
specimens in 1879. Mr. J. J. Walker took one immature example about the same 
time ; and it has quite lately been found by the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., XV, 203 j Entomologist, xt, 238). 

Harpalua ohscurus, Fab. 

This insect has been a great source of confusion to British Entomologists, in 
great measure owing to the fact that the Harpalus ohscurus of Dawson's Q«od. 
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Brit. Ib really the common ffarpalus rotundicollisy Fair. Fabricius's Harpalus oh- 
scurus comes very near Sarpalus sabulicolay Fanz., and is the same as the Ophonus 
Mtictus of Stephens. Dr. Fower tells me that when the name rotundicollis was 
substituted for obscurus by Mr. Crotch and others, the name obsourus was still re- 
tained for an insect which was only obtained by himself and others near Swaffham 
(Cambridge) ; it was, he says, a very 'distinct thing, but it was evidently nearer H. 
tahuUcola than M. rotundieolliSf as both he and Frofessor Babington distributed it 
as the former species. 

Haepalxjs difpinis, Dej. 

This iiiseot appears very closely related to S. rotundicollisy Fairm. ; the latter 
insect is only distinguished by having the sides of the thorax more strongly 
rounded and the apex of the elytra more distinctly sinuate (Insecten Deutschlands, 
i, 574). S. diffinis is certainly found in England ; it is a question, however, whether 
it is really a distinct species ; still, it seems to be considered distinct on the continent, 
and can hardly be omitted from our list. 

Sarpalus cordatus, Duft., H, rupicola, Sturm., S*. puncticoUis, Payk., 
JT. rujibarhis, Fab. {crihellum, Daws.), H. paralleliis, Dej. 

These species of Harpalus require a careful revision : in Mr. Bye's collection 
there is a distinct species, apparently near H. cordattis. H. parallelus appears to be 
a doubtful species, and to be at best a variety. The two species that precede it seem 
occasionally to be hard to distinguish. I have, however, taken a large number 
(over 100) of Harpalus rufibarbis in one spot, and found the shape of the thorax 
very constant. 

Haepalits gbiseub, Panz. 

This species, which is considered by Dr. Sharp to be merely a variety of Jff. 
ruficornis, appears to be generally regarded as distinct on the continent ; it is de- 
scribed by Dr. Schaum (Insecten Deutschlands, i, 584) as very near H. ruficomis, 
but considerably smaller. The thorax is only punctured at the base, the hind angles 
are, as in S. ruficornis, nearly right angles, but not so sharp as in that species. The 
elytra are scarcely sinuate at the apex, whereas, in R. ruficomis, they are distinctly 
sinuate. If these differences are constant, the form would certainly have specific 
value. I have, however, a specimen from the New Forest which, at first sight, looks 
very different to H. ruficornis, chiefly owing to size, but, on closer examination, it is 
extremely hard to make out the distinctions. 

Marpalus sulphuripes, (3^erm. 

The British exponents of this species appear to belong to other allied species j 
it must, therefore, be erased from the list. 

Harpalus luteicornis, Duft. 

The same remarks apply to this species as to the preceding. Mr. E. Saunders 
possesses examples of both species (named by authorities), but he tells me that he 
feels sure that they need not be regarded as having specific value. The claims of this 
species to be indigenous have been quite demolished by Mr. Rye. Ent. Mo. Mag., 
X, 229. 
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Harpalu9 latus, var. metallkscens, Eye. 

This curious yariety of S, latus^ -with metallio instead of black elytra, was dis- 
coTored and introduced by Mr. Eye (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 84). 

Habpalits 4-punctatus, Dej. 

This insect is Tery like M, latus, but larger and more parallel, irith bluish re- 
flection ; the thorax, too, is not furnished with the testaceous edge so evident in S, 
latus ; on the apical half of the third interstice of each elytron are two or three 
large punctures. Taken at Braemar by Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Champion, and by 
seyeral collectors since ; it has also occurred in Ireland (Ent. Ann., 1874, 78 ; Ent. 
Mo. Mag., X, 68). 

Acupalpus derelictus, Daws. 

There has been a great deal of discussion oyer this insect, which has been re- 
garded as merely a dark yariety of A. dortalit ; it would, however, seem that the 
unique example taken by Mr. E. Smith near London, from which Mr. Dawson de- 
scribed the insect, is quite distinct, but that dark specimens of A, dorsalis have 
passed for the species in collections (Ent. Ann., 1860, 125 ; 1866, 61). 

Acupalptu hrunnipes, Sturm. 

It seems doubtful whether Sturm's insect is a distinct species from A. dorsalis 
(But. Ann., 1866, 47). 

Tachya ^uadrUignatus, Duft. 

This appears to be rather a doubtful species, as it rests on a single example 
taken by Mr. Bold near Newcastle, which may probably turn out to be only a light 
variety of T. bistriatus, Duft. (Ent. Ann., 1866, 61 j Ent. Mo. Mag., xix, 68). 

JBemhidium lamjpros, v. velox^ Er. 

This variety has been made into a new species by Thomson, under the name of 
B, l^Hriatum ; each elytron has seven strie instead of six like the normal form ; 
there are, too, a few other slight differences, but, on the whole, it would appear best 
to leave it still as a variety (Ent. Ann., 1874, 80). 

HYDEADEPHAGA. 

Saliplui varius, Nicolai. 

This insect cannot possibly be retained as a separate species ; it seems, however, 
doubtful whether it is to be considered as a variety of S. confiniSf Steph. (JT. lineatuSf 
Aub^, or whether it is to be considered a variety of M. ohliqutiSy Fab. I do not 
possess the insect, but have seen it in Dr. Power's collection, and certainly thought 
thiit it looked extremely like a light variety of S, obliquus. Erichson and Aub^ 
considered it a variety of this species. There is, moreover, a doubt whether Mr. 
Bold's insects, on which the species was introduced into our lists, are really referable 
to Saliplus varius, Nicolai (Ent. Ann., 1869, 14 ; Ent. Mo. Mag., iv, 284). 

Sydroporus i/ncognitus, Sharp. 

It is a question whether this is synonymous with H. vagepictus^ Fairm. ; it 
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oomes very near H. palustrU, of which epeeieB it has been considered a yariety, but 
its larger form, and far less parallel elytra, which are considerably widened behind 
the middle, must give it rank as a separate species. 

Ilybius -enescens, Thorns. 

This species must be introduced into the British list, but whether it is to stand 
as separate, or whether all our specimens of J. angustior^ Qyll-i are to be referred to 
it, seems open to question. The two species are very closely allied, but /. cenescent 
is rather smaller, with less metallic reflections, and has its antennsB uniformly ferru- 
ginous instead of pitchy at the apex ; my representatives of the two species are 
certainly identical, and answer the description of I. anescens (Ent. Ann., 1873, 22 ; 
Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 36). 

Oyrinu8 caspius, Men. 

This seems to be a very doubtful species, and it would seem that there is rerj 
little difference between O, opacus, Sahl., and &. marinus, 0yll., as species. 

(7b be continued). 



NATURAL HISTORY OP PIONEA 8TMAMENTALIS. 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLEE. 

In the first part of a " Calendrier du Micro-L6pidopt6riste," by 
M. Camille Jourdheuille, publisbed in the volume for 1869 of the 
"Annales de la Soci^te Entomologique de France," at p. 540, under 
the heading for March we read — ^^Botys stramentalis, Hb. Dans les 
tiges de bl6 : quelquef ois tres nuisible." This has been cited by Dr. 
E. Hofmann in his " Kleinschmetterlingsraupen," and also more re- 
cently by Mens. E. L. Eagonot, in Vol. xvi, p. 154 of this Magazine, 
where he tells us, " It has been stated that the larva feeds in March, 
in stems of wheat, and that it is sometimes injurious to crops.*' 

Now, in what follows, I think I shall be able to dispose effec- 
tually of the foregoing misconception of stramenialis, by showing that 
the larva is not at all an internal feeder, or to be found in March, and 
is quite innocent of attacking any cereal crop. 

On the 27th of July, 1881, I had the pleasure to receive from 
Mr. Wm. E. Jeffrey a numerous batch of eggs laid by some female 
moths of this species he and his son had captured, and imprisoned 
with a variety of leaves of plants that grew where the insects were 
flying. 

The eggs were first observed on the 24th of the month, to be laid 
on leaves of Lotus major^ Glechoma hederacea, Barharea vulgaris and 
seed pod, Myosotis cwspitosa and Phalaris artwu^twacea, scattered in little 
flat masses ; the largest number in any mass amounted to thirteen, 
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others ranged from three to five, six, seven, and eight, overlapping each 
other after the manner of pandalis, and like them presented a smooth 
and greasy appearance. 

It was some time before I could detect on the Olechoma a mass 
of eggs of precisely the same colour as the under-side of the leaf 
where they adhered, and only when the mass presently in a slight 
degree began to swell above the surrounding surface could I feel sure 
it was composed of eggs, so perfect was the assimilation. 

In the interval while the eggs were maturing, Mr. Jeffrey and I 
exchanged ideas with regard to the probable food-plant, so as to be 
provided in readiness for the young larvae, and I found we were both 
in accord in having fixed on the cruciferous plant as the most likely 
among those above mentioned, to have induced the parent insects to 
have parted with their eggs so freely, as they had, both on it and the 
other leaves, probably from knowing the right food was present which 
their progeny would unerringly find ; and we had good ground for 
assuming this to be the case, as we remembered the fact that our only 
two other British species of Fionea, viz. : forficalis and margaritaliSy 
both feed on Orucifera. 

Accordingly, when the eggs hatched on 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of 
August, we were both prepared with Barharea vulgaris for the young 
larvse, whose liking for it became soon unmistakeably apparent, for 
though the other kinds of leaves were at first put with it, yet each 
little larva in turn found its way from them to the Barharea, and crept 
down the upper-side of the leaf to near the stalk and there rested, 
and in course of an hour or two there became a numerous assemblage 
of the little creatures lying in rows side by side most contentedly, 
and where they afterwards began to feed, and to spread themselves in 
small companies over the surface, but showed no disposition to wander 
away from the leaf : thus they continued all through their subsequent 
stages, unto the very end of their career, to be of exceptionably 
amiable disposition, never interfering with one another when, as often 
happened, some would be laid up to moult while their companions 
were still by their side feeding, in such a sociable manner as to suggest 
the probability of their being in nature more or less gregarious. 

Very soon I experimented with six individuals by placing them 
on leaves of Sinapis arvensis, and they contentedly throve on this food 
as long as it could be supplied, but after a time these plants seeded so 
rapidly that good leaves were difficult to obtain, and as they would 
not eat the seed pods of this or the other plant but only the leaves, I 
eventually, after they had moulted, returned them to their former 
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companions on the Barharea j^ Mr. Jeffrey had also varied the food of 
some of his larvae, by giving them Cardamine amara, and he found they 
took to it freely ; the result of these experiments tended to the belief 
that though the Barharea is at least one of their natural food-plants, 
yet that there are other plants liked by them quite as well to be found 
amongst the tribe of Cruciferce. 

The larvsB moulted thrice, first from the 8th to 10th of August, a 
few rather later, the second moult happened with most of them on the 
I7th and 18th, and the third moult occurred with some on the 24th, and 
all had safely accomplished that operation by the 27th of the month. 

By the 9th of September, all were full-fed and shut up in cocoons 
of earth, more or less in small companies partly clustered together, 
many attached to the leaves lying on the surface of the ground, in 
which none had gone to any great depth. 

The perfect insects were bred, the first by Mr. Jeffrey, as early 
as June 29th, 1882, followed by a very great number in his cages, 
where they continued to appear at intervals, often three or four to- 
gether, and occasionally six at a time, up to the 27th of July, — though 
with me the first appeared on July 14th, and then my anxiety was 
dispelled by a feeling of great satisfaction at the completion of data 
for this history. 

The egg of stramentalis is ovate in shape, very flat at first, but 
swells gradually, and in about six days appears to be finely reticulated 
on the surface, and is then glistening and of a brownish-ochreous 
yellow colour, transparent enough to show through the shell the 
greenish embryo coiled round within, and surrounded with yellow 
granules ; on the seventh day it is more filled out and rather prominent, 
and then becomes a little dingier in tint, and hatches on the day fol- 
lowing. 

The newly-hatched larva is green, and rather transparent, with a 
flattened black shining head and dark brown neck-plate, and on the 
body can just be discerned most minute black dots and hairs ; after 
eating out little pits and channels from the cuticle, causing transparent 
blotches on the leaf for about five or six days and acquiring more 
colour, it becomes of a very pale watery-green as it lays up to moult. 

After the first moult it eats holes quite through the leaf, and it» 
ravages are very perceptible ; its head is black, the back dark green, 
the belly pale watery-green, the sides of the shining neck-plate dark 
brown, while the middle of the plate is of the same green colour as 
that of the back, the wart-like spots are of the ground colour but 
have dark brown centres bearing single hairs, and a pale ring is at the 
base of each spot. 
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Soon after the second moult it is very dark on the back with a 
deep and subdued blackish olive-green colour, while the belly has a 
much lighter tint of the same, these are separated by a spiracular 
stripe of bright yellow, the head, the side margins of the neck-plate, 
and the warty spots on the upper surface are shining black, on each 
side of the back are two very fine and much interrupted series of white 
linear dots, less broken on the second segment to the end of the fourth 
than on the others, the warty spots on the ventral surface are of the 
ground-colour, having dark olive-brown centres. 

Directly after the third moult and for a day or so the ground- 
colour of the larva appears perfectly black, which enhances the bril- 
lancy of the broken white lines and the yellow spiracular stripes, but 
by degrees, after it settles down to feed again and grow, the black 
skin expands and the ground-colour of the back becomes more and 
more green until it is again of a blackish olivaccous-green, when the 
length ranges from 13 to 16 mm. 

It now consumes a great quantity of food and the plump skin 
begins to shine a little ; at the end of about ten days it attains full- 
growth, of an average length of 21 mm., and is thick in proportion, 
tapering a little at each end, the anal legs extended behind in a line 
with the body ; the glossy bl^k head has the upper lip light green, 
edged at the mouth with black, the papillae colourless, the side margins 
of the plate on the second segment and the warty tubercles each 
with a hair are black and glossy, the upper series of broken linear 
white dots commence rather wide apart on the front margin of the 
second segment, and in their course down the back form a base to the 
upper-side of each first pair of tubercles, the lower series commence 
on the third segment and are stiU more interrupted, the spiracular 
stripe of very bright and deep yellow begins on the second segment 
and extends to the thirteenth, another narrower stripe begins on the 
fifth and follows almost close below, of either pale primrose-yellow or 
whitish, the circular spiracles are yellowish-brown with shining black 
centres, the belly is of a dingy drab-green, less dark than the back, 
the anterior legs are greenish, the ventral and anal legs almost colour- 
less : after the ten days' feeding and while still eating at intervals it 
gradually contracts its length, and the dark back assumes a bright 
purplish- violet coloured ground more shining than before, when it is 
very beautiful, but in two more days' time it ceases to eat, and then 
the spiracular yellow stripes lose their brilliancy, while it lingers a 
few hours before spinning its cocoon on or just below the earth, wherein 
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it remains in the larval state and retains the purj)le-violet colour until 
spring of the year following, when it changes to a pupa. 

The broad-oval cocoon is covered with particles of earth, and 
measures from 16 to 19 mm. in length and from 10 to 12 in breadth, 
the interior being very smoothly lined with pale drab-coloured silk ; 
the pupa is of rather a dumpy figure, from 8 to 9 mm. long, the wing- 
covers longish, of a light yellowish-brown colour marked with dark 
brown and having the nervures in high relief, the eye-pieces and 
abdomen dark brown, the surface smooth and glossy, the last segment 
of the abdomen is a little prolonged and rounded off at the tip with- 
out any points of attachment, which probably would be in this 
instance superfluous, as the tail of the pupa is brought to rest closely 
packed against the side of the cast off larval skin, bristling with stiff 
hairs, which evidently afford sufficient support and resistance for the 
escape of the insect. 

Ei?Q8 worth : September llthy 1882. 



A NEW EUROPEAN FANOBPA, 
BY R. McLACHLAN, F.R.S., Ac. 



For some years I have had in my collection one (J Fanorpa, taken 
by Baron von Nolcken in the island of (Esel, in the Baltic, that ap- 
peared to represent an undescribed species, in some respects interme- 
diate between P. communis and P. germanica, but nearer the latter. 
Afterwards I saw a ? captured in Saxony by Herr Eostock, apparently 
of the same species. Quite recently a second (J , from Finland, captured 
by Herr Appelberg, has come under my notice. As the MS. name 
under which I returned the Saxon specimen has recently found its way 
into print ("P. hyhrida^ McLach.," cf. Eostock in " Entomologische 
Nachrichten," vii, p. 224), it is desirable to describe the species. 

Panoepa htbeida, n. sp, 

^ . Head black above, yellowish posteriorly ; rostrum yellowish or testaceous, 
with two longitudinal blackish or piceous streaks scarcely extending to the apex ; 
palpi testaceous, terminal joint fuscescent j antennae fuscous, the basal joint yellow. 

Thorax black above: pronotum yellow on its posterior margin; meso- and 
meta-nota with a yellow central line and yellow scutellum. Sides wholly yellow or 
testaceous. 

Legs testaceous ; terminal joint of tarsi fuscescent ; claws testaceous, with three 
teeth internally below the apex. 
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Abdomen blackish to end of 6th segment, with testaceous lateral longitudinal 

lines ; third dorsal segment narrowly 
tesfcaceous on its posterior margin, 
which, in its middle, is produced into 
a very large, rounded, testaceous hump 
clothed with black hairs, and extending 
over a portion of the succeeding seg- 
ment, in a cayity in which it fits j 7th 
to 9th segments wholly testaceous, 
formed as in P.germanica j appendages 
of the 9th (the cheliferous) segment 
elongate, band-shaped, not much di- 
lated to the tips, which are regularly 
rounded (not truncate), the colour 

testaceous, with blackish hairs, which 
are more numerous at the tips. 

Wings broad, broadly -elliptical at the apex, vitreous with fuscous neuration ; 
pterostigma pale yellowish. Marking apparently variable. In the ^ from Finland 
the only markings are short fuscous transverse spots on the anterior margin (whereof 
two on the pterostigma are the most prominent), some apical spots, and a slight 
clouding on some of the transverse nervules. In the ^ from CEsel there is an ab- 
breviated maculose transverse fascia towards the base, succeeded by a median elongate 
costal spot, which is followed by a sub-apical, angulose, narrow, complete fascia j 
there are also apical spots and some clouding of the nervules. (The $ is not now 
before me ; according to memory the dark fascise were more distinct, and the apex 
had a band broken up by pale spots, which were enclosed in it). 

Expanse, ^ , 29 — 31 mm. ; ? , 34 mm. 

Island of (Esel {Nolchen, 1 <? ) ; I'inland (Carelia, Appelberg, 1 ^ , 
in the Helsingfors Museum) ; Saxony (Dretschen, Hostock, 1 ? ). 

Equal to large typical specimens of P. communis (excluding P. 
vulgaris, Imh.) in size, but structurally allied to P. germanica, with 
which it agrees in the comparative length of the four modified termi- 
nal segments, and also, to some extent, in the nature of the wing- 
markings. It differs especially from germanica in the more produced 
hump on the posterior margin of the third dorsal segment, and in the 
form of the appendages on the cheliferous segment, which, in germanica, 
are shorter, more flattened, and with the apex truncate and more 
dilated. This latter character is conclusive (and there are also dif- 
ferences in the parts underlying these appendages, but not easily 
definable without dissection). The same characters will separate it 
from the South European P. gihherosa, but in this latter, the hump on 
the third dorsal segment approaches that seen in hyhrida. 

It ie possible that P. hyhrida is peculiar to Northern Europe, and 
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no doubt it has been hitherto generally overlooked, or considered as 
only a large form of P. germanica, 

Fig. 1 represents the greater portion of the abdomen of P. hyhrida, 
(J , from side ; fig. 2, appendages of the chelif erous segment of P. 
Jiyhrida ; fig. 3, same of P. germanica ; fig. 4, same of P. communis. 

N.B. — I wish it were as easy to define any structural differences 
between the large typical form of P. communis and the (usually) 
smaller, more marked form known as P. vulgaris, ImhofE (= var. 
diffinis, McLach., olim.), I still incline to consider them distinct ; but 
in a series of nearly 100 examples before me, there are several that 
might apparently be placed in either commimis or vulgaris, as defined 
only by size and markings. 

Lewisham, London : 

15th September, 1882- 

P.S. — In my paper on the species of Panorpa occurring in Europe, 
in the Trans. Ent. Soc. Lend., 1869, 1 identified with F.picta, Hag., a 
? specimen from South Eussia, which is figured on pi. iv, fig. 11. 
Having since received many examples of the true picta from Asia 
Minor and Persia, I am now by no means certain that the South 
Russian insect is specifically identical, and it may be well to retain for 
it the name nigrirosfris, under which it was received from Zeller. In 
the true picta the wings are in no way tinged with yellow, and the 
black bands and markings are broader and more distinct. Perhaps a 
smaller ? from Transcaucasia is identical with nigrirostris, — R. McL. 



NOTES ON TENTHREDINIDM. 

BY P. CAMEEOK. 

{Continued from Vol. lYMifpage 67). 

Tenfhredo coxalis, Smith, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool., ii, p. 116, As 
there is nothing in the description of this species to show that it is 
not a true Tenthredo, I may state that it is a Strongylogaster, with 
pilose antennae and truncated clypeus. The type I examined in the 
Hope Museum, Oxford. 

Ancyloneura, Cameron, Trans. Ent. Soc, 1877, p. 91, = ? of 
Oladomacra, Smith, Ann. Nat. Hist. (3), vi, p. 256. 

Lophyrtcs tropicus, Norton, and L. cordoviensis, Norton^ belong; to 
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the genus Brachytoma of Westwood. The genera belonging to the 
sub-family to which these species belong may be briefly characterized 
as follows :* 

A. Antennsd 10- ll-jointed, labial palpi l-jointed, maxillary 3-jointed... 

Decameria, Lep. 

B. AntennsB with more than 11 joints. 

1. The antennae with more than 13 joints, flabellate in the ^ , maxillary palpi 4-, 

labial 3-jointed ; 2nd cubital cellule usually receiving both recurrent 
nervures, appendicular cellule in hind wings yery small... 

Type, L. tropicus^ Norton. Lophyroides, g, n. 

2. The antennae 13-jointed, maxillary palpi 2-, labial 1-jointed ; 2nd cubital 

cellule usually receiving only one recurrent nervure, appendicular cellule 
in hind wings large Ferreyia, Brull6. 

The genus Camptoprium, Spinola, is no doubt identical with De- 
cameria ; but Spinola describes the palpi as long filiform and 6- and 
4-jointed. I suspect, however, that this statement is erroneous. 

JPerreyia (?) anomala, Kirby, List of Hym., i, p. 90, pi. vi, fig. 14, 
is evidently identical with Lophyroides tropicus, Norton. What Mr. 
Kirby {I. c. pi. vi) figures as the ^ of JPerreyia compta, Norton, is, so 
far as I can make out from the figure, identical with a species I have 
described in the " Biologia Centrali- Americana " under the name of 
Lophyroides ruficollis. As Mr. Kirby appears (Z. c. p. 90) to doubt 
if J^orton had really males of P. compta, I may mention that all his 
specimens were males. I have examined them through the kindness 
of Dr. Henri de Saussure. 

Cephalocera (?) calcar, Norton, Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc, i, p. 51, 
belongs to the genus Lohoceras, Kirby. 

Nematus hetulariuSy Htg., Blattw., 192, 17, = erythroyaster, Thoms., 
nee Norton. Before I was aware of the identity of erythrogaster with 
hetularius, I named it erassiventris (Ent. Mo. Mag., xiv, 267), and 
Mr. Kirby (List of Hymen., i, p. 182) has named it luteogaster. 

Nematus eonjugatua, Dbm., S. E. Z., 1848, p. 177 ; Thoms., Opus. 
Ent., 623, 19. This species is British ; I have found the larv» in 
Clydesdale. 

Nematm consohrinus, Voll., Tijd. Ent., xvi, p. 236, pi. x (1871),= 
2T. umhrinus, Br. & Zad., Schr. Ges. Konig., xvi, p. 84 (1876). The 
late Prof. Zaddach confirmed this determination a short time before 
his death. 

Remains varius, Andre, Species d. Hymen., i, 193, = J^. pallescens, 
Htg., Cameron, Fauna of Scot., Hymen., pt. 1, p. 40. 

* They will be more fully described in the " Biologia Centrali-Amerioana."— P. C. 
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Nematus monticola, Thorns., Hymen. Scand., i, 147, 77. I haye 
taken this seemingly rare species in Clydesdale. 

Nematus Marshalli, Cam., Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, p. 9. This species 
is most closely related to JN^. myosotides, Fab., but may be known from 
that common species by its body being shorter, and broader compared 
to its length, the antennsB are distinctly longer than the body, the ab- 
domen is not much longer than the head and thorax and only black at 
the base, and the wings are much darker coloured. 

Here is a puzzle for those interested in antiquarian Entomology. 
According to Thomson, pappilosus, Eetz., is identical with iV. myoso- 
tides. Fab., but that determination cannot be correct, for the latter 
feeds on clover, while pappilosus is a willow feeder of totally different 
habits and coloration. The description of the larva agrees very well 
with N, pavidtis, Lep., sec. Zad., but I cannot make the description of 
the imago fit very well with the latter, unless it is the ^ that De &eer 
describes. 

Nematm hellus, Br. & Zad., L c, pi. 6, fig. 13 (1876) ; Andr6, 
Species d. Hymen., i, p. 155 (1880), = iV. haccarum, Cam., Ent. Mo. 
Mag., xi, p. 189, January, 1876. Brischke and Zaddach only figured 
the larva and gall, and I was only made aware of the identity of the 
two when I received types this year from Herr Brischke. The imago 
was first described by Andre I. c, 

I have, during the last year or two, been re-investigating the gall- 
making Nemati, and have come to the conclusion that there are only 
three good species which form round berry-shaped galls on willows, 
namely, viminalis, Lin., sec. Vollenhoven ; haccarum. Cam., = hellus, 
Br. & Zad. ; and lierhacecB, Cam. This determination only refers to 
the species of which the habits are known ; for it is quite possible 
that some of the species described by Thomson, and whose habits are 
still unknown, may also form round galls on willows. 

It is very much to be wished that the Revision so well commenced 
by Brischke and Zaddach of the Palsearctic Nemati would be com- 
pleted ; but a revision, to be of any real value, would require to 
be based on collections from different parts of Europe, and es- 
pecially on type specimens. These insects are so closely allied, that 
determinations made from many of the descriptions are pretty much 
guess work. Forster's species especially, notwithstanding the length 
of his descriptions, are very difficult to make out ; and as most of 
them are founded on males alone, cannot be identified without an ex- 
amination of his types. 
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Dolerus ChappeUi, Cam. Mr. Kirby (List of Hymen., i, 219) 
sinks this name in favour of geniculatus, Lep., Mon., 122, 364. This, 
however, appears to me to be an exceedingly doubtful determination. 
To begin with, geniculaius has the knees testaceous, while with 
ChappelU the legs are entirely black ; then, geniculaius is a (J , and 
although the <J of ChappelU is still unknown, yet it may pretty 
safely be surmised, that its male will differ in the coloration of the ab- 
domen from the ? , like its close ally anticus. If the fact of its having 
the legs (like ChappelU) entirely black is a matter of no great im- 
portance, then D. tremula, Klug (known only &a & ^) might well be 
considered identical with geniculaius ; but I believe myself the latter 
was founded on an extreme variety of Z). fulviventris, the (J of which 
is very inconstant in the coloration of the abdomen. 

Tenthredo chloros, Eudow, S. E. Z., xxxii, 387 ; Kirby, List of 
Hymen., i, p. 292, = viridis, L. (scalaris, Xl.). 

Ctlasgow : October, 1882. 



NOTES ON BRITISH TOETRICES, 
BY G. G. BAEEETT. 
(continued from p. 59). 

(Enectra Filleriana, Schiff. — In May last I received from Mr. W, 
H. B. ^Fletcher, of Worthing, larvae found by him feeding on Statice 
limonium on the South coast. They were variable, rather slender, 
cylindrical, or when full grown slightly flattened, active, very pale 
green, with a narrow darker green dorsal line, spots small, whitish, 
with delicate hairo, head and dorsal plate jet-black, anal plate yellowish 
or with the dorsal region grey, the ventral region greenish, the spots 
large and distinctly white, and the dorsal plate brown bordered with 
black on both sides. 

They rolled together the leaves of Statice limonium from above, 
and devoured the upper surface, when full grown changing to dark 
brown pupae in a slight cocoon, each in a rolled leaf. The moths 
emerged in July, and were all (Enectra Fi'leriana, a result wholly un- 
expected to me, as I felt sure that those with large white spots would 
produce Tortrix icterana, and the others perhaps the salt-marsh form 
of T. cosiana. 

The description of the larva of this species quoted by Hofmann 
from Audouin is as follows : " Green, yellow at the sides, with numerous 
dark raised dots (wartlets), head and dorsal plate black, the former 
with a triangular white marking. From autumn to May in rolled-up 
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vine leaveB, In the south of France it ia often very mischievous, 
hibernating under bark of vine branches." He further says it has 
also been found on Stachys, Iris, and Salvia, 

Heinemann, however, says nothing about its feeding on vine, and 
does not describe the larva. He merely remarks that it feeds on 
Stachys germanica, and refers to Mr. Stainton as an authority for its 
feeding also in the seeds of Iris foetidissima. 

If I remember rightly, it was Mr. Bond who reared it from the 
last named plant. Professor Zeller remarked to me that " he could 
readily believe this," intimating, as I understood, that it might feed 
on anything. He also confirmed the account of its being attached to 
the vine, otherwise it would have seemed probable that Audouin's 
larva with " dark wartlets " might be distinct from ours with white 
ones. 

I have carefully compared the specimens now reared with iypes 
sent me by Professor Zeller, and find that they agree accurately, ex- 
cept that German specimens have the ground colour of the fore- wings 
in the males lighter and yellower, and that the hind- wings are also 
paler in both sexes. 

Three specimens given me many years ago by my old friend Mr. 
Bond agree with those now reared. 

Betinia duplana. — Through the kindness of friends from time to 
time, opportunity has been afforded me of examining authentic speci- 
mens of almost evtiry known or reputed British Tortrix, with the ex- 
ception of Betinia duplana. Reputed duplana have been sent, of course, 
but they have proved generally to be small turionella, a species of which 
specimens from the south of England are far larger than those from 
Scotland ; consequently, Mr. Threlfall's notice of the capture of the 
former species {ante p. 113) awakened eager interest and enquiry. 
Mr. Threlfall very kindly and promptly forwarded the specimen, with 
the remark, " that it had been compared and found to agree with a type 
in one of the larger northern collections." I am sorry to say that it 
is not correctly named ; whence I deduce the conclusion that the type 
with which it was compared may be in the same predicament. 

This seems to confirm a suspicion which I have long entertained, 
that we have no British duplana ; certainly the insect described by 
Wilkinson under that name is more likely to be a small turionella, and 
I therefore venture to appeal to possessors of reputed duplana for 
evidence. 1 shall be exceedingly thankful for the sight of any such 
specimens. 

I may add, that the head of duplana is grey^ not ochreous, and 
that there is little or no ochreous suffusion of the fore- wings. 

Pembroke: Octoler, 1^2. 
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STNTELIIB^: A FAMILY TO INCLUDE SYNTSLIA & SPRJEJStlTES, 
WITH A NOTE OF A NEW SPECIES OF THE FIRST GENUS. 

BY GEOEGE LETflS. 

During my recent tour in Japan, I continually met with a species 
of Syntelia ; I took it first in the province of Tashiu, in June, 1880, 
and in the autumn of the same year in South Hokkaido, and last 
season I met with it in early spring on the banks of the Kumakawa, 
in Higo, and in August in Sado. These places give the species a 
range of over 800 miles of latitude. It hibernates under moist bark 
with Hololepta and other flat Sisteridce, and in summer it comes to 
exuding sap in company with Velleius, Selota, Cladognathus^ and 
Rhomborrhma, On small oaks of 6 or 8 inches diameter, where the 
larvae of a large Mepialus were feeding in summer after the manner of 
our Cossus, I have taken all these species together, and I was inclined 
at the time, by its habits, to consider Syntelia to be an aberrant 
Histerid. And there is no doubt that it is very closely allied to the 
HisteridcB, but the difficulty of uniting it to that family arises from 
the proximity of the anterior coxsb and the prominent mesosternum 
which widely separates the anterior from the middle legs. Lately I 
submitted for examination some specimens to Dr. Sharp, and he kindly 
pointed out its near ally in the genus SphceriteSy and its relationship 
to that insect is now evident to me to be such as exists between Molo- 
lepta and Saprinus ; one is an arboreal species, the other a convex 
stercoraceous feeder. The prominence of the mesosternum in front 
of the middle coxaB seems to indicate a relation to Lucanus, and 
the spines on the tibi» and general outline are also somewhat 
like Mgulus, but the form of Syntelia is only analogous to the 
Lucanida owing to similar habits, for the club of the antennae 
consists of solid rings. In Spharifes, the mesosternum ends abruptly 
as in HisteVy and the middle and anterior coxae, therefore, almost touch, 
but the shape of the pygidium and the other sections of» the abdomen, 
the form of the antennae, legs, and eyes connect it with Syntelia, and 
it is doubtless, as Dr. Sharp says, of the same family. The eyes at 
first sight seem differently constructed in Spharites to Syntelia, but 
this is only owing to the sculpture and shape of the head. Synteliidce, 
therefore, may precede SisteridcB in catalogues and comprise at 
present the two genera mentioned, which may be distinguished inter 
se by the anterior coxal cavities being closed behind in Syntelia and 
open in Sphcerites. Syntelia, as a genus, extends from Mexico through 
Japan to East India, and in so wide a range the finding of new species 
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is almost certain ; perhaps even genera connecting it and Sphwrites 
may be found, but, unfortunately, neither insects are of the class 
usually sent home by ordinary collectors. 

Stntelia histeboides, n, sp. 

Black, shining : head with a few large scattered punctures ; thorax, disc smooth 
with some deep punctures at the sides, lateral edge and base emarginate, eljtra 
smooth with six deep punctate strisB, four dorsal more or less broken, one outer and 
one sutural complete, the last continuous, running round both the apex and base of 
elytra and joining the outer elytral margin. The pygidium is evenly and coarsely 
punctured, convex in the middle, with lateral depressions deepening and ending before 
the base. Beneath, the segments of the abdomen are sparsely punctured in the 
middle, more thickly at the sides, mesosternum behind the middle coxee smooth in 
the medial region, and in front of coxeb thickly and somewhat strigosely punctate. 

This species differs much from S. indiea, the chief points of variance being colour, 
punctuation of pygidium, the more convex and quadrate thorax, and the deep 
irregular elytral strisB. The spines on the tibiae correspond in both species. The 
elongation of the thorax in Westwood*s figure of indiea is somewhat exaggerated. 

Length Gh — 7i lines. 

Distributed in Japan, but rather rare. 

Wimbledon : 7th October, 1882. 



Note on Eubria palustris. — During his recent visit from America, Dr. Horn 
called my attention to a note of his in the " Bulletin de la Societe Entomologique de 
France" (1879, p. cxxxviii), respecting JSuhria palustris, which is stated by 
European authors to have simple claws. He points out that the male of this species 
has the anterior claw to all the tarsi bifid at the apex ; and he expresses his belief, 
from the relationship which this genus bears to the allied genera, that if Coleopterists 
would examine their specimens, the female would be found to have the claws simple. 
I at once examined all accessible specimens, but found them all males. Dr. Horn, 
however, found in Mr. Janson's collection an example which, from a slight difference 
in the form of the head, and rather less impressed strise on the elytra, he thought 
might be a female, and brought it to me for examination. I am glad to say that his 
surmise was correct, the specimen, by its simple claws, proving itself to be a female. 
The female of this insect must be very rare ; and it would be interesting if ento- 
mologists would examine their specimens and publish the results. Great care is 
required in examining the claws, as the division of the apex of the claw being lateral, 
it is only visible when viewed from above. — Chas. O. Watebhousb, British 
Museum : October Uth, 1882. 

Coleoptera at Hunstanton. — During a short stay at Hunstanton at the latter 
end of August last, I captured the following (amongst many other commoner) species 
of Coleoptera, viz. : — Notiophilus suhstriatus, rujipes; Dyschirius thoracicus, politus, 
salinus; Amara bifrons; Harpalus punctatulus, tardus; Cillenus lateralis (this 
species was extremely abundant, in two instances I found from 20 to 30 specimens feed- 
ing together on the dead bodies of sand-hoppers ; Bembidium Stephensi, concinnum; 
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Cmmidoius impres8us } Hi/droporus parallelofframmus ; Falagria thoracica; Boli- 
tochara bella; Myrmedonia humeralis (under a stone in a ditch) j Bncephalus 
oomplicans ; Diglossa mersa (under stones on the beach, from one to three specimens 
under a stone) ; Heterothops hinotata j Ocypus compressus ; J^antholinus tricolor ; 
Bledius tricomis, unicornis (both in abundance in the salt marshes) ; Nossidium 
piloselium (in plenty on the surface of a decaying stump); Carcinops minima; 
Saprinus immundus ; Meligethes coracinus ; Otiorhynchus scabrosus, ligneus ; 
Sciaphilus muricatus ; Poophagus nasturtii (in some numbers on water-cress) j 
Fsylliodes chalcomeraf chrysocephala var. nigricollisj marcida; Apteropeda graminis^ 
globosat splendida. — W. Q-. Blatch, 214, Green Lane, Smallheath, Birmingham : 
October leth, 1882. 

Solenopsis fug ax at Sandown, Isle of Wight ^ <^c. — I occasionally take a few 
ants when I come across any that look strange. Last Easter, at Sandown, Isle of 
Wight, I found under a stone a colony of Solenopsis fugax ; the insect struck me 
by itp minute size, which is less even that that of the London ant, Monomorium 
Pharaonis (domesticum). Under a stone in the Landslip near Ventnor, I found, 
some time ago, Tetramorium cespitum and Lasius umbratus in company. Mr. E. 
Saunders kindly determined all the species for me; he did not possess the Solenopsis 
J^gaXf so I conclude that it must be one of our rarest species. If any Hymenopterist 
would like a specimen, I should be happy to send him one, as I have a few to spare. 
Priocnemis hyalinatus near Lincoln. — Some time ago I found, on the edge of a 
pine plantation at Hykeham, near Lincoln, a specimen of Priocnemis hyalinatusy 
■ which, I think, is one of the rarest of the Fossores. — W. W. Fowlbb, Lincoln : 
October IZth, 1882. 

Aetidium coarctatum near Gloucester. — A short while ago (ante p. 20) I re- 
corded the capture of a single specimen of Aetidium coarctatum in a hotbed at 
Bamwood, near Q-loucester, and mentioned the fact as being interesting as corrobo- 
rating Haliday*s statement that he had found this river-bank species in such a 
locality. As my single specimen might have been the result of accident, I may 
perhaps mention the fact, that I have lately found several specimens (more than a 
dozen) in the same hotbed in company with a profusion of Nephanes titan, and a 
few Millidium trisulcatum, Ptilium foveolatum, Monotoma longicolliSf Atomaria 
apicalis, &c. I did not see a single Trichopteryx, or even Ptenidium apicale in the 
hotbed. There was a considerable amount of sawdust mixed with the manure ; 
this hint may, perhaps, prove a useful one, as it is quite possible that the rotting 
wood was a great attraction. — Id. 

Ceraleptus lividus, Stein, Sfc, at the Camber Sand-hills. — Mr. H. Q-. Henry 
and myself had a long day at the above locality on October 8rd, chiefly working at 
the long moss which covers the eastern side of the sand-hills. This produced us 
sixteen specimens of Ceraleptus, which, I believe, has hitherto been recorded only 
from Deal. Eleven specimens fell to my lot and five to that of Mr. Henry. Ithy- 
parochromus chiragra, Fab., and sabulicola, Thoms., also turned up. Plinthisus 
brevipennis, Latr., was very common and could have been had in any numbers. 
Hyperaspis reppensis, Hbst., was somewhat abundant. — E. P. Collett, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea : October Qth, 1882. 
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Hemiptera and Coleoptera at Chohham. — ^During the last week in Augast and 
fche first in September, I had some collecting at Chobham. For such success as I 
met with, my thanks are Tery largely due to Mr. Edward Saunders, who very kindly 
gave me the benefit of his own experience, and showed me the localities for all the 
best things. Amongst the more noteworthy of my captures may be mentioned the 
following : — 

Hemiptera. — Corizus maeulatus, by sweeping in a damp place ; AUfdus calca' 
ratus, ruuningljand flying in sandy places and very active in the hot sunshine ; 
Calyptonotus pinif chiefly in the larval form amongst dead leaves in sandy and 
heathy places j Lamproplax piceus, plentiful amongst damp rubbish at roots of 
rushes, &c., at Gracious Pond ; this is apparently a fragile species, for, notwithstand- 
that many of them had evidently only just assumed the imaginal form, it was rather 
difficult to find specimens that possessed the full complement of legs and antennal 
joints ; Rhyparochromut dilatatus, common in sandy places, amongst dead leaves 
&o. ; Cymus melanocephaluSf abundant by sweeping at G-racious Pond ; in this 
species I have noticed a malformation of the antenna different from that which so 
frequently occurs in the Lygceidm ; in two specimens one of the antennae is consider- 
ably shorter than the other, though the normal number of joints is present ; one of 
these has the first three joints shortened, the second and third being also thickened 
and darkened, and the fourth of the usual form and size ; the other has the first joint 
normal and the other three shortened, the second and third being also thickened and 
darkened. CalocorU ticinensis, a few as the result of much sweeping at Gracious 
Pond ; I could not find it elsewhere ; I was apparently rather late for this species, 
as most of them were more or less damaged. Paeciloscytus unifasciatuSf by sweep- 
ing ; Chlami/datus caricis, abundant, the $ chiefly by searching at roots of rushes, 
and the ^ , which was much more active than its partner and readily took to flight, 
chiefly by sweeping in the same places ; C. pygmceuSf not uncommon at roots of 
rushes where there was the greatest accumulation of dead and decaying bits of the 
plants, these all came by searching in such spots, I could get none by sweeping. 
Nabis flavomarginatus and lineatusy at roots of rushes ; Coranus subapterus and 
Salda marginalisy in bare places on the heath ; •^. CocJcsii and Mebrus ruficepSf in 
wet Sphagnum. 

Coleoptera. — Being chiefly occupied with the Hemiptera^ I secured only a few 
beetles, thelfoUowing being the best : — Amara infima, under stones in bare places on 
the heath ; Bembidium nigricomej in heathy places ; Anchomenus gracilis^ Qymnusa 
brevicolliSf and Philonthus mgrita, in wet Sphagnum j and Cryptocephalus lineolaf 
by sweeping. Cicindela sylvatica was still about in some numbers on one part of 
the heath, but had to be carefully " stalked." — E. A. Butlbb, University Lower 
School, Hastings : October I7th, 1882. 

Description of the larva of Catoptria expallidana. — In the autumn of 1880, 1 
found two plump, fat-looking larvae, apparently belonging to the genus Catoptria^ 
feeding in the flower-heads of the com sow-thistle (Sonchus ctrvemis). In due 
course they spun up, and, in the following July, I was surprised by the emergence 
of C. expallidana. When the autumn again returned, I once more examined the 
sow-thistles, and found the larvae this time in some abundance. I collected about 
twenty specimens, sufficient, as I thought, for all purposes, yet not a single one pro- 
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daoed the perfect insect this summer. Many Dipterous parasites appeared which 
Booonnted for some of them/ whilst the cold weather in June and July, just at the 
oritioal time of the larva's change, when, probably, a certain degree of heat is 
absolutely necessary to enable it to go through the process, explained, perhaps, the 
fiulure of the rest. The larra is plump and fat, somewhat attenuated behind, and 
with deeply cut divisions. A furrow crosses each segment rather behind the centre. 
Colour, orange as far as spiracular region, whitish below, the line of separation being 
somewhat abrupt. Occasionally, a specimen occurs in which the whole surface is 
whitish. Head small, chestnut ; mouth black. Thoracic plate large, pale brown ; 
anal plate faintly amber-coloured, variegated with pale brown. Its resemblance to 
some of its allies is very close : I compared it on several occasions with cana and 
Soopoliana, and could see no broad, self-evident distinction, so far as form and 
markings went, but there was one point that served to distinguish them at once, and 
that was the difference in their manners. 

Scopoliana and cana were the slow, sluggish creatures their forms suggested, 
whereas my larva belied its appearance, and was quick and active in its movements. 
It feeds concealed in August and September on the seeds of Sonchus arvensis, 
passing, when necessary, to a fresh flower, but not uniting them with silk. The 
cocoon is spun just beneath the surface of the soil, and the larva remains unchanged 
in it tiQ the following summer, when the pupa-case is left protuding after the emer- 
gence of the moth. The larvss showed no tendency to wander when they had done 
feeding, but burrowed at once, which made me hope I should breed the perfect 
insect in good numbers this summer, but the cold weather altogether beat me. 
Outside, as well as in my breeding bottles, the insect seems to have failed, for no 
larvsD could be found this autumn. 

That a certain amount of heat is requisite before the pupal state can be assumed, 
•specially in the case of those larvea that remain for a long time unchanged in their 
cocoons and want, as it were, to be roused up, I think I had recently a striking proof 
in Ephippiphora regiana. Wanting a few specimens, I gathered at midsummer a 
dozen or more cocoons : one moth came out in July, the rest of the cocoons at the 
present moment still contain unchanged and living larvss. — John H. Wood, Tar- 
zington, Ledbury : bth October ^ 1882. 

The question of parantism or non-parasitism in certain Eurytomides. — I see 
that at p. 48 of the present volume of the Ent. Mo. Mag., it is stated that Professor 
Westwood read a paper at the Meeting of the Entomological Society of London, 
May 8rd, 1882, on this question. Mr. Fitch's opinion is also given. I think the 
question is already sufficiently solved in an article of mine in the " Archives Neer- 
landaises des Sciences exactes." v, pp. 420 — 27, pi. xii (1870) : " Sur la mani^re de 
Tivre de VEurytoma longipennis, Walk." I have there given the description of the 
metamorphosis and habits, with figures of the different states, and of the swellings 
on Psamma arenaria, and the parasites. I also referred to an analogous observation 
CD the non-parasitic habits of Eurytoma flavipes, Fdrst., by an unknown Entomo- 
logist in the Proc. Ent. Soc, London, ser. 8, ii, p. 141. — H. Weybnbeboh, Cordova, 
Argentine Bepublic : August 22nd, 1882. 

[Dr. Weyenbergh'i article maintains that Eurytoma is non-parasitic. He will 
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find it alluded to by Prof. Westwood in his paper as printed in Trans. Ent. Soc. 
Lond., 1882, p. 320, but not in an extended manner. His otter reference occurs 
in the President's Anniversary Address to the Ent. Soc. on January 22nd, 1866, 
•who quotes from Dr. Asa Fitch's "Eeports on the Noxious, &c, Insects of 
New York."— Eds.] 

Parasites on Homoptera, — In his "History of GHanville's Wootton" (1878), at 
page 304, Mr. C. W. Dale remarks, " I wish to call attention to a very curious black 
parasite, about the size of a mustard-seed, adhering i-o the side of various species of 
the Homoptera^ where the elytra join the thorax. Through the microscope it looks 
like a little black bag. I think it must belong to the Acari. Not having seen any 
account of it, I propose to call it Homopterophagus dorsettensis," 

I have no doubt these parasites are Oonatopi in the larval condition. 

As an addition to my previous note at page 116, 1 may now state, that on the 
28th of last month I took nine specimens of Typhlocyha crataffi, Doug., on a 
hawthorn bush, one <J , eight ? , and of the latter two had each an ovoid parasite 
attached near the base of the abdomen, not so large nor so black as usual, but 
yellowish, fuscous outwardly. I attribute the size and light colour to immaturity, 
for the foster-insects were but newly disclosed, and had not attained the coloration 
of maturity. Unless these Typhlocybte hibernate (which I never knew the species 
to do), the parasites had but a short time before winter to feed up, which they would 
have to do if the host died within a few weeks. — J. W. Douglas, 8, Beaufort 
Q-ardens, Lewisham : October lO^A, 1882. 

Note on Ephestia passulella. — As supplementary to Mr. Buckler's notes on 
JSpJiestia passulella in this month's Ent. Mo. Mag. (ante p. 104), I may add that 
the species is evidently double-brooded. On the 2l8t of June last, I received alive 
from Mr. Davis, of Dover, three captured pairs of the moth, which deposited a con- 
siderable quantity of eggs, and from them I have, during the last few days, been 
breeding images. Some are still pupse, and larvae are yet daily spinning up and 
changing, but aU apparently are about full-grown, and show no disposition to hiber- 
nate. No doubt this brood corresponds with the one from which Mr. Buckler's eggs 
were obtained ; the moths sent me in June were rather late specimens, as Mr. Davis 
had been taking the species some time previously. My moths deposited their eggs 
on figs, on which the larvae have fed throughout. Their glass jar has stood in a 
cold room facing the north.— Geo. T. Pobbitt, Huddersfield : October 2»rf, 1882. 

Error as to occurrence of Metinia duplana. — Mr. Barrett informs me that my 
supposed Retinia duplana is a male of Eriopsela quadrana. The specimen was 
named from a " type " in Mr. Hodgkinson's collection, and the mistake is thus 
accounted for. I owe Mr. Barrett my thanks for thus putting the identity of the 
insect beyond a doubt. — I. H. Thbelfall, 4, East Cliff, Preston: October 14^A, 1882. 



Br. Q. H. K. ThwaiteSf F.M.S., F.L.S., died at Kandy, Ceylon, on September 
11th, in his 72nd year. He was best known as the Director of the Botanic Garden 
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at Peradeniya, Ceylon, a position he had held since 1849 till his retirement a few 
years since, and his name will long be remembered in connection with the spread of 
Cinchona culture, &c., in the island. Before his departure for the east he had made a 
reputation as a cryptogamic botanist, but he also turned his attention to Entomology 
and published several short notes in the Proceedings of the Entomological Society, 
&c. During his long residence in Ceylon he constantly forwarded consignments of 
insects to his friend Professor Westwood, who has described many curious forms 
(especially in Paussidcb) from his collections. Only last year Professor Westwood 
described a singular larval form, sent by him, the ordinal position of which remains 
doubtful {cf. Trans. Ent. Soc, 1881, pp. 601—603, pi. xxii). He was a man of 
simple habits, and for many years a strict vegetarian. He was elected into the 
Entomological Society so long back as 1838, into the Linnean Society in 1854, and 
into the Eoyal Society in 1865. 



Entomological Society of London. — Sept. Qth^ 1882 : H. T. Stainton, Esq., 
E.R.S., &c.. President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. Jenner Weir stated that he had recently observed an eel rise and take 
a caterpillar from off the edge of a leaf of Nuphar lutea ; and he referred to a 
recent article in Chambers's Journal with regard to the proceedings of a pet trout, 
and its discrimination of caterpillars in respect to colour, &c. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited about 500 specimens of Neuroptera of various families, 
being part of a collection he had made in July, chiefly in Switzerland and in the 
Val Anzasca, North Italy. Amongst others were twelve species of Ithyacophilay in- 
cluding about forty examples of a new species from the Yal Anzasca (and Val 
Cannobina), and several of JRh. Met/eri, McLach. (from the same localities), hitherto 
known from a single specimen. There were also many specimens of Coniopterj/ffida, 
including a species in which the wings (at any rate, in one sex) were marked with 
grey blotches (from the Val d'Anniviers),and another with nearly black wings (from 
Val Levantina), both divergent from the ordinary unicolorous white condition. He 
also exhibited a large piece of the so-called " indusial limestone '* of Auvergne, re- 
cently given to him by Mr. H. W. Jackson, M.R.C.S., F.G.S., who had obtained it 
from near Romagnat in Auvergne. In calling attention to the fact that this singular 
geological formation appeared to consist entirely of masses of shell-covered caddis- 
cases, he read an extract from Lyell's " Manual of Elementary Q-eology," in which 
a probable explanation of the circumstances tending to produce the formation is 
given. He also stated, that although these cases must have pertained to the Limno- 
philidcBy fossil remains of insects of that family of Trichopiera were almost unknown, 
whereas others, of other families, apparently less suited for preservation in a fossil 
state, were plentiful. 

The Rev. H. S. G-orhara asked why it was that recent cases of this kind were 
so frequently formed wholly of one kind of shell ? 

Mr. McLacblan said it was apparently owing to the conditions under which 
particular larvse found themselves with regard to building materials. 

Miss E. A. Ormerod exhibited a species of Lina^ which was stated to be doing 
great damage to hazels and willows in Norway. She also made some remarks on 
" rape-seed cake," and its effects upon wire- worms. The Indian cake was manu- 
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factiired from mustard, and wire-worms feeding upon it when in a putrescent con- 
dition soon died, whereas they throve on the English cake, which was manufactured 
from rape. 

Mr. Billups exhibited a large number of Leptidia hrevipennia, Muls. (of, ante 
p. 90), both living and dead, obtained in the Borough Market, London, from willow 
baskets imported from Cherbourg. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a pair of antelope horns from Durban, South 
Africa, greatly infested by the larvae of Tinea vastellaf the cases of which projected 
from them in all directions. 

Mr. OUiff exhibited specimens of Si/nchita jugJandi»t a rare British beetle, 
found under bark of beech at Tunbridge Wells. 

Sir S. S. Saunders read a paper on two new species of fig insects, one of which 
had been sent from Calcutta, and fed upon Ficus religiosa ; the other was from 
Queensland, and frequented Ficus macrophylla^ locally known as "the Moreton 
Bay Fig." 

Uh October y 1882. — The Peesidbnt in the Chair. 

F. Swanzy, Esq., of Sevenoaks, was elected an ordinary Member, and Herr 
Q^ustav Weymer, of Elberfeld, a Foreign Member. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited nymph skins of Hagenitis hrevistylast Selys, a dragon- 
fly of the sub-family Gomphinaf remarkable for their very broad and depressed 
form. They had been collected in Texas by the late' Jacob Boll. He called attention 
to L. Cabot's description and figure published in 1872. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse stated that the beetle destructive to beer-casks ^ 
Eangoon, exhibited at the Meeting on August 2nd (cf. ante p. 120), was not Tomicus 
{Xylehorus) Saxeseni, but identical with a species described by WoUaston from 
Madeira as Tomicus perforatus, and by Walker from Ceylon as Bostrychus testaceus, 
the former name taking priority. He had seen it from both the old and new worlds, 
but it was not a British species. 

Mr. McLachlan said this information had an important bearing upon the 
question as to whether the greater portion of wood-boring Coleoptera attack healthy 
living trees, or only those in which decay fix)m other causes had already commenced, 
for in this case the beetles must have attacked the wood of the casks after the latter 
had been exported. He expressed his firm belief that such insects are not the 
primary cause of decay and death in trees, but only precipitate the result. 

Prof. Westwood stated that Audouin's experiments tended to prove that these 
insects attacked healthy trees. 

The Rev. H. S. G-orham and Mr. Waterhouse were of opinion that they did not 
do so, and agreed entirely with Mr. McLachlan as to the conditions favouring the 
attacks. 

Prof. Westwood read " Further descriptions of insects infesting figs," in which 
a number of new forms were described (with accompanying figures). He pointed 
out how very numerous these minute fig-frequenting Mymenoptera were gradually 
proving themselves, and their importance as connected with the process of caprifica- 
tion. In effect they appeared to exist wherever the genus Ficus existed in a natural 
state. He was now acquainted with a multitude of species. . 

Mr. Or. Lewis read a paper in which he attempted to prove that colour in insects 
is solely due to the action of light ; adducing a large number of instances in support 
of his theory. The reading of this paper caused considerable discussion. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF BRITISH ANTHOMTIIDM. 

BY B. H. MEADE. 

{continued from p, 88). 

19. CHOETOPHILA, Macq., Bond. 

AntJiomyia, p. Meig., Schin., Walk. 

Ariciay p. Zett. 

HylepTiila, p. Bond. 

JECammomyia, p. Bond. 
Gen, ch. — Eyes bare, contiguous, sub-contiguous, or sub-remote, 
in tbe males, approximate or remote in the females ; arista pubescent 
or bare ; face more or less prominent ; abdomen mostly cylindrical in 
the males ; alulets with small equal-sized scales ; wings with the anal 
veins prolonged to the margin ; legs black. 

Sect. 1 — Forehead and face very prominent (huccate). 



1. 


BTJCCATA, Eall. 




3. ALBESCENS, Zett. 


2. 


UNILINEATA, Zett. 




albula, Meig. 
4. AEENOSA, Zett. 




Sect. 2 — Forehead 


and face hut slightly prominent. 


5. 


TMPiTDiCA, Bond. 




8. CENEEELLA, Fall. 




varicolor, p. ? Meig. 




pusiJla ?y Meig. 


6. 


TBAPEZINA, Zett. 




9. SEPIA, Meig. 


7. 


CINEEEA, Fall. 




10. BiLLBEEGI, Zett. 



All the species in the first Section appear to be parasitic upon 
wild bees, and are, therefore, generally found in the vicinity of their 
burrows or nests. 

C. BUCCATA, Fall. 

This, the typical species of the group, has the face very prominent, of a silky- 
white or yellowish colour. The eyes are sub-contiguous in both sexes, though slightly 
wider apart in the females than in the males. The antenna are small and short, 
especially in the females ; the third joint being but slightly longer than the second. 
The arista is thickened at its base, almost bare in the males, but pubescent in the 
females. The thorax is whitish-grey, with the sides almost white ; it is indistinctly 
striped. The abdomen is whitish-grey with black reflections, and an interrupted 
longitudinal dorsal stripe ; it is cylindrico-conical, with small inflexed pale grey anal 
segments in the male, and OYoid, with pointed apex, in the female. The wings hava 
the external transverse veins oblique, and slightly sinuous. The legs have the pos- 
terior tibise almost bare on their inner sides. 

This species is of local occurrence. I captured several in May, 1881, on a piece 
of rocky ground at Silverdale, in Lancashire, near the burrows of some wild beet. 
I caught two of the bees while entering their holes, and on submitting them to Mr. 
Bridgman, he kindly named them as Amdrena albicans and vhtdrena/ulva. 
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C- TTNILINEATA, Zett. 

This species closely resembles the last ; it is usually, howerer, rather smaller 
and more slender. The eyes are rather more widely separated in the males and 
much further apart in the females than those of A, buccata ; the space between 
them in the latter sex being equal to about one-fourth of the width of the head. 
The transTcrse veins of the wings are usually very sinuous, especially in the males ; 
and the hind tibiae of the same sex are furnished with a tuft or series of soft hairs in 
the middle of their inner sides. 

Not common. I captured both sexes in 1875, at Bowdon, in Cheshire, while on 
a visit to my friend, Mr. B. Cooke, and I have also receiTed specimens from his own 
coUdotion. 

C. ALBESC£KS, Zett. 

This species resembles the two preceding ones in form and colour ; it is, however, 
usually of a much smaller size, though it varies greatly in magnitude. There appear 
to be two distinct varieties, one as large again as the other j the former measuring 
5 to 6 mm. (2i to 3 lin.), and the latter only about 3 mm. The chief characteristic 
feature is the sub-plumose arista, on account of which Eondani placed it in a dis- 
tinct genus {Hammomyia). The position of the eyes is much the same as in C, 
unilineatay but they are usually rather more widely separated in both sexes than in 
that species. The legs have the fore tibise ciliated along their outer sides with short 
hairs, in the males of the larger variety ; and the hind tibise are also furnished with 
soft hairs on their inner and front sides. 

Found in sandy places, but not common. 

C. ABENOSA, Zett. 

This well-marked little species is rather aberrant in its characters, for while it 
has the face very prominent, and resembles in its general features and habits the 
other species in this section, it differs from them all by having the abdomen de- 
pressed or flattened at the base, but thickened at the apex by the presence of large 
sub-anal male appendages. The eyes of the males are sub-contiguous, and those of 
the females widely separated. The hind tibisD of the former are armed along the 
whole length of their inner sides with rigid hairs or bristles of moderate and even 
length. The colour, especially on the thorax, is very pale, almost white. 

Bare or rather local. It chiefly frequents marine sand-hills. The only speci- 
mens that I have seen were given to me by Mr. B. Cooke, and were t«ken by him at 
Southport, in Lancashire, where it is not uncommon. 

C. IMPTTDICA, Eond. 
This species is characterized by the males having two large sub-ventral lobes on 
the penultimate segment of the abdomen, armed with minute black spines, and with 
a reddish spot at their base. The eyes are sub-contiguous in the males, and widely 
separated in the females. The thorax is bristly, of a darkish grey colour, with a 
central and two narrow irregular lateral black stripes ; the sides are cinereous. The 
abdomen is hairy, light grey, with an interrupted longitudinal dorsal stripe ; the 
portions of which are often dilated into triangular spots. The legs are furnished 
with many hairs and bristles, but the hind tibiae have few or none on their inner 
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sides. The females have the thorax and abdomen coloured and marked in a similar 
manner to those of the males, the latter part is conical with a pointed apex. 

Q-enerally distributed. Size, from 6 to 7 mm. (about 3 lines). 

I belieye that this species has been confounded with C varicoloTy Meig., a 
British specimen of which I have not yet seen. The latter (of which I possess a 
typical example named by Bondani) has the abdomen laterally compressed, and des- 
titute of the large sub-anal lobular appendages. 

C. TEAPEZUfA, Zett. 

This bears a considerable resemblance to C. impudicaf but is darker in colour 
than that species, less hairy, has the abdomen of the male more depressed (less 
cylindrical), with smaller ventral lobes without a red spot at their base, and is marked 
along the dorsum with a series of triangular or sub-quadrate black spots. The thorax 
has three black stripes, which are nearer together than those in C impudica, and 
there are often two lateral ones in addition. 

The hind tibiae of the males are armed with three or four bristles in the middle 
pf their inner surfaces. 

The female is lighter in colour than the male, and often has both thorax and 
abdomen almost immaculate. 

Not uncommon. 

C. CDfEEEA, Fall. 

This species is characterized by its grey colour and almost inunaculate thorax. 
The face is rather prominent, that of the female being more so than that of the male. 
The abdomen in the latter sex is sub-cylindrical, somewhat flattened, clothed with 
numerous black hairs, and showing dark reflections when viewed in some directions ; 
it has also a narrow sub-interrupted dorsal stripe, and tapers a little towards the 
apex, which is round, projecting, and of a grey colour, with two hairy lobular ap- 
pendages on its under-surface. The legs are long and spinose ; the hind tibiss of 
the males being armed along their inner sides, for nearly their whole length, with 
a series of short stiff hairs, of sub-equal lengths. 

The female has the thorax often marked on its front margin with two narrow 
brown stripes, placed near together. The abdomen is conical, pointed, mostly 
unstriped, and closely resembling in shape that of the female of Hydrophora conica. 

The length of this species is usually from 7 to 8 mm. (8 to 4 lin.), the females 
being mostly the larger. It is not uncommon; the females are much more frequently 
seen than the males, and are often noticed on the flowers of Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum (the ox eye). 

C. CINEBELLA, Pall. 

This little species has the thorax and abdomen coated with grey dust-like scales 
(cinereo-farinosus) ; the former is indistinctly striped, except by four dorsal rows of 
small black bristles ; and the latter, which is cylindrico-conical in the males, is marked 
by a central dorsal line of small triangular spots. The hind femora, as pointed out 
by Bondani, are destitute of bristles on the basal half of their under-sur£EU!es, and 
the hind tibiae are bare on their inner sides.* 

* Bondani alao observed that the epistome is very prominent. 
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I believe this species to be identical with the A. pusilla of Meigen and Schiner. 
It is not the same as the A. cinerella of Meigen, which belongs to the genus 
Hylemyia. 

It is not common. 

C. SEPIA, Meig. 

This small dark fly is characterized by being rather short and thick, with 
shortish wings, which are nigrescent at the base. It is hairy, with the thorax dark 
grey, having a central black stripe, which is sometimes indistinct. The face is rather 
prominent, and the eyes of the males are sub-contiguous. The abdomen in the same 
sex is black, hairy, thick, and cylindrical, with the apex large and inflexed, having 
two projecting sub-anal hairy lamellae. A wide interrupted dorsal band, formed by 
large sub-quadrate black spots, may be seen in certain lights. I have not seen the 
female. 

This species is usually found in corn-fields, but is not very common ; Bondani 
says that the larvas live in the culms of wheat and other graminacess. 

C. BiLLBEHGI, Zett. 

This is an aberrant species, the generic position of which it is rather difficult to 
determine. Schiner places it along with its congener, M, sylvestritt Fall, (of which 
I have not seen a British example) in the genus Eriphia of Meigen. Another genus, 
of which it possesses many of the characters, is Pogonomyia of Bondani ; it does 
not possess, however, the distinctive points assigned by the latter author to the 
species placed in either of the above genera, for it has the scales of the alulets very 
small and equal in size, and the anal veins prolonged to the margin of the wings. 
In the face of these difficulties I have thought it best to place it, at least provisionally, 
in the present genus. 

It may be known by its black colour, its rather elongated form, the approxima- 
tion of the eyes in both sexes, and the dilatation of the second and third joints of 
the fore tarsi in the females. The face and epistome are both rather prominent, and 
the latter is furnished with numerous bristles. The eyes are sub-contiguous in the 
males, and only slightly more separated in the females. The antennes are rather 
short, with the second joint setose ; the arista is bare and thickened at the base. 
The thorax is of a shining blackish -grey colour, with whitish shoulders and sides. 
The abdomen in the male is cylindrico-conical, hairy, cinereous, with a central dorsal 
longitudinal black stripe j it has the apex rounded, projecting, shining black, hairy 
beneath, and furnished with two moderate-sized sub-anal lamellss. In the female 
the abdomen is black, shining, immaculate, rather depressed, and with a pointed 
apex. The legs of the female are peculiar in having the second and third joints 
of the fore tarsi somewhat dilated. 

Zetterstedt appears to have confused the sexes together, for he says, "Abdomen 
in utroque sexu ovato-lanceolatum, sub-depressum apice acutum," which only applies 
to the female, and he has made the mistake of attributing the possession of the 
dilated tarsal joints to the male, an error into which Schiner has also fallen. 

This is an Alpine species. I found several specimens of both sexes in May, 
1875, in the woods upon the summit of one of the lofty hills surmounting the ruins 
of Bolton Abbey, in Craven, Yorkshire. 

(To he continued). 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF ENBOTRICEA FLAMMEALI8. 
BX WILLIAM BUCKLEE. 

"WTiile engaged in studying^awwcaZ/* from the egg to the perfect 
insect, it has been my good fortune again to be associated with Mr. 
Wm. It. Jeffrey in the deeply interesting task, who not only at the 
beginning supplied me with ova, but subsequently with the most 
favoured and promising of his larvae, on occasions, and at a very 
critical period when failure seemed almost inevitable, and for his kind 
and invaluable assistance my grateful thanks are here recorded. 

I received the eggs on 28th of July, 1881, about a dozen of them 
being laid deep among the long hairs in the axils of the flower and 
stalk of Lotus majors fourteen on leaves of Corylus avellana, five on a 
spray of Melampyrvm pratense^ and one on a leaf of sallow. 

The eggs hatched in the morning of 7th of August, and the young 
larvae were supplied with leaves of all the above mentioned and a 
tender young leaf of oak in addition ; at the end of three days the 
softest of the hazel leaves showed a decided preference had been given 
to them by the tiny larvae, though the Lotus had also been eaten, but 
of the other leaves only the oak showed any trace of attack, and in so 
slight a manner that it was not tried again for some time. 

At the end of a week many were laid up for their first moult, and 
this operation was not completed until the 17th, when the needful 
changing of food became a hazardous piece of work, and proved fatal 
to a few of the larvae. 

Two individuals more forward than the others got over their 
second moult on the 26th, while their companions lay waiting for 
their turn, and by the time they had completed their change of skin I 
became unpleasantly aware of having no more than eight larvae in all 
remaining. 

The third moult happened with one larva on the 8th of September, 
and to the remainder on the 11th to 13th, and while changing their 
food next day my long growing suspicion of cannibalism was verified 
— for, just as on previous occasions, another larva was missing, and on 
my scrutinizing what seemed a cast skin, it proved too surely to be 
the remains of a larva, in great part devoured, and I had no doubt of 
the culprit being that one which had moulted soonest, it having slain 
its victim while helplessly laid up. 

Hitherto, while changing food, I had occasionally noticed a dead 
larva in a suspicious condition, but they were too few to account for 
the number of mysterious disappearances which began after the first 
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moulting and continued at intervals ; their propensity was now noticed 
by Mr. Jeffrey, who reported finding one of his larvae badly bitten, and 
mine presently being reduced in number to six, I took the precaution 
henceforth, to keep each separate. 

After this they continued to feed a little, as evidenced by ravages 
in the food and by small heaps of f rass, at intervals ; although they 
always seemed to me to be sleeping away their time as though it was 
of no importance whatever, and their growth was most remarkably 
slow, though singularly enough, Mr. Jeffrey succeeded in bringing one 
of his brood — but only one — to full-growth by 6th of November, when 
he very kindly sent it to me to watch, to figure, and note, and on the 
10th it spun up ; but as no other of his nor any of mine could be in- 
duced to follow this example, and as the proper time for any further 
moult had long expired without the occurrence, and cold weather 
coming, I unwillingly saw they intended to hibernate, and f^ed up in 
spring ; and this really proved to be the case, for, with the above- 
mentioned single exception, none became full-fed much before the end 
of May, 1882. 

The perfect insects, male and female, eight in number were bred 
by Mr. Jeffery, and three also by myself, from June 29th to July 11th. 

The egg oiflammealis is a longish-oval is shape, rather large for 
the size of the insect, the shell, minutely pitted on the surface, is 
whitish and glistening ; it adheres to the substance whereon it is laid 
either on its side or standing on end, as well also to each other when 
laid in little clusters, and I found after six days it was very faintly 
tinged with greenish and in four more days it hatched. 

The newly-hatched larva is very slender, translucent, and so 
slightly tinged with flesh-colour as to be almost white, with grey-brown 
head and narrow plate on the second segment ; on the third day after 
feeding on hazel the body is tinged internally with crimson, or if fed 
with the flower and leaves of Lotus major only, the internal vessel is 
tinted with bright green, and in either case the head and narrow plate 
are of a deep bright red ; it nibbles away little holes quite through 
the leaf at some tide or other during the first twenty-four hours, from 
either the upper or under-surface, but is soon after to be found on 
the under-side where it has spun for itself a little web of such delicate 
gossamer as to be hardly visible on the hazel leaf, or in the flower and 
leaflets of the Lotus, 

After the first moult it is still slender, the head and plate are 
dark reddish-brown, the skin of the body less translucent, though 
still tinged with red from the interior, and now, by help of a strong 
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lens, two rows of most minute brown dots can just be discerned on 
the back ; tbe narrow silken somewhat tubular hammock is extremely 
thin and of pale brownish colour, "wherein the occupant lies curled up 
motionless, and might be very easily overlooked without arresting 
notice as a larva. 

After the second moult it is grown but little, and seems very 
much as before, except that the skin of the body generally is more 
opaque, and bears a faint tinge of bluish-green above and a paler tint 
of greenish-drab below, the dark red head is followed by the darker 
brownish red plate, and a very small dark plate appears on the anal 
flap, the brown tubercular dots are more noticeable ; it seems always 
at rest in a close coil, either at one end or in the middle of its long 
transparent brownish web, and if turned out of its abode to examine 
is very timid, seldom uncoils, and for a long time is afraid to move ; 
though not detected either by Mr. Jeffrey or myself in the act of 
feeding, yet, that it feeds well, probably at night, is shown by portions 
eaten out from leaves of hazel and Lotus major, and also, as Mr. 
SeSrej advised me, from tender leaves of Agrimonia eujpatoria, sallow, 
and hornbeam. 

After the third moult the skin is quite opaque and of a dark 
chocolate-brown colour above, a very dingy pinkish beneath, the head 
rather widest in front near the mouth and a trifle flattened, is of 
brownish-red colour, the plate on the second segment is broad, black- 
ish-brown, and for a time appears dorsally divided, the small anal 
plate is of the same dark colour, the tubercular dots are rough, 
blackish, and ranged on either side of the back longitudinally in a 
straight line with each other, each dot bearing a fine hair ; a most 
remarkable addition occurs a little below these on either side nearly 
close to the beginning of each segment beyond the thoracic, in that 
of a small ocellated crater-shaped spot with dark brown centre bearing 
a hair, other rough dark dull dots, similar to those on the back, occupy 
the usual tubercular situations along the sides and ventral region, the 
fifth and sixth segments on the belly have a transverse series of these 
close together : the grey-brown web it spins for its dwelling amongst 
the leaves now arrests attention from its curious construction, as when 
seen while the twigs are in an upright position, the web is partitioned 
ofE into several cells or chambers, one above the other, by delicate 
diaphragms or floors, so to speak, varying in number, but often as 
many as from three to five, openly wrought and with fine connecting 
threads, the larva occupying sometimes one chamber sometimes another, 
almost always m its characteristic posture with the tail curled round 
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either across the second segment or over the head ; if turned out it 
feigns death for a long time, but when once it recovers from its fright 
it nimbly advances or retreats backwards in efforts to escape. 

By the 19th of September, it is 12 mm. long, and is in a state of 
transition from its previous habit of eating growing leaves, which, as 
autumn advances, gradually die, and it accustoms itself by degrees to 
feed on those leaves of sallow and hazel, or of hornbeam, that are 
getting more discoloured and softened with blotches of incipient 
decay before falling, thus it acquires the changed habit of feeding on 
decaying leaves, although it will yet, for a short time, occasionally 
vary its diet by eating a small portion from a green privet leaf, or 
even a small oak leaf if very tender, though at no time does it seem 
to really like either, and very soon it entirely rejects those leaves that 
may still linger in a comparatively green state. 

The changed quality of its food seems to affect the colouring of 
the larva, for, by the end of September, it is of a dark purplish-brown 
more dingy than before, the previous dorsal division on the neck- plate 
has disappeared and the plate is now wholly black and shining, and it 
is altogether quite in harmony with its surroundings on the earth, 
where in a state of nature it would be, during winter, in the midst of 
fallen leaves of various kinds, and sure to find some with the requisite 
qualities of moisture and tenderness agreeable to its taste, and with 
these most probably it would not be very particular in its choice. 

After hibernation and when full-grown the larva is from 16 to 18mm. 
in length, its proportions are rather slender as far as the sixth segment 
thence gradually thickening towards the ninth, then as gently decreas- 
ing to the end of the eleventh, and more tapering to the end of the 
thirteenth, the head is a trifle narrower than the second segment, the 
third and fourth have deepish and sub-divided wrinkles, the remainder 
are well divided, and each is on the back sub-divided in the middle by 
two deep wrinkles very close together, a distinguishing character from a 
very early stage, the front sub-division of the thirteenth is long and 
the anal flap short, the ventral legs are small, the stouter anal pair 
extended backwards, the tubercular dots are as before but not a trace 
can be seen of the crater-shaped spots before mentioned, they are 
obsolete, the fine rugosity which had previously made the skin so dull 
is now much smoothed away, the general colouring too is rather less 
dark on the back and sides, the spiracles are round and black but so 
minute as only to be seen with help from a powerful lens, the head is 
rather darker than before, the papillae pale and translucent, the collar 
plate blackish-brown, all the legs pfile greyish-drab and rather 
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transparent, the anal plate is blacl^ish on the front and side margins, 
brownish-grey behind, the belly has a brownish-ochreous tinge and 
somewhat of this modifies the darker chocolate-brown of the back, 
assimilating well with the few old decaying leaves in spring that can 
yet be found lingering on in the haunts of the insect. 

The cocoon, formed by the larva that was prematurely full-fed, 
on withering leaves of sallow, on the 10th of November, was of a 
roundish oval figure, composed of greyish-drab coloured silk, spun on 
the under-side of one of the leaves and joined in part to another, the 
silken surface exposed to view became in course of the night follow- 
ing finished off with a number of small particles of greenish leaf 
sprinkled irregularly over, it, and adhering, gave just the speckled 
aspect the under-side of the sallow leaf presented so often at that 
time, both leaf stalks were fastened to the twigs with thick moorings 
of silk, and one end of the cocoon being attached to the vessel wherein 
it was kept for observation, seemed suggestive of an innate habit 
under favouring circumstances of securing the cocoon to some fixed 
object ; a day later it became needful for its removal to sever this 
attachment, causing a hole, exposing much of the larva to view and 
allowing me to note its already changing colour, but it was quite 
equal to the mishap, for within a few hours it spun a quantity of silk 
over the hole and prevented any further observation. 

The above exceptional instance induces me to add that all the 
other larvae oijlammealis remaining alive in spring spun themselves 
up during the last few days in May, both with Mr. Jeffrey and myself, 
and that one of mine was in an oval cocoon of 13 by 6 mm. diameters, 
covered with particles of earth and of dead leaf, half sunk in the soil 
and attached to a dead leaf lying on the surface above with other 
leaves matted together ; another cocoon had but little earth in its 
covering, and was chiefly composed of decayed leaf of hornbeam and 
hazel, situated partly within a curled-up leaf of the former kind to 
which and to a little moss it was fastened : another, was a most clever 
adaptation of the lower part of a dead sallow leaf with foot stalk 
remaining, the edges of the leaf having been drawn round to meet, 
and fastened with silk formed a hollow cone, which at the open end 
had been stopped with grey-brown silk and the interior smoothly lined 
with similar material ; in this the old larval skin lay next the foot stalk 
at the pointed end, and the tail of the pupa next, altogether 15 mm. 
in length. 

The pupa itself is 8i mm. long, its general figure very much of 
ordinary form, the head and eye-pieces moderately well developed, the 
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thorax well produced, with distinct sub-diviBions, is slightly keeled, 
the hind margin on either side strongly prominent, and conveily slop- 
ing downward to the central point or end of the keel, the wing-covers 
slant off towards the ends of the antennae and leg-cases which are 
long, the movable rings of the abdomen have a punctate surface, but 
are smoothly cut at the divisions, the spiracles rather prominent 
especially the largest on the twelfth, the abdominal tip is a little pro- 
longed, rounded and furnished with two longish curly-topped bristles 
surrounded with four others of shorter lengths ; its colour is very 
dark mahogany-brown approaching to blackish at the anal tip, and 
with a glossy surface. 

Emsworth : November \Oth, 1882. 

[The mystery surrounding the traniformations of Endotricha fltMnmealis has 
been simultaneously dispelled by the independent observations of investigators of 
different nationality. At the meeting of the '* Soci^t^ Entomologique de Belgique,*' 
held on the 7th October, 1882, Dr. Heylaerts read a description of the larva and ita 
habits, as observed by him in Holland ; it is not so detailed as Mr. Buckler's, and 
there are certain small discrepancies between the. two, but the results are practically 
the same. — Eds.] 



ADDITION TO THE BRITISH FAUNA OP A NEW GENUS AND 
SPECIES OE SEMIPTEEA'HOMOFTEEA, 

BY JOKN SCOTT. 

In the beginning of August last, in company with my friend Mr. 
Bignell, I paid a visit to a little meadow near to a place called Cann- 
quarry, in the direction of BicHeigh Vale, where he had often been 
before, in search of parasites, and I, for the first time, in the hope of 
picking up some rare or new species of the spring-heeled Fsyllida, 
The weather was all that could be desired, and our hopes of success 
were, on this account much heightened. But " the best laid schemes 
o' mice an' men, gang aft agley," and we found that the insects, 
at least the kinds we were in search of, seemed to have deserted 
the locality, as we worked on for a considerable time without any luck 
falling to us. At last Mr. Bignell called my attention to a Homop- 
teron he had just swept into his net, but from what plant he was 
unable to say. It was speedily boxed, and we went on sweeping and 
beating for more. After a long interval he took a second specimen, 
and said he thought he had got it off the fern (JPteris aquilind) which 
grows abundantly there. So, setting to work to try and establish the 
fact, I soon pronounced ,for it by the capture of several individuals. 
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A day or two afterwards we paid a visit to Shaughbridge, a magni- 
ficent piece of mountain scenery in the same neighbourhood, and 
where the fern grows even more thickly than at the former place ; but 
here we were doomed to utter disappointment, probably owing to the 
great quantity of the plant and the less open nature of the ground in 
consequence, for after beating and searching about for hours, we were 
not favoured with even a glimpse of the insect. There was now 
nothing left for us to do except again to visit the first locality. This 
we did in the course of a day or two, and I had the pleasure of taking 
a goodly number, principally females. Neither a Fsylla nor a Trioza 
passed into my bottle, but I was equally gratified with the capture of 
the insect about to be described. 

Plattmetopius, Burm. 
Head : crown (without the eyes) pentagonal, apex acute, sides next the eyes 
shortest; anterior sides slightly convex, about as long as the length down the 
centre ; posterior margin slightly concare ; disc slightly concave or reflexed at the 
apex : eyes placed on the sides of the head ; viewed from above spherical triangular ; 
outer margin continued in the same curve with the anterior sides of the crown, and 
extending posteriorly for a short distance beyond the posterior margin \ face, be- 
tween the antennae, at least one-fourth less than the length down the centre ; sides 
slightly narrowing towards the base of the clypeus : clypeua obtusely angulate at 
the apex. Antenna placed in a deep cavity above the middle of the eyes ; Ist and 
2nd joints stout. 

These are the principal characters which seem to separate the 
present genus from that of Deltocephaltis, to which it is very closely 
allied ; Burmeister being the first to characterize the genera in his 
Gen. Ins. (1838). 

Plattmetopius tindattts. 
Cicada undata, Deg., Mem., iii, 119, 5, t. 11, fig. 24 ; Fall., Hem. 
Suec, ii, 29, 7 ; Cicada viftata, Fab., E. S., iv, 35, 33 ; S. E., 67, 23 
(nee Linn.) ; Jassus vittatus, Germ., F. I. E., 7, 20 ; Jassus (Platy^ 
metopius) undatus, Flor, Ehyn. Livl., ii, 221 ; Kirschb., Cicad., 147, 
127 ; Plafymetopius undafus, Fieb., Verb. K. K. z.-b. Ges., xix, 202, T. 
6, fig. 64 ; J. Sahib., Cicad., 296, 1 ; Jassus (Plafymetopius) tmdulafus, 
Thomson, Opusc. Ent., i, 46, 1. 

Bright lemon or canary ^coloured, shining. Head: crown chocolate-brown, 
more or less thickly and finely spotted with yellow ; anterior sides narrowly yellow i 
extreme margin with a minute puncture near each eye : frons^fa^e, cheeksj clypeus, 
and rostrum, yellow, apex of the last narrowly black. Antenna : cavity Mack ; three 
basal joints yellow ; seta brownish. 

Thorax : pronotum chooolate-brown, veiy finely but irregularly spotted with 
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yellow J lateral margins yellow. Soutellum chocolate-brown, Tery finely but inegu- 
larly spotted with yellow j beyond the middle a narrow transverse channel curring 
round posteriorly near its extremities ; apical portion cordate, finely wrinkled trans- 
Tersely. Elytra bright lemon or canary-coloured yellow, shining, with a broad, 
chocolate-brown, longitudinal streak next the suture, extending to the apex, ita 
outer edge waved, or with two bays forming a /\/\-8haped character ; claims next the 
suture, with three minute, alnaost equidistant, white spots, generally bordered with 
black ; corium : the three central ante-apical areas with a minute white spot in 
each near to their extremities, immediately opposite to which are three others in the 
apical areas. Leffs pale yellow : tibicBf margins of the 3rd pair with long, spinose, 
yellow hairs, each set in a minute dark chocolate-brown puncture : tarsi pale yellow, 
apices of the joints very narrowly chocolate-brown : claws dark brown. 

^ . Abdomen, above, black, side margins yellow ; underneath bright yellow ; 
base with a small, black trilobate patch in the middle; genitalia, above, black, 
underneath, yellow. Length, ^ , 2 — 2^ lines ; ? , 2i — 3 lines (Paris). 

In his " List of British Hemiptera, &c.," Walker gives DeUoce- 
jphalus vittatus, Linn., citing G-ermar's figure of Jassus vittattis, which, 
as above indicated, represents G, undata, Deg., but there is no record 
of the capture of the latter in Britain until now, although the species 
is distributed throughout Europe. (7. vittata, Linn., is our Eupteryx 
vittatus, 

Lewisham : ^th November, 1882. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO A KNOWLEDGE OF THE RHYNCHOTAL 
FAUNA OF SUMATRA. 

dBT W. L. DISTANT. 

The following descriptions refer to species which I have received 
during the last few years in collections made by Messrs. Forbes and 
Bock. The collection of Bhynchoia is evidently a pursuit which is by 
no means a speciality of those gentlemen, as the small and obscure 
representatives of the Order are almost entirely unrepresented in their 
consignments, which have consequently added less, than might have 
been expected, to our knowledge of this little-known fauna. Our 
present information as to the Bhynchota of Sumatra is greatly due to 
Snellen van Vollenhoven, whose studies, however, did not extend to 
the Coreidcd of this island ; to EUenrieder, who alone treated of the 
PentatomidcB ; to various descriptions by the late Dr. Stal ; and the 
same, in a much less satisfactory sense, of the late Mr. Walker. It 
will be thus seen that, at present, our catalogues and collections of 
Sumatran Bhynchota are of the most meagre and superficial character, 
though we may reasonably hope that this comparative ignorance will 
soon be greatly modified by the publication of the Natural History 
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section of the late Dutch Expedition into Central Sumatra: one 
volume of this section, under the editorship of J. E. Snelleman, has 
already appeared at Leyden, and contains notices of the Coleoptera^ 
Diptera, N'ewroptera^ &c, 

SEMIPTmBA^SETEBOPTEBA, 
Eam. PENTATOMID^. 
Canthecona cognata, n, sp, 

Yery closely allied to Cjavana, Dall., and in general appearance perfectly re- 
sembling tliat species, but differing in baring the produced lateral angles of the 
pronotum almost straight, and not curved and directed forwardly, and with their 
apices obtusely and not long and acutely spinous as in the Javan species. 

Length, 13 mm. Breadth of angles of pronotum, 8 mm. 
Hab. : Sumatra (Forbes). 

Neosalica, n, gen, 

AntennsB five- jointed, third joint very small, the basal joint dis- 
tinctly passing apex of head. Pronotum with the anterior angles 
rounded, the lateral margins carinate and sub-erect, the anterior por- 
tion rounded, sinuated about centre, the lateral angles produced in 
straight acute spines, the posterior margin ampliated and produced 
over base of scutellum. Scutellum longer than broad, the apex 
rounded, and slightly passing base of membrane, and with a distinct 
central longitudinal carinate line. Corium with the apical margin 
very strongly sinuated. Abdomen with the connexivum extending 
beyond margins of corium, segmental basal angles produced and 
spinous. Eostrum extending a little beyond anterior coxae. Meta- 
sternum with a central sub-triangular keel, of which the basal angles 
are sub-produced, and the apex narrowed and extending to inter- 
mediate coxsB. Mesosternum with a slightly raised, narrow, triangular 
keel, the apex of which is very narrow, and reaches anterior coxsb, 
and the base very prominently raised in a transverse ridge between 
the intermediate coxsb. Femora slightly thickened, the tibiae sulcated. 

N'eosalica is allied to Fiezosternum, especially to that form of the 
genus represented by P. excellens, Walker, for the reception of which 
that author proposed a new genus, '^Salica,** It is easily distinguished 
by the sternal keel not being produced beyond the intermediate coxae. 

Neosalica Eorbesi, n, sp. 

Obscure ochraceous; antennn, lateral margins of the head with the inner 
margins of lateral lobes, lateral margins of pronotum, base and apical margin of 
ftcutellum, connexivum, and stigmata black; apical portion of fourth joint of 
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antennffi, a rounded callosity at each basal angle of scutellnm, a small sub-qnadrate 
spot on each segmental lateral margin both above and beneath, margins of stigmata, 
acetabula and apex of anal appendage, luteous ; membrane bronzy, with the apical 
margins pale, the apices broadly so ; body beneath pale castaneous, the disc of abdo- 
men, longitudinally and faintly piceous ; rostrum and legs dark castaneous ; abdomen 
above green, the apex castaneous. Antennae with the second and fourth joints sub- 
equal in length, first and fifth also sub-equal, and longer than third ; posterior 
portion of pronotum and base of scutellum transversely wrinkled, the pronotum and 
scutellum with a distinct, central, carinate, longitudinal line ; membrane with the 
veins very prominent. Length, 20 mm. Breadth of angles of pronotum, 11 mm. 

Hab. : Sumatra (Forbes). 

Pam. PTEEHOCOEIDiE. 

LoJiita grandiSy Gray, var, sumatrana. 

This variety differs from typical specimens of Ghray's species in having the 
apices of the intermediate and posterior femora unicolorous and not distinctly red, 
the discs of both anterior and posterior pronotal lobes black j clavus, excepting base 
and apex, black ; scutellum wholly black ; the discal spot on corium, and the coxal 
spots on sternum, very much larger, and the general colour reddish-ochreous, and 
not sanguineous. 

Hab,: Sumatra (Eorbes). 

This appears to be a very distinct race, and at first I was inclined 
to consider it as another species, from the relative lengths of the 
antennae and rostrum. I, however, fortunately possess a long series 
of both sexes of Gray's, species from N. E. India, and, to my surprise, 
find that the lengths of both the antennsB and rostrum are of a very 
variable nature. 

Eam. BEDTJVnD^. 

I*anfhous cocalus, n. sp. 

Pale sanguineous, shining ; head, rostrum, antennsB, apical angle of corium, apex 
of abdomen, a spot at middle of intermediate femora, an annulated fascia near 
middle, and apex of posterior femora, tibi», excepting basal third, tarsi, some 
irregular spots on connexivum (both above and beneath) and membrane, black ; disc 
of posterior lobe of pronotum, about basal third of corium, and disc of abdomen, 
fuscous ; basal joint of antennse with two pale ochreous annulations, apex of mem- 
brane pale fuscous hyaline. The basal joint of antennse is about half as long again 
as head, anterior lobe of pronotum sub-prominently tuberculated, posterior lobe with 
the lateral angles prominently and sub-acutely produced ; femora and tibiae dis- 
tinctly pilose and nodulated ; membrane extending considerably beyond the abdomen. 
Length, 29 mm. Breadth of angles of pronotum, 9i mm. 

Hab. : Sumatra (Forbes). 

This species is allied to P. Dadalus, Stal, and P. nigriceps, Eeut. 
It agrees with the first in size, but differs by the colour of the corium, 
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the annulated posterior femora and the strongly nodulated legs ; it 
agrees with P. nigriceps in the general markings of the corium, but is 
considerably larger in size, and also differs from that species by the 
different coloration beneath, the apices of the femora not " pallidius 
lurido-flaventibus," Ac. 

Fanthous talus, n. sp, 

Doll, dark reddish-ochraoeoas ; connexiyum, abdomen beneath, apical thirdB of 
intermediate and posterior femora, intermediate and posterior tibise, and apices of 
anterior tibisB, tarsi and antenna, black; apex of abdomen, apex, and fonr 
small ix>anded spots on margin of connexiyum, membrane, and two annulations to 
basal joint of antenn», pale ochraceons. The anterior lobe of the pronotom is tu- 
beroulated, two tubercles on each side of base being Tery prominent, posterior 
pronotal lobe very coarsely rugose, the lateral angles sub-prominent ; legs strongly 
nodulated and pilose. Length, 20 mm. Breadth of angles of pronotum, 7i mm. 

Hab. : Sumatra (Forbes). 

This species is allied to P. Icarus, StSl, from which it differs by 
the colour of the legs, the considerably greater width of the pronotum, 
the more robust and strongly nodulated legs, &c. 

HEMIPTEBA^SOMOFTEBA. 

Fam. CICADID^. 
Dunduhia Bocki, n. sp, 

$ . Head and thorax, abore, dull ochraceous or olivaceous ; abdomen, above and 
beneath, castaneous. Head, with the area of the ocelli, black ; eyes castaneous, 
speckled with ochraceous. Pronotum with two small black spots at centre of an- 
terior margin, the lateral and posterior margins somewhat paler, the last inwardly 
and outwardly narrowly bordered with black. Mesonotum with two central, con- 
tiguous, obconical spots, their bases situate on anterior margin, the outer margins 
very pale and bordered outwardly (at base) and inwardly (broadest at apex) with 
black ; four sub-basal black spots, situate one on each side of the anterior angles of 
the cruciform elevation, which is somewhat paler, l^mpana ochraceous. Head 
beneath, rostrum, sternum, legs, and operoula ochraceous ; apex of rostrum black ; 
anterior tibia, bases, apices, and a sub-apical annulation to intermediate and pos- 
terior tibiffi, fuscous. Tegmina and wings pale hyaline ; tegmina with the veins and 
costal membrane dull ochraceous, and the olaval area inwardly margined with dark 
fuscous ; wings with most of the veins dull ochraceous, a few being fuscous. The 
body is elongate ; the head, including eyes, a little narrower than base of pronotum ; 
the face is prominent and globose, transversely wrinkled, and with a deep and broad 
longitudinal sulcation on disc ; the rostrum reaches the middle of the posterior 
coxa i the opercula are long, reaching the fifth abdominal segment, they are sinuated 
and narrowed on each side near base, and at the region of the tympana, and are 
then widened and rounded on each side, the apex being broad and rounded. 

Length, 44 mm. Expanse, 128 mm. 

Hab.: Sumatra (Bock). 
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This species is allied to D. radlia, Dist., from which it is struc- 
turally differentiated by the very much shorter abdomen, and by the 
broadly rounded apices of the opercula. 

Pam. CEECOPID^. 
Cosmoscarta Juno^ n, 8p, 

Black, shining ; abdomen above, rostrum, legs, a few scattered spots on abdomen 
beneath, and anal appendage, red ; apex of rostrum and femora, excepting bases and 
apices, piceous; ocelli large and bright shining yellow; eyes dull ochraceous; 
reticulations on apical third of tegmina distinctly pale and shining brownish. 
Wings smoky-hyaline. Pronotum thickly and finely punctate, the lateral angles 
broadly and sub-acutely ampliated, the lateral margin broadly ampliated and re- 
flexed, the posterior margin truncated at base of scutellum. Tegmina very finely 
and thickly punctate, the costal margin at base, suddenly and broadly dilated, 
rounded, and sub-erect, the apical reticulations strongly defined. Legs setose; 
posterior tibiee with a strong sub-apical spine on outer margins. 

Length, 17 mm. Exp., 50 mm. Exp. of angles of pronotum, 10 mm. 
Hab. : Sumatra (Forbes). 

This species is allied to C, viridans, Gu6r., from which it differs 
by the more strongly dilated pronotum, the tegmina with the costal 
margin suddenly ampliated, arched and sub-erect at base, the reticu- 
lations of the tegmina not concolorous, the different colour of the 
abdomen, &c. The tegmina, though shining, are less brilliantly so 
than in G-u^rin's species. 

East Dulwich : November, 1882. 



Coleopfera, Sfc, at Ventnor. — ^During a short stay at Yentnor at the end of last 
April and the beginning of May, I found a few insects : the season was rather further 
advanced than it has been for some years, but the bad weather prevented much work 
from being done, besides spoiling the localities for the few fine days that intervened. 
One fine warm morning 1 found the large stones on the beach on the west of the 
town, under and above high water mark, covered with beetles that had come up 
from the rotting seaweed underneath. Momalota plumbea was most abundant, ac- 
companied by Ptenidium punctatum, Pkytosus spinifer and others ; unfortunately a 
cold wind sprung up, and in a few minutes all were gone. On the beach I found 
two specimens of Homalota princeps, a single specimen of Bledius atricapillus 
(which also occurred at Luccombe Chine), and Bryaxis Waterhousei, besides other 
species I have before recorded from the locality. Lithocharis maritima, which I 
generally find in some numbers, was extremely scarce, and Trechus lapidoms was 
represented by a single specimen. 

On and about the cliffs, at the roots of plants, several good insects were to be 
found; the most noticeable of these was Ceuthorhynckideus Detwsoni, this was 
attached entirely to Plantago coronopus, and literally swarmed, some plants having 
20 or 30 specimens at least on them : they drop immediately the plant is touched 
and lie motionless ; owing to their minute size and the exact resemblance they bear 
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to the groand underneath, they are yery easily passed oyer entirely, eyen where most 
abundant ; at roots of Anthyllis, Daucus, and other plants I also found Otiorhi^nchus 
»cairo*us, Orthocheetes aetigery Tychius lineatulus, Corticaria curtOf Corylophus cat* 
sidioideSf &o, A single specimen of Baris laticollis turned up on a wall in the town. 

On and about the undercliff Aphthona venustula was plentiful on Euphorbia, and 
Satophila mrata swarmed on eyery hawthorn bush. I also took Thyamis dorsalis, 
Phyllotreta nodicomU, and other Salticida, FoyonochcBrus dentatut, Adimonia 
aanguinea, Sitone* ononidis, Atomctriafumata, and others, but nothing like what one 
might haye expected from the locality and time of year. 

At Sandown the cliffs had been thoroughly washed by heayy rain, but under- 
neath grass and debris at their foot I found a single specimen of Cathormiocerus 
aocius, some common TVachyphlcei, Oxytelus insecatuSf Dermestet undulaius and 
other species. At roots of Anthyllis, a little way up the cliff, 1 found a single 
specimen of Otiorhynckus liyustici (thanks to Mr. Blatch, who told me the exact 
locality). Among Hemiptera I found Coreus tcapha in abimdance and two speci- 
mens ofFodops inunctus occurred in an ants' nest : besides SolenopaUfugax (recorded 
ante p. 139), the only Hymenopterous insect I noticed, of any consequence, was 
Andrena pilipes. 

In a marshy hollow surrounded by willows not far from Brading which I worked 
for a few minutes, I found seyeral good things, such as Hypera suspiciosa^ Plectrot- 
celia aubcarulea, and Thyamis Waterhousei, Cerous pedicularius was in great 
abundance : this place looked to me one of the best localities in the island, it is oil 
the left of the road leading firom the Boman Villa to Newchurch, about a mile from 
the former. 

CarabidcB were yery scarce, all common species, and these occurred sparingly. 
Jiarpalus rubripes, which is generally a pest, was found with difficulty, and H, 
caapius, azureus, and serripes occurred almost singly. The Stenolophi were repre- 
sented by one specimen of S. meridianusy and the Dromii by Bleohnu maurut : the 
better undercliff species seemed entirely absent. — ^W. W. Fowlbb, Lincoln : No* 
vember Ibth, 1882. 

Coleoptera at Mablethorpe. — The sand-hills which line the Lincolnshire coast 
at Mablethorpe are, at certain seasons, yery prolific in Coleoptera, While yisiting 
in that neighbourhood in June, and again in October last, I spent a few days along 
the coast, and took, among many others, the following Coleoptera: — Hydnobius 
puttoteUissimus, $ ? , this insect is of rare occurrence ; Corticaria Wollastoni and 
crenulataf Choleva sericea, Stenus subteneusy Tachyusaflavitarsis, Thyamis suturalis, 
Othius melanocephalus, Soaphidema ceneumy Trechus obtusus, Dromius melanoce' 
phalusy Saprinus metallious, Anomala Frischii \ also one of the rarer Anisotonus, 
and others not as yet determined. — H. Bbdpobd Pim, 2, Crown Office Bow, 
Temple : November, 1882. 

Anthicus bimaculatus, III,, near Liverpool. — It may interest some of the readers 
of the £nt. Mo. Mag. to know, that I had the good fortune to capture a specimen 
of the aboye rare beetle on April 29th last, on the Crosby Sandhills, where it was 
crawling on the bare sand in a hollow, sheltered from the gale which was blowing a 
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the time. I was nndecided as to its being this species, until it was returned to me 
ss such by the Eer. W. W. Fowler. This species has occurred very rarely at 
Wallasey, but, as far as I am aware, this is the first record of its capture on the 
Lancashire side of the Mersey. — John W. Ellis, 101, Bverton Boad, Lirerpool : 
November 9th, 1882. 

Halictus cylindricus carnivorous. — ^The following obserrations on this apparently 
abnormal habit of the male of the above species may probably prove interesting to 
Hymenopterists, as neither Mr. Saunders nor Mr. Bridgman has seen or heard of 
such before, and I myself, after about forty years' collecting and observing, have 
never before met with anything of the kind, and can find no record or observation 
to the effect that Salictua or any of the Anthophila are carnivorous. At the same 
time there is nothing, so far as I am aware, in their structure to prevent their catching 
and masticating insects, or if not exactly the latter, tearing them to pieces with their 
formidable pinoer-like jaws and sucking their juices, indeed, their oral apparatus 
would seem more adapted to this mode of living than that of feeding on the pollen and 
nectar of flowers ; be this as it may, so far as I am able to hear, they appear to have 
confined themselves to the latter kind of food, still it would scarcely seem extraordi- 
nary if they did indulge occasionally in some more substantial kind of food, seeing 
that on both sides of them (according to our arrangements) we have carnivorous 
groups, whose habits agree in almost every particular, except the choice of food. 
Carnivorous habits in one of these nectar and pollen eating insects would seem to be 
abnormal to the group to which it belongs ; but are we sufficiently acquainted with 
the habits of these insects to pronounce that they are really abnormal ? All we can 
say is, that we have not detected them before ; and if habits are to go for anything, 
this fact would seem to connect the aculeate groups more strongly than has hitherto 
been done. The following are the circumstances which brought the subject of this 
oonununication under my notice : 

On August 7th of this year, a botanical friend and myself were out for the day 
on our respective branches of study and collection, on the cliffs and adjoining fields 
at Seaton, not far from the well-known landslip. We halted for a few minutes on 
the side of a hill, where there were numbers of flowers, some new to my fiiend, and 
there were also numbers of small insects. I was specially on the look-out for 
Hymenoptera, While standing still, net in hand, I caught several Halicti, and I 
may say, that with the exception of a few Bombi about the heads of flowers of the 
large and conspicuous nodding thistle, Cnicus nutans^ the insects were all Halicti 
and Diptera. I did not, to my surprise, see a fossor the whole day. While standing 
there in the blazing sun, I caught sight of an insect approaching me with something 
in its mouth ; I struck at it and caught it, and, to my surprise and astonishment, I 
saw it was a male Halictus, I did not then stop to make a critical examination, but 
put him and his mouthful into a pill box ; and, not to mix him with the rest of my 
captures, I put him into a side pocket, that there should be no mistake. The next 
morning when I came to examine him, I found that I had captured a male Halictua 
cylindricuSyMnih a fly {ScatophagayXiot described by Walker in his British Diptera), 
a larva of Acocephalus (apparently agrestis), and three or four Aphides. The head 
of the fly had been mutilated, but the rest of the body was intact j the larva and 
Aphides have dried up, so that I have not kept them, but the fly I have preserved. 
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Perhaps this notice may elicit, either from our English collectors of this group 
of insects, or from some Foreign Entomologist, some corroboration of this, so far as 
I am aware, single instance of one of this section of the Aculeata being carnivorous. 

While on the subject of abnormal (?) peculiarities of bees, I may mention that 
I have made special observations on Anthophora acervorum. A pair, or at most, so 
far as my observations go, two pairs, had taken up their abode in a cob-wall at the 
end of my garden. I began to notice them in 1863, and have noted the time of their 
appearance in our meteorological register each year since that time to the present, 
with the exception of one year (1878), when I did not see them at all for the whole 
season. The next year, however, a pair took up their abode in the same place, and 
have continued since. With the one break mentioned above, the male has always 
put in an appearance about a week before the female ; thus, for 19 years, this law 
has held good, but this year it was broken, for the female preceded the male by a 
week — she appeared on March 9th, and the male came out on the 15th. — Edwabd 
Paeeitt, Exeter : November 6th, 1882. 

Hoplisus hicinctus, Rosaii near Plymouth. — On the Ist August last, between 
Bickleigh Bridge and the Bailway Station, I had the pleasure of taking two females 
of this rare Hymenopterous iasect. It differs, however, from Mr. Smith's descrip- 
tion, in having the fuscous portion of the flagellum extended on to the last apical 
joint ; in having on the scutellum a yellow line, instead of two spots ; on the first 
segment of the abdomen two egg-shaped ' spots broadly united and covering the 
upper-surface and nearly the whole of the sides (in fact, it would be better described 
as a band), instead of two triangular spots ; the broad yellow band on the second 
segment is continued across the venter, the narrow band on the third is not con- 
tinued across the venter, but is represented by a dot on each side and two in 
the centre, in one specimen, in the other the central dots are wanting. Mr. E. 
Saunders describes this insect vdth two spots on the first segment, and length 11 
mm., these are respectively 9 and 9J mm. — G. C. Bignell, Stonehouse, Plymouth : 
lHh November, 1882. 

JError <u to fig-insect from Ficus religiosa, — ^As accuracy is always desirable, even 
in minor matters, I beg to point out that in the Beport of the Proceedings of the 
Entomological Society of September 6th, which appeared in the last part of the Ent, 
Mo. Mag. (p. 144), the fig-insect from Calcutta, referred to as described by me on 
that occasion, was obtained from the Ficw indica, and not from the F. religioea, as 
stated in that report. Both sexes were forwarded to me, with the figs, by Mr. J. 
Wood Mason, to whom I have dedicated the species under the name of Eupristina 
Matoni. The female is very remarkable, having a duplex serrate appendage attached 
to the base of each of the mandibles and exarticulate therewith, the one series fur- 
nished with nine teeth, and the other with seven, side by side with each other and 
connected together at their base. The wings are also entirely different from any 
allied species. The Australian species from JFicus mctcrophylla has a very long ser- 
rate process attached in like manner, consisting of thirty teeth in a single series, 
cbsely resembling a carpenter's hand-saw, the large hooked mandible representing 
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tlie handle. I hare named this ourious species Pleistodonies imperialU, The same 
species has since been obtained from an evergreen Ficust said to be the F, auHra'is. 
—Sidney S. SAuin)BES, Gatestone, Upper Norwood : November lUh, 1882. 

Notes on the Lepidoptera of Eeligoland. — The little British island of Heligoland, 
in the North Sea, has of late acquired more notoriety from scientific than hora, poli- 
tical considerations. It has proved to be a sort of half-way house at which the 
migrations, &c., of European birds can be studied with advantage, and from this 
cause it has been visited by many of the most noted European Ornithologists ; 
moreover, it has a resident Naturalist in the person of Herr G^tie, who has done 
much, by his industrious observations, to draw attention to the peculiar ornithological 
conditions of the islet. Its fame in this induced Baron de Selys-Longchamps to visit 
it in September, 1880, and being also an Entomologist, he naturally sought and ob- 
tained such entomological information as was available. The ornithological results 
of his visit have been published in the Bulletin de la Soci^t^ Zoologique de France, 
vol. vii (1882). To this paper he appends his entomological notes {Lepidoptera) ^ and 
as these are likely to be overlooked by Entomologists, in consequence of the medium 
of publication, we think it well to call attention to them here. Butterflies (as well 
as birds) are often migratory, and who knows but that some " undoubtedly British ** 
examples — say of Vanessa Antiopa — ^may have called in at Heligoland en passant ! 
The extent of our small possession may be realized by Baron de Selys' own words. 
He says : ** J'ai fait le tour complet de Tile en une heure environ ;" and he adds, 
" Je ne vis que fort pen d'insectes (il est vrai que la saison ^tait trop avanc^e), seule- 
ment quelques Vanessa urticee, PieHs rapa^ et les Lihellula vulgata et scotica. Je 
me demande oil vivent les larves aquatiques des Odonates, car il n'y a ni marecages, 
ni ruisseaux, et Ton n'a d'autre eau dans Tile que celle des citemes et d'un puits." 

But Herr G&tke possesses a collection of the Lepidoptera oi the island, and in 
it Baron de Selys noticed the following : 

*Papilio Machaon and Podalirius ; Aporia crcUtBgi; Pieris ^rapa, *napi, and 
*brassic(B; Leucophasia sinapis ; Colias Palano, Hyalej Sknd Edusa ; ^Chnopteryx 
rhamni ; Polifommatus phlceas and Hippothoe; Lgccena Aeisy Arion, fuid Alexis ; 
Apatura Iris; Limenitis Sibylla; Vanessa polychloros, ^urtica, *IOt Antiopa 
^c-atbum^ *Atalantaj and *oardui ; Argynnis Dia^ Lathonia, Aglaia, and Paphia ; 
Melitcea Didgma ; ^Satgrus Semele ; Melanargia Oalatea ; Pararge Moera, Me* 
gcBraj and Algeria; Ccenongmpha PamphiluSf Davus, and Iphisl ; Epinephile 
Janira, TithonuSf and hgperanihus ; Hesperia comma. 

Those species to which an asterisk is attached are found nearly every year ; the 
others are only found occasionally (" tr^ accidentellement "). 

. The following Sphingidce were also noticed, viz. : Sphinx ligustri, convolvuli, 
and pinastri ; Beilephila galii, euphorbice, Elpenor^ porcellus, and celerio ; Sme' 
rinthus ocellatus, populij and tiliis; Macroglossa stellatarum; Zggcsna Minos, 

Amongst the Bombyces was observed the variety of Spilosoma lubricipeda 
known in British Collections as radiata, which appears to have become nearly ex- 
tinct in England. 

On two occasions Herr Gatke has taken Margarodes unionalis in his garden, 
reminding one of its occasional sporadic occurrence in England. 
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Manj other Lepidopiera must oocnr (some, indeed, haye been recorded in other 
publications), but the list of Butterflies and SphingidcB is probably tolerably com- 
plete. And it is suggestive, inasmuch as many of the species must, of necessity, be 
migrants. Zygana Minos in Heligoland appears almost incredible, and we might say 
the same as regards Colias Pahsno, — ^Editobs. 

New food-plant for Bonibyx quercua, — ^In the middle of May, obserring a small 
Portugal laurel to be much eaten I looked for the cause, and found a half-grown 
larva of Bomhyx querous on one of its branches. I conveyed it to the house and 
supplied it with leaves of the same plant. I, after that, introduced it into its feed- 
ing cage daily, together with sprigs of whitethorn ; but on every occasion have 
found the laurel eaten in preference to the other plant. Latterly I supplied it with 
nothing else and it continued healthy and grew well until the 22nd of June, when 
it became full-fed, spun a cocoon, and changed to the chrysalis state. Thus it re- 
mained until the 17th of August, when a fine male imago emerged. — Owbn S. 
WiLSOK, Carmarthen : November, 1882. 

Notes on the season in West Norfolk. — Like many others, I, too, complain of the 
scarcity of Lepidoptera, and especially of Macro-Lepidoptera, this season. Several 
species &iled to put in an appearance at all, and others were not observed in their 
usual numbers. From the very first this scarcity of Lepidoptera began to manifest 
itself. Even the generally common Hibernia rupicapraria was quite a rarity, and 
sallow-bloom seemed almost to have lost its attractive powers, so few were the insects 
observed at it. As the summer advanced, more species were necessarily met with, 
but many of them in very limited numbers ; the Eupithedcs being especially scarce, 
and generally late in their appearance. Hup, pygmaata I did not see at all, and 
amongst the few Macros which have been as abundant as usual I note Coremia quadri' 
fasciariaf which species seemed to be well distributed and moderately common on 
tree-trunks in and near woods ; Melanippe unangulata and Macaria liturata have 
been commoner than I have ever before observed them ; Larentia didymata was 
everywhere a pest, and, in some places, L. pectinitaria was nearly as plentiful. 
Sugar, although repeatedly tried, proved of little use ; even common Noctua, such 
as Noctua triangulum and N. brunnea, were only represented during the season by 
single specimens, notwithstanding the abundance of larves of these species in the 
spring. A day on the coast in July resulted in my boxing three specimens only of 
Anerastia Farrella^ but, perhaps, I ought not to complain much of this, as the 
weather was anything but favourable for coast work. Stathmopoda pedella turned 
up in plenty among some old alders, but it was excessively local, being confined to 
a few trees only. Of Tortrix Lafauryana I again secured a fine series, with some 
curious varieties. Two specimens have the costal blotches united, so as to form one 
long blotch on the oosta. I also succeeded in breeding the species from larva feed- 
ing between united leaves and shoots of Myrica gale (bog myrtle). Two specimens 
of Retinia turionana were dislodged from Scotch fir, and eventually boxed, also a 
solitary specimen of Fhlaodes Demarniana flying out of a birch tree met with a 
similar fiite. This specimen occurred some three or four miles from where the last 
specimen was taken, so that I hope yet to find a spot in which it can be taken more 
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plentifully. A fine series eacli of Phoxopteryx uneana, P. Heulana, P. hiarcuana, 
P, inomatanay and PhltBodes immundana were obtained, witli a few specimens of P. 
diminutana and P. Mitterpacheriana, but onlj a single specimen of Catoptria Ju- 
liana. Cramhus hamellns and C. latistrius turned up in plentj, and Sphestia pas- 
tulella swarmed on the premises of the King's Lynn Dock Company. Larrss of 
Geometra papilionaria were found on the young shoots of birch in the spring, and 
a larva, also from birch, produced a fine specimen of Phyds betulella. 

In conclusion, although I was fortunate enough to take a few good species in 
considerable numbers this season, the fact still remains that many species which, as 
a rule, are of annual occurrence here, have been either absent or comparatively scarce. 
— Edwaed a. Atmobb, 8, Union Street, King's Lynn : October, 1882. 

Notes on the larva of Lemmaiophila phryganella, — ^While searching for Tortrix 
larvffi in Ganaston Wood last July, I found larvae of Lemmatophila phryganella 
rather commonly, and as the notices of this species in our books are rather brief, I 
think that details may be interesting. 

It seems to prefer woods, though often found in the open coimtry, and I found 
that the larvss were principally confined to oak bushes situated under oak trees in 
the woods, so that they had plenty of shade. 

The larva, when full grown, is about the size of that of Peronea hastiana, and 
not unlike it, moderately active, nearly cylindrical, but with the second segment 
smaller than the head. Colour semi-transparent yellowish- white, with a delicate 
powdery-looking efflorescence. This shows more especially at each division of the 
segments where there is a fold of the skin. Head chestnut or dark brown, with the 
margin and jaws darker, dorsal plate freckled with brown, anal plate hardly visible, 
spots invisible, but hairs rather long and delicate. Anterior-legs whitish, the third 
pair having each a very singular, shining, semi-transparent tubercle on the outer 
side, which gives the larva the appearance of having two long bladdery legs. Pro- 
fessor Zeller (Isis, 1846) says that this peculiarity is confined to male larvss. It may 
be so, but I certainly did not notice its absence in any of my larvsB. 

Feeding between leaves of oak united flatly together, eating the inner surface 
of each leaf in patches, deserting its habitation without apparent cause, and joining 
together other leaves, and partially gnawing them in the same manner, causing the 
disfigured leaves to be very conspicuous. When full-fed, it lines a portion of the 
space between two leaves with shining whitish silk, making a tolerably commodious 
habitation or cocoon, and there becomes a chestnut-brown pupa, at about the end 
of July. 

My first (a male) appeared on September 80th, the rest (both sexes) firom time to 
time through October. Before November, all had emerged ; as the latter is the month 
in which this species principally fiies, I presume that they were slightly forced^ not, of 
course, by heat — since the species waits for cool weather — but by the indoor pro- 
tection from wet and wind. 

I see that Professor Zeller also gives October as the time of emergence. He 
also describes the $ larv» as having the head and dorsal plate hlacJc, the $ broton. 
This distinction must have been, I presume, in young larvn. I did not observe it. 
— Chab. Qc. Babbbtt, Pembroke : \Qth November, 1882. 
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NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLBOPTESA SINCE 1871 j 

WITH NOTICES OF DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OP OTHERS THAT 

REQUIRE TO BE OMITTED FROM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE BEV. W. W. FOWLEB, M.A., F.L.S. 

{continued from p. 126.) 

[Owing to a mistake, the words " flown across the channel " were applied, on 
p. 122, to C auratu*, instead of to Calosoma sycophania, a few lines down ; I am 
sorry that so obTious an inversion escaped notice.] 

HTDEOPHILID^. 

Philhtdbus sftubalis, Sharp. 

This species is allied to P. marginellusy Thorns., but is larger, with yellow palpi ; 
the clypeus has a yellow spot on each side in front of the eye, and the elytra are 
dull testaceous, with the suture black. It appears to be very common both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and collectors will probably find that most of their P. marginellut 
belong to this species, if they examine them ; in P. marginellua^ Thoms., the elytra 
are of a browner colour, the thorax is darker, the head black and unspotted, and the 
last jomt of the palpi black (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 153 j Ent. Ann., 1873, 22). There 
ia very great confusion with regard to the synonymy of P. marginellus. 

Selochares pwnctatuSy Sharp. 

This species can hardly be separated from H. lividusy Forst. 

Anacisna variahilUy Sharp. 

This appears to be considered on the continent a variety of A. limhata ; it b, 
however, a very good species, and may be distinguished at once by its long oval 
shape, which is entirely different from that of A. limbata. I have taken it in num- 
bers in the New Forest, unaccompanied by the latter species. 

HeLOPHOBUS TUBEBCTJLA.TUS, GjU. 

This insect may be easily distinguished by its deep black colour, and by the 
polished tubercular elevations on the second, fourth, and sixth interstices of its un- 
even elytra. Taken in the Manchester district by Mr. Chappell, and in Yorkshire 
by Mr. T. Wilkinson (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 135, 235). 

Helophobus -aiQTJALTS, Thoins. 

Allied to S. aquaticus, but smaller, with the sides of the thorax less rounded, 
and its surface less closely granulose ; there are also other differences, but it would 
seem very difficult to separate the species from S. aquaticusy of which it appears to 
be a small variety. It appears to be common, and to occur with this latter species. 
I have taken it at Repton, and near Lincoln (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 39). 

Helophobus bbevicollis, Thoms. 

Said to be allied to S. granularisj but distinguished by the sulci of the thorax, 
and by the elytra being narrower and more pointed at the apex, and baring the 
sides more parallel ; the punctures in the striee on the elytra art* finer and closer, 
and the interstices between the striae are much narrower and more elevated. Taken 
at Killarney by Rev. T. Blackburn (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 39). I have a Scotch speci- 
men named as JST. hremcollit for me by M. Brisout, which appears to be very close 
to cmeipennis. 
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Helofhobus planicollis, Thorns. 

Allied to JT. aneipennis, but rather narrower, with the sides more parallel, and 
the thorax (as its name implies) flatter ; the punctures in the striss on the elytra are 
finer and closer, and the interstices are flatter, and a little narrower. Taken in the 
mountainous districts of Scotland and Ireland, and also in the Shetland Isles (£nt. 
Mo. Mag., xi, 39). 

Helophoeijs laticollis, Thorns. 

Also belonging to the aneipennis group, but distinguished by its broad thorax, 
which is as wide as the elytra, by its elytra being not dilated behind the middle, but 
thence narrowed towards the apex, with yery strong, almost crenate, stri», with 
narrow interstices, and by the long, and sometimes entirely black, apical joint of its 
maxillary palpi. This yery distinct species has been taken in some numbers at 
Woking, by Dr. Power (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 40). 

Helophoefs steigipeons. Thorns. 

A well-marked species, incapable of being confused with any other except JT. 
aneipennU and H. planicollisy from both of which it differs in being a little larger, 
in haying the sides of the thorax more regularly rounded, in the broad reflexed 
margin of the elytra, and in haying the longitudinal foyea on the base 
of the head uniformly narrow. It is probably common (Ent Mo. Mag., xi, 40), 

Sphceridium marginatum^ P. 

The characters assigned to this species hardly suffice to separate it from 8, hi' 
pusiulatutn, F., of which it appears to be a yariety. 

STAPHTLINID-^. 
Leptusa testacea, Bris. 

This species rests as British on a single example taken by Mr. Champion out of 
sea-weed at Whitstable, Kent. It is described as being long, linear, flattened, tes- 
taceous in colour, with dark abdomen, yery short elytra, and long antennas. When 
aliye, it has much the general appearance of Fhftonu balticus (Ent. Mo. Mag.,ix, 5). 

Aleochaea tillosa, Mann. 

This insect yery much resembles A. grisea, Kraatz, in general appearance ; it 
appears, howeyer, to come nearer to A, lanuginosa^ G-r., than to this last mentioned 
species : it differs in haying the 2nd and 3rd joints of the antennas equal in length ; 
in being flatter, more parallel, and much less shining ; and also in the punctuation 
of the abdomen. Taken in seyeral localities, Newcastle, Braemar, &c. (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., yii, 275). 

Aleochaea hibeenica, Eye. 

This species rests entirely on a single specimen found by Mr. Champion on the 
top of Slieye Donard (a mountain 2800 feet high, in Co. Down, Ireland). It is of 
the size and somewhat of the build of Homalota cambrica, Woll., but darker, more 
conyex, elongate, and shining, less closely punctured, with shorter antennae, &o. Its 
general appearance is not that of an Aleochara at all, but it has its anterior tarsi 5* 
jointed (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 175). 
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Homalota egregia. Rye. 

This species, which was introduced on a single specimen taken by Mr. Champion 
at Caterham, has apparently been since abandoned, as being synonymous with S. 
rufo-testacea, 

HOMALOTA DIFPICILIS, Brfs. 

Near M. vilis, Er., but smaller, with shorter thorax and paler antennae. Taken 
by Mr. Champion at Staines, Lee, and Ariindel, and by Mr. Sye near London (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., viii, 247 5 Ent. Ann., 1873, 23). 

Homaloia cBneicolliSy Sharp. 

This insect can hardly be separated as a species from M, aanthoptera, Steph. 

HoKALOTA HX7MESALIS, Kraatz. 

This insect is described by Dr. Sharp as being yery near JET. sodalis, Er., but 
smaller, with paler elytra and antennse, and different ^ characters. Taken by Pro- 
fessor McNab, at Cirencester (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 247). 

HoKALOTA ATBATA, Mann. 

Most nearly allied to I[,gagqtina, Baud. (v<maii7M,W.C.),but rather smaller, 
shorter, and broader, with the abdomen thickly and finely punctured all over the 
upper surface. Eire specimens taken by Mr. Champion in a marshy place near Lee 
(Ent Mo. Mag., viii, 247). 

HOMALOTA FIMOETTM, Bris. 

Yery near H. einnamoptera, Thoms., but smaller, darker, rather more sparingly 
punctured, and with shorter antennse. Taken by Mr. Crotch, according to Dr. 
Sharp's belief, in Norfolk (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 247). 

Mr. Matthews > has lately been revising the genus Myllana, and 
three or four species will have to be added to the British list : the 
descriptions will appear in his essay on the genus. 

Myeetoporus longulus, Mann., and Mycetoporu9 lepidus, Q-r. 

These species are apparently again united by some continental authorities, and 
are classed as synonymous with Mycetoporut hrunneut, Marsh. They seem, howeyer, 
to haye sufficient characters to separate them as species. 

Myeetoporus longicomis, Kraatz. 

It seems very doubtful whether the characters assigned to this species are suf- 
ficient-to separate it entirely from Myeetoportu splendiduSf Q-iay. It is the var. 2 
of this latter insect mentioned by Erichson (Ckn. et Spec. Staphylinorum, p. 287). 

Quedius fulgidus^ Q-rav. 

This species is diyided by Thomson into fiye distinct species, which will be 
found fully discussed by 31r. S.ye in Ent. Ann., 1869, 27. They are as follows : — 
Qu^dius ^punctatut, Thoms. — Distinguished from the others by having two oblique 
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punctures on each side of the disc of the thorax, by its elytra not being longer 
than the thorax^ and by the 6th yentral segment of its abdomen having four 
setigerous punctures on each side before the apex. Mr. Bye considers this a 
good species. 

Quedius temporalia, Thorns. — This is the most common form : it is very variable in 
colour, but never exhibits the deep black body and bright red elytra of the pre- 
ceding species (in fact, these two species in this point bear a strong analogy 
to Mycetoponts longulus and lepidus) j its thorax is shorter, with its disc 
unpunotured on each side ; its elytra are longer than the thorax, and the 6th 
ventral segment has only three setae on each side. 

Quedivs fageti, Thoms.— This form is deep black with pitchy-red tarsi, and is dis- 
tinguished from Q. temporalis by its shorter antennas and elytra, and by other 
minor differences. It appears to be the smallest of the forms. I have taken 
several specimens under bark of a decayed oak near Ulting, Essex, in company 
with Q. McittiSf and they all seem to exactly resemble each other, although I 
cannot but think that they are merely a variety of the ordinary form. 

Quedius brevicomis, Thoms. — This form appears to be the most distinct, and to 
have the best claim to rank as a species ; the very transverse sub-apical joints of 
its antennae, the non-punctured sides of the thorax, and the very prominent 
temples of its sub-globose head, which are not punctulated, seem to give it moro 
value than a mere variety. 

Quedius pundicollis, Thoms. — This insect resembles Q. hrevicomis in colour, being 
shining black, with bright red elytra ; it appears to be closely allied to this 
species, from which it chiefly differs in the punctures of the head. I have 
taken the species in Sherwood Forest by sweeping. 

It is very difficult to know what to do with these five forms, whether to class 
them as separate species, or to reckon them all as varieties of Q.fulgidus, To 
add to the confusion, some continental authorities have revived the Q. mesomeUnus, 
of Marsham, of whieh they make Q. temporalis a synonym. The punctuation of 
the thorax, too, does not always appear to be constant, and specimens seem occasion- 
ally to be found with one elytron red and the other black. What is to be done with 
these insects is, of course, more or less a matter of opinion. At all events^ Q. 
hrevicomis seems to have specific value. 

Quedius rttfipeSy Er., = Quedius semiobscurus. Marsh. 

Quedius semijeneus, Steph. 

This species, however, which was accidentally omitted by Dr. Sharp from his 
catalogue, is the same as Q. semiobscuruSf Er. It is a very well marked species, 
distinguished from Q. attenuatus, 6^yll., which it much resembles, by the four longi- 
tudinal interrupted bands of ashy pubescence on the abdomen (Ent. Ann., 1863,80). 

XANTHOLnniS GLABEE, NordlD. 

This species, which was also accidentally omitted by Dr. Sharp, ought to be in- 
serted after X. glabraius, Grav. 
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Scopam Byei, Wolkston. 

This species was found by Mr. Wollaston at Slapton Ley, Deyonshire, under 
stones near the sea, in 1869 and 1872. It differs from 8. minutvs, Er., in being 
smaller and narrower ; its colour is paler, or more reddish-brown, and its surface 
more opaque ; its legs are thinner, and its abdominal segments less strongly diyided. 
In Mr. Mason's notes before referred to, I find one to the effect that S. Ryeif WoU., 
= 8. iuhcylindrums, Scrib. Mr. Bye (Ent. Ann., 1874, 82) says that these two 
species are not synonymous. 

LiTHOCHABis picEA, Kraatz. 

This insect is easily distinguished from all our other species by its dark pitchy 
colour (with elytra rather lighter), and ferruginous legs and antennes. It must be 
placed after X. hrunnea in our list). Taken by Mr. Champion in Bezley Wood, 
Kent, 1872 (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 156). 

Iiithocharis tricolor^ Marsh. 

Was, by a misprint, placed as a separate species in Dr. Sharp's catalogue, as he 
points out in Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 84 ; it is synonymous with L. propinquOf Bris. 

COMPSOCHILUS PALPiXIS, Er. 

This genus comes very near Acrognathu^ ; C. palpalU may, however, be very 
easily distinguished from Acrognathut mandibularU by its much smaller size (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., viii, 37 i Ent. Ann., 1872, 59). 

Deleasfer dichrous, var, Leachii, Curt. (= adustus^ Bielz). 

This variety has the elytra strongly infuscate at the apex : it seems confined to 
the northern part of England, and to Scotland. The southern specimens appear all 
to belong to the type form (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 15). 

Aeidota cruentata, Mann., var. febbtjginea, Er. 

This variety differs from the type in being smaller, narrower, with very mark- 
edly shorter elytra, of which the punctuation seems more confused. Taken by Mr. 
Lawson near Scarborough (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 190). This variety certainly looks 
like a good species, and if it is to be kept as a variety, there are several other species 
that might be sunk with quite as good reason. 

OlophrvM cofuimile, Er. {Omalium consimile, Gl'yll.)- 

Distinguished from our other two species by its narrower build, its thorax being 
sinuate at the sides behind the middle, and its longer elytra. Taken by Br. Bu- 
chanan White at Braemar, 1871 (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 73 j Ent. Ann., 1872, 60). 

JSudectus Whitei, Sharp. 

The genus EudectuSf new to our list, comes very near Coryphium : the strongly 
angulated sides of E, Whitei will, however, serve at once to distinguish it from 
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Cofyphium anguiticoUe, which is the only British species that it resembles. It 
seems yery probable that B, Whitei is only a dark northern form of E. Oiraudi, 
Bedt. A single specimen was taken by Dr. Sharp on the summit of Ben-a-Bhoird, 
Braemar, in June, 1871 (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 73 j Ent. Ann., 1872, 61). 

Homalium hrevicorne, Er. 

This species (introduced as British by Bev. A. Matthews, Zool., 8650 [1868]) 
has given rise to considerable discussion : it appears to be regarded by some conti- 
nental entomologists as a variety of H. vile, Er. Mr. Matthews, however, considers 
it a thoroughly good species, and says that it is readily distinguished by its shorter 
and more robust antennsB, of which the second joint is largely inorassated, its 
shorter and more rounded thorax, and more distinctly striated elytra. 

Homalium tbstacetjm, Er. 

This insect comes close to JT. vile, Er., in our list : it differs, however, from this 
species in its more remote punctuation, and in its pale rufous colour : it also has a 
short, smooth, shining ridge on the hinder part of the disc of the thorax. Taken by 
Mr. Matthews near Gumley, Leicestershire (Ent. Ann., 1864, 62). This insect has 
been omitted from the British list, but is, I think, certainly a good species. 

(To he cotUinued), 



HINTS AS TO THE BEST MEANS OF REARINa LABV^ OF 
TOMTMICIDJE. 

BY CHAS. G. BAERBTT. 

Eor some years I have occupied myself, as far as circumstances 
would permit, in working out the life-histories and describing the 
larv» of our British Tortrices, and, thanks to the kind help of 
friends in different parts of the country, have had opportunities of 
examining a great many species, some of them of extreme interest. 
In many cases these larvsB have been by no means easy to rear, from 
peculiarities in their habits or dispositions, and I, therefore, think 
that a few remarks on the peculiarities of Tortrix larvsB and the best 
modes of rearing them may be interesting. 

There is no great difficulty in rearing the leaf -rolling species of 
the genera Tortria, Lozotania, and part of JPcecilochroma (of Wilkin- 
son's "Tortrices" and Stainton's "Manual"), nor those which draw 
together leaves either flatly or by folding or spinning several together, 
such as Feronea and its allies, Phlcsodes, Fcsduca, Coccyx, &c., because 
they mostly feed on the comparatively dry and firm leaves of trees or 
bushes, and are in consequence but little subject to the annoyance of 
mouldy food. All that is necessary is to put the rolled, twisted, or 
joined leaves containing the larvae into large tins or gallipots, closely 
tied down and covered with glass, and to open them daily for ventila- 
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tion, supplying fresh food when necessary. Particular care, however, 
must be taken never to introduce any food in a damp state, from 
either dew or rain, or mould will be the immediate result. These 
species will spin up among their food-plant and emerge in many cases 
in a fortnight, in all cases within the same season. The few species 
in these groups, such as Tortria icterana and vihumana and (Eneotra 
Pilleriana, which generally feed on succulent low-growing plants, 
should have plenty of air, not being covered with glass unless the food 
begins to wither, such plants becoming very quickly rotten if covered 
closely down. This is also the case with the curious balls of young 
bramble leaves twisted up by the larva of Notocelia Udmanniana. 

In the case of the very numerous species which feed in the shoots 
of shrubs and low plants eatipg out the young leaves, such as the larger 
species of Antithesia, Hypermecia, Brachytcdnia, JPardia, Spilonota, 
Hedya, Bteganoptycha^ parts of Paramesia, Seiruma, and Pcecilochroma^ 
much judgment must be used. Where the shoots are of hard-leaved 
bushes and plants and the larva does not pack its domicile with frass, 
tins or gallipots may be used and covered with glass, or wholly or 
partially uncovered as seems necessary from the state of the weather or 
the condition of the food, but shoots of soft-leaved low-growing plants, 
and those which, as in the case of Stey, ncBvana, are apt to be full of 
frftss, should be put into ordinary rough flower-pots and tied tightly 
down with calico, old lining, or any close-textured material that comes 
to hand. These pots allow a good deal of evaporation, and if dry 
moss is introduced it will also absorb some of the superfluous moisture, 
so that glass may be laid either completely or partially over these also 
to keep the food from withering, but it must be frequently removed 
and the food stirred up and examined and prevented from becoming 
mouldy or rotten. The same should be done with larv» of Sericaris, 
some of which feed in flower-spikes as well as young shoots, and are, 
therefore, still more liable to injury from mould or decay. But of all 
the low-plant feeders the most difficult by far to rear are the Sciaphilaii 
It is hardly possible to keep the solid composite flowers in which 
perterana and ictericana feed from becoming mouldy, and the larvso 
do not willingly move to fresh flowers. Perhaps the best plan is to 
tie up the infested flowers with others in close bunches, so that air 
can get round them and then tie them down in flower-pots. The 
shoots and curved leaves in which virgaureana and other species feed 
can only be treated as before described. But the difficulty of keeping 
the food in good condition is as nothing compared to the difficulty of 
keeping the larysB in any sort of confinement. They seem beyond 
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measure impatient of imprisonment, and as soon as they discover the 
least closeness in the air or change of condition in the food, begin to 
wander round the vessel, and try by every possible means to escape. 
If it is not very tightly tied down they force their way under the 
string, perfectly indifferent to a squeezing that while in operation 
completely flattens them, and if the string is too tight they will force 
their way between the covering and the pot or into the smallest fold 
and there die after reducing themselves to the thickness of brown 
paper. To frustrate their efforts the covering must be of strong 
calico or cloth, and must be tied down with thin string which must be 
wound five or six times round the pot and strained tight at each rotmdy 
and the covering material then pulled tight. No larva can then force 
its way under the string and they cannot easily get between the calico 
and the pot, but to completely prevent this the best plan appears to be 
to rub a little lard or other form of grease round the edge of the pot. 
This they detest and will not willingly touch, and it does seem to cir- 
cumvent them. If by these devices the larv» can be compelled to 
remain in the pot, they will spin up among the food-plant or in the 
moss, but so much sulkiness remains in their disposition that the 
moths, on emerging, will often remain among the rubbish at the bottom 
until spoiled. The best plan is to examine the food and pick out the 
pupsB, which do well if placed on soft material in a chip or card box. 
If, however, when full-fed the larvae are allowed to force their way 
with diflSculty out of the pot they appear quit« satisfied, and will spin 
up in the first available place ; so that I have obtained numerous 
pupsB by simply laying a squeezed-up piece of gauze or leno, or even 
some dry moss, loosely on the tup of the pot. 

There are a very few leaf -feeders such as Siigmonota Weirana 
and nitidana, which hibernate in a cocoon between the leaves on which 
they have fed. These give little trouble and only require to be kept 
cool. 

The species of the genus JRetinia, which feed in fir-shoots, are 
tolerably easy to rear if the shoots are not allowed to get too dry, as 
they do not readily become mouldy, and the larv» will move freely to 
fresh shoots. A common flower-pot covered with glass is the best for 
them. 

Some of the species of Anehglopera, which feed on the leaves of 
shrubs and make themselves domiciles in which to pass the winter, are 
rather diflBcult to rear, and must have winter exposure, but those 
which feed in early spring on clover, &c., are easily managed. 

Except the SciaphHw, no Tortrix larv» are so hard to rear as the 
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variotifl groups of seed-feeders. There certainly are exceptions, Buch 
as Antithesia gentianana and marginana, Asthenia strohilella, and 
Eupcecilia roseana, which obligingly remain in their respective seed- 
heads all the winter, requiring only to be kept cool and not too dry, 
and not even needing to be wintered out of doors. The feeders on 
Papilionaceous seeds, such as Stigmonota orohana and dorsana, after 
leaving the seed-pods will spin their tough cocoons on rotten wood or 
calico, and may also be wintered indoors. But it is quite otherwise 
with the genera Oatoptria, EndopUa^ Garpocapsa, and parts of Oraph}- 
litha, Semcma, Eupcecilia, &c. Most of these feed up with very great 
rapidity, becoming full-fed almost before the parent moths have ceased 
to fly — say, within a month or six weeks of the time of the egg being 
laid — and remain for nine or ten months in cocoon in the larva state, 
in most cases leaving their food and spinning up among debris, or under 
stones, or other suitable places. Having to arrange for so long a 
repose it is natural that they should wish to choose a suitable and 
comfortable spot, but some seem unnecessarily fastidious. All that I 
have recorded of the restless, obstinate, and suicidal tendencies of 
Sciaphila larvae applies equally to these. They must be tied down in 
flower-pots tightly and the covering material strained as already sug- 
gested — not omitting to grease the edge — and when they find that 
they cannot really escape they may generally be tempted to spin up 
by the introduction of pieces of rotten wood, cork, hollow sticks, 
folded paper or rag, or the stems of their food plants. Sometimes 
nothing will give satisfaction, and the larvsa, after sulking for weeks, 
will actually dry up and die without any material alteration in their 
appearance. I have known dozens of larvsa of Oatoptria amulana to 
die in this way after leaving their food — the seeds of the golden-rod. 
On the approach of winter the pots containing larvae of any of these 
groups must — ^the hole in the bottom being first stopped so as to 
exclude insect foes, but allow drainage — be placed in the open air, 
exposed to the influences of any weather that may come. It is well 
to look at them occasionally lest the covering gets rotten and broken, 
or the pot is rolled over by some active cat, but, making allowance for 
accidents, larvsB kept in this manner out of doors until the end of 
April or even into May, will generally produce a fair proportion of 
moths. 

The internal, stem- and root-feeding species require very various 
treatment. The succulent stems in which the Halonota principally 
feed, require to be kept alive in moist earth until the larvae are full- 
fed, and care must afterwards be taken that the stems do not ferment 
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from lying too close together, or dry np before the moths emerge. 
The species, such as Chrapholitha pufillana and the Dicroramphte, 
which feed in the stems of harder plants, also thrive better if the 
roots are kept in moist earth, and this precaution must of course be 
taken with the root-feeding JEuchromia, OrthoicenuB, and Xantho^etuB, 
Most of these species are best collected in the spring as the larvsB are 
slow feeders, and not easily discoverable until tolerably well grown. 
Most of them turn to pupa in the stems, though O, pupillana follows 
the custom of its allies in wandering away and spinning up elsewhere. 

The larv8B of Antithesia fuligana, U, nigricoBtana, and several of 
the JEupcecilia and Argyrolepiw, which feed in the soft stems of low- 
growing plants, must be collected in the autumn before the dead stems 
are broken and scattered by the winter storms. The stems must be 
kept fresh in moist earth until they naturally die down, by which 
time the larvae have generally spun up, and the stems may then be 
kept in pots, jars, or even bottles, care being taken that they do not 
get either mouldy or too dry, and will do as well in a cool room as out 
of doors. 

Of the larv8B of the few bark, rotten wood, and gall-feeders, I 
know scarcely anything. They are difficult to find and, I should 
think, very hard to feed up in confinement, though, if collected whea 
full-fed or in pupa they emerge well enough. I once reared Asthenia 
eoniferana from fir bark, but did not see the larva. One larva I did 
find in the same bark, but am extremely doubtful of its species, and 
quite sure that it was not reared. 

Having now made public property of my own small stock of 
knowledge on this subject, I earnestly appeal to those who may find 
(known or supposed) larvsB of interesting local or undescribed species, 
either to communicate to me a description with particulars of their 
habits, or allow me the opportunity of making it myself. 

Pembroke: Vjth November ^ 1^2. 



ON A SMALL SEMES OF LEJPIJDOJPTEnA FBOM THE HAWAHAN 

ISLANDS. 
BY ARTHUR G. BUTLER, P.L.S., P.Z.S., &a 

The present consignment was received last January, but until 
now I have been so much engaged in working out the large collection 
of Lepidoptera made by Mr. Edmonds, in Chili, and with other almost 
equally important collections, that I have been unable to examine it. 

The first species is rightly indicated with doubt aa a Boarmia ; 
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for, although congeneric with two Hawaiian species, which I (misled 
by the appearance of their females) erroneously referred to Scotosia, 
it, nevertheless, belongs to the group of genera confounded under the 
name of Boarmia : under this designation there must be at least three 
or four good and characteristic genera. 

In a collection received from Mr. Blackburn, in 1880, were males 
of my "/Scofowa" rara, which ought perhaps to have opened my eyes 
to the fact that this species and 8, corticea had no business in that 
genus, but I suppose that, having a name for the species, I failed to 
examine it critically, and thus perpetuated my error. 

These three species, then, will fall into a new genus of BoarmiidcB 
which I shall term : — 

SCOTOETTHEA, ^tfn. flOV. 

Wing! entire ; primaries triangulsr, wiih straight oostal and inner margins and 
slightly oonTex outer margin ; first and second sub-costal branches emitted close 
together near the end of the cell ; the third, fourth, and fifth branches emitted from 
below the second at some distance beyond the cell, the third and fourth forming a 
long fork to apex, the fifth being nearer the cell and, therefore, emitted sooner than 
the two preceding branches ; radials normal, the upper radial being emitted from 
the anterior angle of the cell, and the lower from the middle of the disoooellulars 
which are transverse and not angulated ; the second and third median branches 
emitted almost from the same point at the posterior angle of the cell ; secondaries 
sub-pyriform, decidedly narrower than in typical Boarmia^ with slightly undulated 
outer margin ; oostal and sub-costal veins lying close together towards the base, so 
that, to the naked eye, the former appears to be emitted from the latter ; the sub- 
costal simple, passing away from the cell before its extremity, the discoidal area 
being confined by the continuation of the radial into the sub-costal ; discoceUular 
slightly oblique, dirided by a strongly defined longitudinal fold ; median branches 
exactly as in the primaries : body rather slender, especially the abdomen of the male, 
which extends considerably beyond the posterior wings ; palpi rather large, coarsely 
scaled, projecting (as in 8o9totia) for some distance in front of the head, the ter- 
minal joint depressed ; forehead conical between but a little below the antennes; the 
latter organs very long, especially in the male, plumose from about the basal fifth to 
the external two-sevenths ; thorax rounded, abdomen with well-defined anal tuft ; 
legs long and slender with the exception of the tibia of the hind pair which are 
broad and compressed ; tibis of second pair terminating in two unequal well-marked 
■purs. 

1. Scoioryihra arhoricolens, sp, n. 

S , Allied to 8. corticea : dark smoky-grey j wings transversely striated with 
ereamy-whitish, but less strongly towards the outer margins, thus learing a well- 
defined external border ; two central slightly angulated blackish parallel stripes ; 
antennn white with greyish pectinations; back of thorax and abdomen dark 
sericeous grey ; posterior edges of abdominal segments white ; anal tuft testaceous : 
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nnder-surface Berioeous whitey-brown ; wings washed with grey to beyond the middle, 
where there is a paler discal band followed by a darker external border ; the whole 
surface indistinctly striated with grey ; diffused blackish discooellular spots. • 

Expanse of wings, 39 mm. 

" Occurs on tree-trunks at an elevation of about 2000 feet, on 
Lanai ; very hard to catch, as it flies wildly before one can approach 
near enough to its resting-place, and tlie ground is almost too rough 
to attempt pursuit : September." — T. B. 

But for its different ground-colour and distinctly striated upper 
surface, I should have supposed this to be the male of S, corticea, 

FTBALS8. 
2. Soopula litorea, sp. n. 

Sericeous creamy-whitish ; palpi very long, ourred and deflexed 5 primaries 
irrorated with ferruginous, crossed at basal third by an irregularly sinuated black- 
spotted greyish line ; two parrallel discal series of black spots forming a wide arch 
to the first median branch, where they turn outwards at an acute angle and then 
again transversely to inner margin ; discoidal spots ferruginous, ill-defined ; second- 
aries with a spot at the end of the cell and an arched denticulated discal line, dark 
grey ; a second paler grey line nearer to the outer margin ; all the wings with a 
marginal series of minute blackish points, which in the primaries are continued 
along the costa to the end of the cell ; wings below slightly sordid ; primaries with 
the markings indicated in grey ; the reniform spot outlined in grey ; secondaries with 
all the markings represented by black dots ; otherwise much as above. 

Expanse of wings, 14 — 18 mm. 

" Occurs on the sandy sea-shore at a place called Mauna Lea 
(Lanai), flying over flowers : September." — T. B. 

OETHOMECTifA, ^en, fiov. 

Allied to Mecyna, from which it differs in its less prominent eyes, 
less pointed and loosely scaled palpi ; the shorter costal margins to 
the wings, the less oblique and straighter outer margin of the prim- 
aries and smaller secondaries. Type " Mecyna** exigua, 

A second species, having similar structural characters to those of 
M. ewigua, being now sent (with additional examples of that species), 
I feel satisfied that the difference between them and typical Mecyna 
warrant their separation from that genus. 

8. Orthotnecyna alhicaudata, sp. n. 

Primaries above golden-cupreous; sometimes with an abbreviated irregular 
blotch representing the central band over the end of the cell from costal margin to 
median vein, below which it is indicated only by one or two small isolated spots, 
sometimes wholly wanting ; a more or less defined angular blackish lunule on the 
discocellulars ; external area washed with brown, which, however, only becomes dis- 
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tinot npon the border, which is limited by a sub-mftrginal series of black-edged dots 
of the ground-colour j secondaries dark brown, broadly blackish on the outer border 
and traversed by two divergent longitudinal bright ochreous stripes from the base to 
the third fourth of the wing ; costal and abdominal borders pale, the abdominal 
area clothed and fringed with long fine hairs ; body golden-buff, with white anal 
segment; legs pearly- white, the anterior pair sordid, aboye grey, banded with 
whitish 5 wings below golden ; body below pearly- white. 

Expanse of wings, 20 — 21 mm. 

" Occurs on the same ground as 172 {Scotorythra arhoricolens) : 
apparently rarer, but not diflBcult to capture. In my small series one 
specimen has an intense black mark on each wing, representing the 
indistinct dark blotch on the costa of the front wing of the smaller 
specimens sent, and I notice some variety in the extent to which the 
hind wing is suffused with yellow." — ^T. B. 

4. Orthomecyna exigua, var. cupreipennis. 

The primaries sometimes of the usual character, divided into irregular grey 
areas edged with black and white, with sub-marginal and marginal series of black 
spots ; sometimes uniformly sericeous grey with a marginal series of black spots 
abne ; secondaries pale cupreous with diffused dark greyish external border. 

Expanse of wings, 18 — 20 mm. 

" Taken on Land, in September," — T. B. 

This form, if it be constant to locality, might well be separated 
specifically from O, exigua ; for although the pattern and coloration of 
the primaries is almost identical in some examples, that of the second- 
aries is wonderfully dissimilar. 

Melanomectna, gen. nov. 
To this genus I propose to refer my Mecyna enngchioides and M. 
nigrescens; they differ from typical Mecyna, of which M, viresoens is 
the Hawaiian representative in their long-scaled truncated palpi, their 
sooty-black coloration, and small size, which characters give them the 
general aspect of Boreophila : they, however, differ widely from the 
latter genus in their narrower and more pointed wings : in neuration 
they correspond with Mecyna, 

5. Melanomecyna stellata^ sp. n, 

^ ?. General appearance and coloration above of M, ennychioides but the 
wings rather shorter, the inner black stripe of the central belt on primaries edged 
near the inner margin with ochraoeous ; the reniform spot represented by a black 
8 -shaped character ; outer black stripe dotf«d along its outer edge with minute 
snow-white dashes ; marginal black spots separated by minute white points ; fringe 
long, more broadly white-edged than in M. ennychioides ; eyes much darker ; under- 
surfiace altogether more uniformly coloured ; the discal blackish spots less distinct, 
not relieved by pale edges ; fringe silvery-grey. 

Expanse of wings, ^ , 18 mm., $ , 16 mm. 
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" Occurs on the mountainB of Oahu in October." — ^T. B. 

The receipt of this species in both sexes is satisfactory, since it 
renders the distinctness of M, enm/chioides from Aporodes ? micacea 
more probable. 

Gesnebia, Hiibner. 
To this genus Hubner referred the broad-winged species with 
long palpi, usually placed under Scaparia : he gave no characters ; his 
description being merely — "The wings marked with an indistinct 
central spot." The type is G, centurionalis. 

G. Gesneriafloricolens, sp, n. 

Aspect of Q, mercwella, Linn., but in coloration nearer to JSeUula undalis : 
primaries grey, varied with pale creamy-buff, crossed by three white stripes edged 
extemaUy with blackish dots ; the two outer stripes (representing the limits of the 
central belt) sigmoidal, enclosing the reniform spot, which is cream-coloured with 
two black dots upon it ; the base and central belt are a little paler than the rest of 
the wing, the disc being slightly the darkest area ; a sub-marginal series of black 
dots from which small white dashes run outwards to the margin, interrupting a 
black marginal line j fringe white ; secondaries sericeous creamy-white, greyish at 
apex ; fringe snow-white, trayersed by a grey line : body sordid cream-colour j head 
greyish, antennsB brownish; under surface silvery-white; anterior tarsi banded 
above with grey. Expanse of wings, 14 mm. 

" Two specimens from Lanai : on the sandy sea-shore at Mauna 
Lea, flying over flowers : September." — T. B. 

TINEINA. 

7. Depressaria sp, f 

Two examples of a grey species with whitish secondaries ; both of them un- 
fortunately destitute of palpi, on which account it appears to me that it is wiser to 
abstain from naming this insect : it is doubtful whether it really is a Depressaria. 

" "Not rare in September among parched vegetation on the sandy 
plains of Maui ; but most specimens were in poor condition." — T. B. 

8. Azinis hilarella, 

AzinU hilarella. Walker, Cat. Lep. Het., xxviii, p. 642 (1863). 
" I have twice taken this insect, though at long intervals : each time 
it was apparently attracted by light, but seemed very sluggish, and 
apparently satisfied to sit and loot at the light from a distance." — ^T. B. 

The example sent agrees with three specimens collected by Mr. 
Hobson, in Formosa : it is, therefore, evident that this species haB a 
very wide range. 

British Museum : November, 1882. 
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BEMABKS ON OBETAIN FSOCIDJE, CHIEFLY BRITISH. 
BY R. MoLACHLAN, P.R.8.. &a 

PsociTS (Neopsocijs) bhenantis, Kolbe. 

On the Both July, 1882, the Eev. A. E. Eaton was in the Apennino 

Pistojese, Central Italy, and was staying at the Villa Marghareta, near 

San Marcello. In the grounds of the hotel he turned over a large 

slightly embedded stone in search of Isopods. Under this stone was 

a nest of a small ant {Myr- 
mica sp.), and in company 
r with the ants were a num- 
ber of a pretty little P«o<n^, 
mostly fully winged, but 
also others (that he did 
not capture) with unde- 
veloped wings, which 
prove identical with a spe- 
cies recently described (Entomol. Nachrichten, viii, p. 207, August, 
1882) by Kolbe under the name Neopsoctts rhenanus, found by Dr. 
Bertkau under a stone (apparently not in company with ants) in 
Bhenish Prussia. 

The main characters of Neopsoem, as distinguished from Fsoeus 
(restricted), are : — ? sub-apterous, (J with fully developed wings ; 
body clothed with microscopic, thickened, truncate, erect glandular 
hairs (most numerous in the ? ). In the anterior wings the lower 
angle of the pterostigma is produced into a very short thickened spur- 
vein* (to be seen in a greatly exaggerated form in the Indian Am- 
phipsocuSy McLach.). 

The species is an exceedingly pretty little insect, about 6i mm. in 
expanse, with hyaline wings, on the anterior of which are fuliginous 
spots and bands arranged as in the figure ; the pterostigma whitish 
(or yellowish) at its commencement ; the neuration black, partly milk- 
white. 

The Italian individuals have the markings of the wings rather 
darker than in the only example I have seen from Prussia. 

It is probable that Neopsocm may be really entitled to generic 
rank (especially on account of the nearly apterous ?). In the 
eight Italian examples before me the neuration is extremely un- 
stable in minute details (all possess the spur-vein). As to the con- 
dition of the discoidal cell, most of them would (on this character) fall 

* In the figure here given this te not sufficiently indicated. 
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into F80CU9 as restricted by Kolbe, others would fall into Amphigerontia^ 
Kolbe (one even presenting the condition seen in A, hifasciata, Latr.) ; 
and the form of the posterior marginal cellule is also rery variable. 

Psoous hipunctatm, L., was once found by Meyer-Diir in numbers 
under a stone in Switzerland, not in company with ants. It is possible 
there may be no real connection between the ants and JV". rhenanus ; 
but, at any rate, the latter were not molested by the former. Stone- 
turning will probably become a practice with Entomologists in search 
of rare and new forms of Fsocida, 

Pebipsocijs ALBOGTJTTATiis, Dalmau, & P. PUPiLLATUs (Dale) , Walker. 

Two perfectly distinct European (and even British) species are 
confused under these names, the names themselves, in their original 
signification, representing one and the same species. 

Some time ago I felt certain we had two species in England, and 
communicated the materials to Herr Kolbe, who agreed with me. 
Latterly, in the " Entomologische Nacbrichten," viii, pp. 211 — 212, he 
separated them as P. alhoguttatus and pupillatus, but in error, and his 
alhoguttafiis stands in need of a new name. I briefly characterize the 
two species, with notes, &c. 

1. P. ALBOGiJTTATiJS, Dalmau (pupiUatus [Dale], Walker ; Hagen ; 
Kolbe : alboguttatus, McLach., olim, part, ; Sp&ngberg : strta^ 
tulusy Steph., party sec. collect., nee Pab.). 
Much smaller than the succeeding species, the anterior wings only expanding to 

5 — 5^ mm. The head and thorax darker 
brown (nearly black in life). Anterior 
wings very dark grey (nearly black in life) ; 
in nearly all the cellules and areas the dark 
ground it represented hy a pupillate spot 
surrounded hy white; a double sub-apical series of white spots. 

Has been taken in England by the late Mr. Dale and by myself ; 
I found it commonly on the 4th July, 1873, near Weybridge, by beating 
bushes of Calluna that overhung a high bank. Switzerland : I found 
an example in the For^t de Pfyn, Canton Valais, on the 10th July, 
1882, amongst Pinus sylvestris, Bhenish Prussia. Sweden ; accord- 
ing to Dalman and Sp&ngberg. Madeira ; Wollaston. 

This is undoubtedly Dalman's alhoguttattts^ as is proved by the 
following words in his diagnosis : " alsa nigrsD, maculis discalibus ma- 
joribus albis 6, puncto nigro inscriptis, vel sub-ocellatis ; intra mar- 
ginem apicalem puncta 10 minora alba, duplici serie ordinata." It is 
also pupillatm (Dale), Walker, as represented by the single specimen 
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from which Walker's diagnosis was taken ; but Mr. Dale subsequently 
distributed it and the following species under this name, and specimens 
from him, thus confused, are in the British Museum and in my own 
collection. In my Monograph in the Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. iii, the two 
species are apparently confused in the description, but the figure 
(pi. ii, fig. 8) represents that now under consideration. This species is 
probably widely distributed, but before any trustworthy ideas on this 
point can be arrived at, students of JPsocida must re-examine their 
collections and state the results.* 

2. P. suBPirpiLLATUS {olhoguttatus, McLach., olim, part, ; Meyer- 
Diir ; Rostock ; Kolbe ; nee Dalman : ii-maeulatuSy Steph., 
part., see, collect., nee Latr.). 
Larger than the preceding species, the anterior wings expanding to 6 — 6i mm. 

The head and thorax paler brown. 
Anterior wings pale grey (often 
extremely pale) ; a large pupillate 
spot in the area at the base of the 
forked yein, but otherwise the 
cellules and areas are not pupil- 
late i a single series of large 
white spots at the hose of the apical cellules and areas ; there is a faintly indicated 
Bub-apical series of darker spots, but they are not enclosed in white spots, and hence 
are not pupillate. 

This is commonly known in collections as alboguttatus, and is 
probably spread over nearly the whole of Europe. It is partial to 
JPinus sylvestrUy but may be beaten from almost any tree. 

C^CILIUS OBSOLETUS, Stcph. 

Kolbe recognises three species as confused under this name, all 
of which occur in Britain. Below I give a translation of his tabular 
diagnoses from Ent. Nachr., viii, p. 211. 

a. Body greyish-yellow. Wings yellowish ; posterior marginal cellule moderately 

large, broad, depressed ohsoletus, Steph. 

Body brownish-yellow. Wings brownish ; posterior marginal cellule small, b^ad, 
scarcely depressed Burmeisteri, Brauer. 

b. Body bright pale yellow to reddish-yellow; posterior marginal cellule rery 

small, elliptical perlatus, Eolbe. 

I possess all three in my British collection, determined by Kolbe. 
All are closely allied, yet I think he may be justified in separating 
them ; but they require to be studied in connection with their habits. 
There is some difficulty in deciding as to whether Stephens' single type 

* The rudimentary sub-costa is incorrectly delineated in the figure here given. 
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of ohsoletus belongs to the species indicated by Kolbe under this 
name, or to Burmeisteri, I am not quite satisfied. Ferlatus is tbe 
most distinct-looking of the three. These species frequent Pinus^ 
Taxus^ and Juniperm^ especially the latter ; they should be collected 
in numbers, and be carefully labelled with regard to locality, Ac. Herr 
Kolbe is an enthusiastic young student of Fsocida, and has done re- 
markably good work, but some of his deductions will prove ill-based 
in consequence of too minute subdivision. 

Elipsocits UNiPUifOTATirs, Miiller. 
British Entomologists should examine their specimens of this in- 
sect. Kolbe has separated it from Mipsocus under the generic term 
Mesopsocus, on certain small characters, the chief of which is that the 
" forked vein " is sessile at the base of the fork. But Mipsocus as 
defined by him is headed by a species he terms S. laticeps, excessively 
close to M. uniptmctatus, and difEering chiefly in the " forked vein " 
being shortly petiolate at its base. Since Kolbe' s monograph appeared 
in 1880 I have diligently collected unipunctattis, hoping to discover 
laticeps amongst them, but have not succeeded in so doing, although 
I note considerable variation in the neuration, the smallest exaggera- 
tion of which, in some examples, would produce laticeps (as defined 
by neuration only). The fact that the latter apparently does not 
occur in Britain is in favour of its distinctness ; even if it prove to 
be distinct, there was small necessity for the genus Mesopsoctis. 

Clothilla aknttlata, Hagen. 

This little " book-louse " was described by Hagen in the Ent. Mo. 
Mag., vol. ii, p. 122 (1866), from specimens found in boxes of 
"European insects." It has since been found in several parts of 
Europe, and has been recorded from England in several continental 
publications, on my authority. But I do not think it has ever been 
formally noticed as British in a British publication. Seven or eight 
years ago I noticed three or four examples amongst the mass of small 
boxes, Ac., &c., that adorns (?) the mantelshelf in my study here at 
Lewisham, but have not observed it since ; and of its actual origin I 
know nothing. It is just one of those insects to which no native 
country can be assigned. Hagen has seen it in North America, and 
figures it in the Stettiner ent. Zeitung, 1882, pi. ii, fig. 7. 

N.B. — Kolbe considers ClothiUa, Westwood, only a synonym of 
Atropos, Leach, whereas, according to him, Atropos of authors of the 
present day should take the name Troctes, Burmeister. Leach's 
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characters for his Family Atropida (Edinburgh Encyc, vol. k) were 
simply ** tarsi three- join ted," and the type of his genus Atropos is 
^^ lignaria^'' with the. citations ^^ Termes puUatorium, L.," and "Termes 
lignarium^ De Geer." On this evidence I am inclined to think Kolbe 
may be justified in' the view he has taken, but such a change is ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient. The insect described by De Geer and Linn6 
is certainly that which we now term " Clothilla puUdtoHay Troctes 
of Burmeister is also certainly identical with what we term Atropos, 
I believe Kolbe's views will have to be adopted. • 

LewiBham, London : 

December, 1882. 



Notes on certain capture* during the past season in the Forest of Dean. — Out 
of fifteen successive seasons I cannot recall one in which the months of May, June 
and July yielded so small a harvest to the working Lepidopterist. And this is the 
more surprising, because, in the preceding year, examples of the commoner species 
that frequent this district were easily obtainable, and most of them abundant. 
But although larvse were then so numerous here, observations made at the time 
led me not to expect more than a normal number of images from the devouring 
host, for destroyers of one kind or other were as ubiquitous as their victims, 
and the traces of their handiwork quite as apparent. !N'evertheless, certain early 
spring moths proved to be plentiful, so that, when noticing frequently on the 
oak trunks during February, March, and the first fortnight of April, N. his' 
pidaria, P. pilosaria, H, proffemmaria, H. leucophaariaf 1 little thought that, 
at the close of 1882, my list of captured Lepidoptera would turn out to be such 
a small one. This, however, is the case. Since mid-April the dearth of but- 
terflies and moths has been, at least, as marked in this part as in those other portions 
of our islands from which complaints on the subject have found their way into the 
Magazine, so that there has been little or no inducement to carry the usual para- 
phernalia of a Lepidopterist during one's rambles in the woodland. To be sure, 
just before and after that date, A. prodromaria and C. ridens were now and then 
met with, after, in each case, a most diligent search ; but, then, these captures are 
miserably insignificant if placed side by side with those made at corresponding dates 
in 1881, when one .evening, after two hours* work, a collector returned home with 
thirty picked specimens of A. prodromaria, and, for want of space, left quite double 
that number on the moss, where they had just attained their full development. In 
fact, I have not used the net throughout the season, and this not through inability 
or indisposition, but because the weather was felt to be of such a kind, as to make * 
it exceedingly probable that no adequate return would be gained by that method of 
collecting. To take the insects mentioned above a few pill boxes sufficed. From 
the 1st May onwards my total captures in the order do not amount to double figures, 
as it is little use (if any) to take of the commonest species more than enough for 
one's ovm series. Scanty as this number is, it includes an insect whose occurrence 
may be worth recording, namely, a very fine example of A. aini on the afternoon of 
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20th June. This insect is a conspicuous object when at rest, owing to the sharp 
contrast presented by the two principal hues of its coloration when viewed with a 
moss-grown trunk as the background, and to this peculiarity the present capture is 
doubtless due, and perhaps the rarity of the insect, as birds would not be likely to 
pass over so conspicuous a delicacy. Two facts bearing upon the Zepidoptera, and 
I shall have finished with the Order, as far as these notes are concerned. The first 
relates to the supposed complete absence of wings in the female P. pUotaria. On 
comparing series of the female iV". hispidaria and P. pilosaria, it will be found that 
the stumps of wings are as well developed in the latter as in the former in (at any 
rate) most cases, and in all that I have examined (a good number) wing-scales could 
be plainly detected on the rudimentary appendages by the aid of a good lens. 

As these spider-like insects possess so much in common," the coloration even 
being very similar in some instances, a difficulty might occasionally occur in their 
separation. The difference in the clothing of the tibiss, however, as pointed out in 
" The Manual," being of constant character is conclusive, and shows at once to 
which of the two insects any one specimen must be referred. It seems strange that 
error should have crept in with respect to so generally distributed a species as P. 
pilosariat and it at any rate fosters the suspicion that some other accepted yac^# in 
!N'atural History, which have been ably used to support theories, which go quite 
against the grain with the majority, may be found, on closer examination, to be fic- 
titious. 

The second fact which this season has helped to establish is the ability of N, 
chaonia to remain for two years in the pupa stage. Two males of this insect ap- 
peared in the breeding cage, one on the 21st March, and the other on the 8th April, 
from larvae which spun up in 1880. 

Turning now from that Order of insects which engrosses the attention of the 
majority of Entomologists to one equally, if not more, deserving of study, and cer- 
tainly far more interesting from an anatomical or structural point of view — the 
Coleopteray most of the species previously recorded from here have again occurred, 
and that too pretty freely, those that were taken in the greatest quantity being 
Homalium planum, Silpha ii-punctata, Aphodius conspurcatusy and A.faetidtu. One 
evening in May Calosoma inquisitor was to be counted in scores ascending the 
trunks, and, on standing still in the forest solitude, a busy rustling was audible, 
caused (as fancy suggests) by a multitude of these beetles crawling over the fallen 
and decaying leaves of the past autumn, as the mature specimens sped on their way 
from the pupa chamber to a neighbouring tree. On the following day, at the same 
time, there were but one or two to be seen so engaged, from which it may be taken 
as almost certain that the emergence of the bulk of this species took place in a few 
hours, whereas, usually it may extend over several days. Such a number of examples 
were secured in the preceding season that not more than two dozen were taken, 
although, from the arboreal habits of the insect, it is but fair to conclude, that on 
any bright day in June hundreds might easily have been bottled by jarring the 
boughs and catching the results in an inverted umbrella, at all events, in that portion 
of the forest, for the insect is one of local habit. As hitherto unobserved in the 
district, I have to record the occurrence of Cotyphium angusticolle under fir bark, 
Lathrohium longulum by stone-turning, Molorchus umhellatarum on a window cur- 
tain, Chrysomela didymata (hitherto scarce here) freely on Hypericum in September, 
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not far from the spot where Chrysomela menthastri may be picked off the heads of 
Mentha^ and Blediut subterraneus extracted from the sandy soil beneath, if one 
has any eyes left for insects when surrounded by the enchanting scenery of the 
banks of the Wye between Monmouth and Symond's Yat. — ^A. E. Hodgson, 
Coleford : December 4ith, 1882. 

Captures at Deal. — In the early part of August last I haJ two or three days' 
collecting at the above mentioned watering place. Among the insects taken may be 
enumerated Licinue depressus and X. silphoidee, Xantholinus tricolor, Syncalypta 
Mreuta, Hyperafaeciculata, and a fair number of DianthoBcicB larvae firom Silene 
maritima and 8, inflata. Along the cliffs between Walmer and St. Margaret's 
lAfcmna Corydon made good show, being the only butterfly that one could not fail 
to notice and admire. — Id. 

Description of the larva of Pterophorus pentadactyUu. — On the 4th of July of 
last year, I received eggs of this species from Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, deposited by 
a moth he had taken at Worthing. Five days later they hatched, and the newly- 
emerged larvfls were white, and clothed with long white hairs. They fed for a short 
time on convolvulus, but hibernated early, when still ve^ small. In April, they 
recommenced feeding, but by the 15th, were only a little over a quarter of an inch 
in length. From that time they grew rapidly, and, by the 6th of May, the largest 
was nearly full-grown. 

Length, nearly three quarters of an inch, and of average build. Head polished, 
it has the lobes rounded, and is a little narrower than the second segment. Body 
cylindrical, and fairly uniform, tapering only a very little towards the extremities. 
Segmental divisions clearly defined, the tubercles prominent, and from each of them 
springs a tuft of moderately stiff hairs : in the tuft of hairs from the tubercles on 
segments 2, 8, 4, 12, and 13, is a single hair, much longer than the rest, which stands 
out very conspicuously. Skin soft and smooth, but only very slightly glossy. 
Ghx)und-colour of a median shade of dark green, exactly the colour, indeed, of the 
convolvulus leaf, on which it feeds. On the dorsal area, however, the ground-colour 
only appears as a large lozenge-shaped mark on each segment, except the ninth, the 
remaining space on each segment, and the whole of the ninth segment, being filled 
with bright lemon-yellow. The darker green alimentary canal shews through as the 
dorsal line ; there are no (perceptible dorsal lines, but there are long and continuous 
whitish streaks along the posterior half of the spiracular region. Head bright yel- 
lowish-brown, the mandibles reddish-brown, and the ocelli black and distinct. 
Tubercles intensely black, the hairs greyish. The imago from this larva was out on 
the 31st of May.— Gbo. T. Fobbitt, Huddersfield : December 9th, 1882. 

Note on Crambut furcatellut. — About the middle of Juno we went to one of our 
old resorts in the Highlands. The first ten days rain, rain, then came a fine day 
and I ascended a hill nearly 2000 feet high. On the way I looked in on the Scopula 
decrepitalis haunt, and took three, and one Aethena luteata, they were almost the 
only insects to be seen in the place, every thing being in a great state of soak. Higher 
up I took one Antithetia Staintoniana, the utter absence of insect life on most pix)mis- 
ing ground being quite remarkable. About 1000 feet up and flying over a beautiful 
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stretch of brown peat-bog were one or two Amphisa Gemingana, and on the dope 
aboye this Mixodia Schulziana appeared in great numbers, but no other species along 
with them, and as the distant mountain peaks were beginning to disappear in the 
clouds I hurried on, as the lovely day was eyidently to be of short duration. 

When close to the hill-top I found a Crambus flying, one that I had neyer seen 
before. It was entirely confined to the summit of the hill, and to the ground 
sloping down, perh&ps twenty-fiye or thirty feet from the top. There were seyeral 
rocky points, and immediately below and surrounding those rocky points, dry, 
springy turf, yery short grass, and patches of mountain blaeberry, and another 
plant the name of which I forget. The moth took quick short flights and invariably 
settled on the ground, never once on the grass : most likely the habit of alighting on 
the ground is for the purpose of concealment. At rest on the brown peaty soil with 
little fragments of the dry whitened herbage of the past season scattered about, C 
furcatellus was almost invisible, had it rested on a blade of grass or other green 
thing, it must in the bright sunshine and clear mountain air have formed a con- 
spicuous object, and be more liable to the attacks of birds. A pair of meadow 
Pipits (^Anthus praiensisj nesting a little bit down from the hill-top and who had 
that wondrous tameness and fearlessness that most wild creatures seem to possess 
who choose for their summer homes those lonely solitudes where man rarely intrudes, 
most probably took measures to prevent C, furcatellus becoming too abundant. 

It was not inclined to rise often on the wing unless disturbed, so I trudged up 
and down for two hours and secured some, and then saw that heavy clouds were 
drifting towards the place, and as I had a stretch of hill-bog to cross where land- 
marks were sadly wanting, I made a start for home and just reached the glen in 
time to escape a deluge. — Jane Fbaseb, 18, Moray Place, Edinburgh : November 
21th, 1882. 

Sericomyia horealis. — Some of your readers will remember a note of mine in 
this Magazine for December, 1881, on Sericomyia horealia " singing " while at rest. 
This note elicited interesting letters from Mr. Swinton, of Q-uildford, and Mr. Hel- 
lins, of Exeter. Curiously enough, Mr. Hellins' letter answers, at least in part, a 
question which was asked nearly thirty years ago, but has apparently hitherto re- 
ceived no answer. 

In the Naturalist, for 1852, page 177, Mr. J. 0. Dale gives an extract from a 
letter sent by Mr. Paris, the son of Dr. Paris, to Mr. Curtis j it is as follows : '* I 
also wanted to &sk you the name of an insect which bothered me occasionally when 
I wanted to be quiet and enjoy a fine view, but, unfortunately, I neglected to procure 
a specimen, and, unless you happen to have visited the spot they haunt, my descrip- 
tion will not be sufficient. On the summits of the Dartmoor tors, not only on the 
highest rock, I was always assailed by a multitude of flies, bearing a resemblance to 
the bee (but not what we used at school to call " darting flies "), which came by two 
or three, increasing in number every moment, flying and buzzing in my face, until I 
was forced to a precipitate retreat. When they settled on the rock they began a 
very harmonious piping, to which I could willingly have listened, had the rest of the 
band desisted frt>m their persecution. I defy any person to stand quiet for five 
minutes on the top of one of these tors. If you have visited Dartmoor, I am sure 
you must have noticed them.*' 
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Mr. Dale then mentions that he has shown this letter to Mr. Haliday, and 
spoken of it to Mr. Spence, hut neither could make it out ; and, he adds : " Can any 
of your correspondents suggest what insect this is ?** 

After giving extracts from Ray (page 273) and Mouffet (page 61), as probably 
referring to the same insect, he makes a guess, and asks whether this fly might be a 
TabanuSf JMlua, or, perhaps, less probably, (Estrus or Sericomyia. 

I think we are now in a position to say that Mr. Paris* piping fly was probably 
Sertcomyia horealis, Mr. Hellins, in answer to my enquiry, informs me that the 
flies certainly never drove him away from the top of the Dartmoor tors ; but when 
he was a boy their behaviour seemed to him to be rather threatening — he had not 
observed this in subsequent visits. 

In conclusion, let me ask, can any one corroborate Mr. Swinton's suggestion, that 
Sericomyia oviposits in decaying stumps ? — E. N. Bloomfibld, Q-uestling Rectory : 
December 15^, 1882. 

Notet on British Hemiptera. — In the September number of this Magazine, page 
87, I made some remarks on Qlohiceps ialicicolaj Rent., and I there said that I 
would send the examples which I had taken at Deal, and which I thought were 
referable to that species, to Dr. Renter for confirmation. 

I have just received these back, and am able now to state, on Dr. Renter's 
authority, that they are not talicicola, but only our ordinary species, which, he 
informs me, frequently occurs on sallows ; he, at the same time, says that the speci- 
men which he took in Scotland and recorded as salicicolay in vol. xvii, p. 13, of this 
Magazine, is also only our ordinary species, so that salicicola, Rent., will have to be 
expunged from our list. Dr. Renter has very kindly sent me a ^ and ? of this 
species, which is apparently quite distinct from either of our four-spotted species, as 
pointed out by him (loc. cit,). As the species occurs in Sweden, one may hope to be 
able some day to re-admit it into our list. 

What I have here termed our ordinary species, t. e., that called by Messrs. 
Douglas and Scott, in their monograph, flavomaculatus, Fab., by myself, in my 
synopsis, yw^rtp^, Scop., and by Dr. Renter {too, ci^.),^aoofnacttZa^t(«, Fab., will now 
have to stand under the name cruciatuSf Reut., as Dr. Renter says that he has ex- 
amined the Fabrician types of flavomaculatue, and finds that they belong to aelectus, 
Doug, and Scott. 

The synonymy, therefore, of these species vnll stand thus i—Jlavonuumlatue, 
Fab., Fall., F. Sahib., E. Saund. (neo Fieb., nee Doug, and Scott), ^ selectusy Fieb., 
Doug, and Scott ; cruciatusj "Rent.; = flavomacuUUuSf Fieb., Doug, and Scott, Rent., 
o/im, =fulvipe8, E. Saund. (neo Scop.). — Edward Savndbbs, Holmesdale, Upper 
Tooting : Sth December, 1882. 

Note on Aphalara subpunctetta, Fdrst, {A, pallida, Leth.). — M. Lethierry in- 
forms me that he takes this species abundantly, in the perfect state, in June and 
July, upon Epilobium angugtifolium. As it has not been recorded as British, but 
might possibly be found here, perhaps some careful observer would look out for it 
during the coming season. I certainly saw no trace of it when at Boxhill searching 
for A, nebulota, Zett., but then, my observations did not extend into the latter 
month. The life-history of this insect is also still buried in obscurity, and the dis* 
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covery of the parents might lead to that of the young, examples of whidi I shall 
be very glad to receive for the purpose of figuring. The plant occurs very sparingly 
in South Devon, but all my investigations were barren of results. — John Scott, 
Devonport : 29th November, 1882. 

JSumicrus rufwy Mull,, at Surtt Green, Sussex. — Through the kindness of Mr. 
E. A. Butler, of Hastings, who presenteJd me with the specimen, I have the pleasure 
of recording the occurrence of Eumicrus rufus at Hurst Q-reen, a small village, one 
and a half miles from Etchingham Station on the S. E. railway, and about three 
miles from Hawkhurst. Mr. Butler took the insect on his little girl's dress, after 
she had been playing about for some time in a field, so that it evidently came out of 
the grass, and might probably be obtained by sweeping in the same locality. Its 
capture is interesting, as corroborating Mr. Champion's specimen, which he took in 
Bichmond Park, and which has, I believe, up to this time, been the only recorded 
British specimen. The species is easily recognised by its rather short oval elytra, 
and almost globose thorax, neither of which are foveolate ; the most curious point 
about it is its long metasternum, which makes the hind legs appear as if they came 
off the extremity of the body. — ^W. W. Fowlbb, Lincoln : December 9th, 1882. 

Myrmecoxenut vaporariorum at Birmingham, — ^In October last, I found this 
rare and interesting little beetle in some plenty in a hot-bed near here. It is some- 
what remarkable that although I have examined hot-beds on the same spot year 
after year, I have never found Myrmecoxenus before, and that now it should turn 
up in numbers. The lesson seems to be that the more we work our old hunting- 
grounds the more productive they become. — ^W. Q-. Blatch, 214, Q-reen Lane, 
Smallheath, Birmingham : December Ihth, 1882. 



GATALOOXTB op THB TOBTBICIDiB OP I^OBTH AmEBICA !N'0BTH OP MEXICO: 

by Pbopessob C. H. Fbbitald (published in the Transactions of the American 
Entomological Society, Philadelphia, 1882). This is a valuable addition to the 
Lepidopterological literature of the United States, and cannot fail to afford great 
assistance to the rapidly increasing number of collectors and " scientists " who are 
giving attention to this interesting family. It has been carefully compiled by the 
author, after several years of patient and conscientious labour, during which he has 
made it his object to become personally acquainted with the types of all species 
described up to the date of publication. He has not spared himself the trouble of 
a journey to Europe for this purpose, and has, moreover, enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying those types which have remained in various American collections. 

The result of Professor Femald's labours, so far as it has at present been given 
to the public, takes the form of a complete list of species, with full references to all 
synonyms, taken *' in part from the valuable catalogue by Messrs. Staudinger and 
Wocke, but the greater part verified by reference to original works.'* To these are 
added, in all cases, the dates at which the different names were originally published. 

We are promised, at some future time, a generic revision, based upon an arrange- 
ment of the material which the author has brought together from various parts of 
the world. Such a revision is undoubtedly much called for ; the premature death 
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of Monaieur Henri de Peyerimhoff haTing depriyed us of the completion of his 
extensire studiee, of which the preliminarj results, published in the Annales de la 
Sooi^t^ Entomologique de France, in 1876, had encouraged the hope that a systematic 
arrangement of the Tortricidmt which should exhibit some improyement upon the 
yaluable, but not wholly satisfactory, lines laid down by Heinemann (Schmetterlinge 
Beutschlands und der Schweiz), was not at that time remotely distant. All Lepi- 
dopterists will wish Professor Femald success in this undertaking. In the catalogue 
now under consideration, he diyides the ToHrieida into three sub-families : Tor- 
triciiuB, Conchylina, and ChrctphoUthineBj in which he accords to Heinemann's sub- 
genera the rank of genera. The first of these sub-families containing Teras^ Cacacia, 
Zoxotaniaf JPtyoholoma, Pandemis, Zophoderus, Sciaphila, Torfrix, Amorhia (into 
which the genus Hendectutema, Wlsm., is properly sunk), Synnoma, (Enectra, 
Cenopis, Dichelia, Amphisa, Capua, and PUttynota, The second consisting of the 
two genera, IdioffraphU, Lederer, and Conchylit, Treitschke. These genera will 
probably be admitted to form a well-defined sub-family, on account of the degree in 
which their neuration differs from that of other Tortrieidet — the second yein of the 
anterior-wings taking its rise on the outer third of the discoidal cell — ^whereas, in all . 
other genera at present characterized, it arises as far back, at least, as the middle 
third. The remaining genera are grouped together in the sub-family ChrapholUhifUB, 
and these are, for the most part, the same which, in Heinemann's classification, are 
regarded as sub-genera of Qrapholitha. The proposal to erect sub-families seems 
worthy of adoption, in preference to that of Heinemann's, as not open to the 
objections raised by those who adyocate a scrupulous adherence to the strictly bi- 
nominal system of nomenclature. 

It is difficult to understand why the author has hesitated to adopt the practice 
in general use of making the terminations of the generic and specific names inyariably 
agree with each other. His habit of employing a feminine termination for all the 
specific names, without regard to the genders indicated by the terminations of the 
generic names to which they are attached, is obviously incorrect and inadmissible, 
eyen although it may be as he claims in his preface, " the course adopted in nearly 
eyery list or catalogue of these insects which I have seen from Linneus down." 

On the other hand, he scrupulously corrects Stephens' spelling of his genus 
Lo9ot€tnia to Loxot4»nia, although Stephens' error has been copied in Wocke's cata- 
logue, and, almost without exception, in other works. He also adopts the correct 
spelling, ConchyliSf in lieu of Treitschke's Cochylis, which has been frequently re- 
peated by later authors. 

I cannot entirely concur with Prof. Femald in his extension of the genus 
Proteopierys, Wlsm. The type of this genus, P. emaryinana, has certainly a slight 
indication of a costal fold in the male sex, which should have been noticed in the 
original description, but this is not closely appressed, nor is it wide and conspicuous 
as in the genus PadUea, The indentation of the middle of the apical margin of 
the anterior- wings is the chief character by which it may be distinguished. This in- 
dentation occurs in a limited degree (not to the same extent as in the typical species) 
in Semtuia ? ortyonana, Wlsm., and Paditea retumptana, Walk. (sp. ?), both of 
which our author includes in Proteopteryx, but the former of these two species has 
no costal Ibid*, and the latter has the closely appressed wide costal fold of a Paditca, 
AMckylopera eoHomaeulana, Olem., also placed in the genus Proteopteryx by Prof. 
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Femald, has the strongly indented margin of this genus, bnt, so far as I am aware, 
it has no costal fold whatever. Some revision will ultimately be required here unless 
the genus Proteoptertfx should be recharacterized. A valuable addition has been 
made to this list in giving the names of the food plants of such species as have been 
observed in their larval stages. The very beautiful unpublished drawings, by Abbot, 
now in the British Museam, would afford some further information upon this branch 
of the subject. 

With these few remarks, I commend this most useful catalogue of the Tortrieidm 
to the notice of all who are interested in the subject which it illustrates. It cannot 
£ail materially to advance the study of the I^orth American representatives of this 
family of the Micro-Lepidoptera, The results of the author's labours have already 
been widely circulated, not only in the Transactions of the American Entomological 
Society, but through the medium of Mr. A. B. G-rote's check list of North American 
Lepidoptera (published about the same time in New York*), a work which is itself 
pdispensable to all collectors. — WALSivaHAM, Merton Hall, Thetford : December 
Sth, 1882. 

Archdeacon Hey. — On Wednesday, November 22nd, in his 72nd year, the Ven- 
erable Archdeacon Hey died suddenly at The Besidence, York, of angina pectoris : 
although he had occasionally felt oppression in the chest, the ailment never assumed 
a serious form before the fatal attack, and in half an hour all was over. He was an 
enthusiastic Coleopterist ; one of that diminishing band who form a connecting 
link with the old days of Curtis and Stephens, and in spite of his ever-increasing 
work, he always found some time to give to his favourite study. 

He was fond of pointing out how his life might be divided into decades. In 
1824 he was sent to school, in 1834 he took his degree, in 1844 he was made Head 
Master of St. Peter's School, York, in 1854 he was appointed an Honorary Canon 
of York and Vicar of St. Helen's, in 1864 he became Canon Besidentiaiy, and in 
1874 Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

The Hydradephaga were his special study, and he thoroughly worked all the 
waters around York for this group : by far his best and most favourite locality was 
Askham Bog, from which he was perpetually sending good species to various col- 
lectors in different parts of the kingdom : not long since the writer of this notice 
had a day's work with him at Askham, when he went to work with his net (designed 
by himself and peculiarly suitable for working the bog) with an energy that many 
a man of half his years might have envied: he paid his last visit to this his 
favourite collecting ground, only last July, and had the satisfaction of once more 
taking specimens of the rarity he was always on the look out for, Hydroporug 
Scalesianus.f In his collection of insects he used to point with special pride to the 
original Lissodema Heyanum^ bearing a label in Curtis' handwriting. 

He took the greatest interest in the York Museiun, and also in the meetings of 
the British Association. 

His kindness and generosity to all who were in any way interested in his 
favourite pursuit will cause him to be long remembered and regretted by all Ento- 
mologists who had the pleasure of knowing him. 

His son, the Rev. W. C. Hey, inherits his father's collections, and also his taste 
for Coleoptera.—W. W. F. 

• To be had of Mr. Heniy Edwards, Secretary of the New York Entomolo|^cal Club, 
t A list of hia chief Askham Bog beetles will be found in Ent. Mo. Mag., VoL xviii, p. 7. 
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ON A NEW SPECIES OF MOUHOTIA (SCARITIDJS). 
BY GEOEGE LEWIS. 

In the Jarruary number of this Magazine, 1879, 1 noticed a new 
species of Mouhotia from Burma, and I am now able to bring forward 
another, the third in the genus, discovered by Dr. Hamand on the 
banks of the River Mekong. If I rightly understand the habits of 
those insects, they live much as Craspedonotus does in China on the 
banks of the Yang-tze ; they burrow into the banks of rivers which 
run through large alluvial plains and then sit watching for prey at 
the orifices of their holes. To find Craspedonotus in China, you must 
follow up the Tang-tze for 500 or 600 miles when the soil becomes 
light and sandy. Near Shanghai all is mud, and it is the same on all 
large rivers near the mouth. The Cambodia river as far as Saigon 
is too muddy for large Scaritidce. I visited the last place in 1880, and 
left some drawings of M, gloriosa with a resident in the hope of 
obtaining something like it, but hitherto there has been no result. 

Mouhotia. convexa, sp, n. 
Nigra, prothoracis margine laterali hasalique necnon elytrorum 
marginibus lateralihtts late cupreis ; elytris convexis, sfriis hilineatim 
punctatis, interstitiis plants, marginibus angustis, Prothoracis lined 
tnediand longitudinali nulld vel obsoletd. 

Long, (cum mandibulis) 20 tin. 

This species is the size of Jf. Batesi, but the difEerence of out- 
line between the two species is very considerable. The head, thorax 
and the elytra especially are more convex ; the thorax is much less 
constricted behind, and at the base measures 5 lines in breadth, while 
M, Batesi attains barely 4 lines there. The convexity of the elytra 
gives them a much narrower margin than in M, Batesi, and each stria 
(there are 9 or LO in all) consists merely of a double line of punctures ; 
the interstices are quite smooth and level. The elytral striae are 
strongest at the sides and at the apex. In the region of the scutellum 
the strisB or points run gradually into single rows, and near the base 
of the wing-case they are almost obsolete. The thoracic medial line, 
which is very clearly defined in Jf. Batesi, has almost disappeared in 
Jif. convexa. 

I am much indebted to the kindness of M. Blanchard, the well- 
known savant of Paris, for my example of this species, which is one of 
a fair series from Laos through which the river mentioned runs. 

Mr. C. O. "Waterhouse gives a figure of M, Batesi in his "Aid 
to the identification of Insects" for January, and has kindly promised 
to figure the present species in the part forthcoming in April. Of the 
two species here noticed, M. gloriosa comes nearest to Jf. Batesi. 

Wimbledon : Vjth Dtetnber, 1882. 
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KOTES ON THE TRICEOPTERA OP TJPPEB CLYDESDALE. 
BY KENITETH J. MOBTOIST. 

The following notes may be interesting, as giving some idea of 
the species of OMchoptera occurring in a district, the insect fauna of 
which is very imperfectly known. Limited spare time has restricted 
my collecting operations to the immediate vicinity of Carluke ; all the 
species referred to below having, with the exception of one or two 
from Lanark Loch, been taken within a radius of three miles around 
this place. 

The physical conditions of the area JQst indicated, are almost as 
diversified as could be expected within such narrow bounds, elevations 
ranging from about 200 ft. at the level of the Clyde, to over 1000 ft. 
in one part of a high-lying moorland tract. The Clyde, near here, is 
a moderately swift river (interrupted here and there with more slowly- 
running reaches), running through a warm and sheltered valley : in 
the two miles or so of its course, which I have worked, I have taken 
no fewer than forty species of Trichoptera. Several of its tributary 
bums intersect the district, and these are also tolerably rich ; but their 
productiveness is evidently impaired in some parts by the water 
pumped from mines being discharged into them. But ponds and 
marshes are not very frequent, they almost all occur in the higher- 
lying parts, and are of small extent : there is a fair representation of 
the species afEecting water in such conditions, but the dearth of in- 
dividuals is marked. Lanark Loch, distant about six miles from here, 
doubtless produces a number of lacustrine species, but I have only 
been able to visit it on two or three occasions. It may be mentioned 
that limestone (the presence of which, as Mr. McLachlan has pointed 
out has a favourable influence on aquatic insect-life) is abundant in 
the Carluke district. 

The PhryganeidcB are represented by three species : Keuronia ruficruSy Scop., one 
specimen ; Phryganea striata, L., frequent at one pond ; and PA. obsoleta, McLach., 
common at most standing waters : the specimens larger and darker than others from 
the I^orth of Scotland, which I possess. 

Colpoiaulius incisus, Curt., occurs in suitable places, but I have taken but few 
specimens. 

Zimnophilus rhomhicus, L., rare. L. marmoraius, Curt., one specimen. X. 
stigma, Curt., rare. L. lunatus, Curt., centralis, Curt., and vittatus, F., are common. 
X. auricula. Curt., common in the fir woods around Lanark Loch ; also taken in a 
wood near Carluke. X. griseus, L., one specimen, several years ago, but the species 
has not been seen since. X. extricatus, McLach., frequent, flies at dusk. X. luridus. 
Curt., one specimen. X. sparsus. Curt., frequent. L.fiiscicomis, Bamb., two speci- 
mens, one on the Clyde, the other at a deep pond. 
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Anaholia nervosa^ Curt., common on the Clyde and elsewhere. At a pond near 
here, during the afternoon of a fine day at the beginning of September of this year, 
I noticed several males taking short flights ; numerous examples were resting on the 
tops of rushes quite exposed, several pairs being in copuld. 

Asynarchua coenosusy Curt., two specimens, in August, at a moor-pool. 

Stenophylax infumatus, McLach., several specimens on the Clyde, and one at a 
bum, in June. On the Clyde the species appears to be restricted to one spot where 
the water runs rather slowly ; it is very difficult to dislodge from the hollowed-out 
banks where it conceals itself. To give a better idea of the nature of the locality, 
I may mention several insects that occur at the same place, viz. : Goera pilosa, 
Sericostoma personatumf Lype phcBopa and Limno. fuscicornisy the last-named 
appearing very much to resemble infumatus in its retiring habits. *^'. rotundipennis, 
Brauer, a pair ( <J ? ) on a bum near Carluke, in August, 18^1, but I did not succeed 
in finding it this season. S. stellatus, Curt., swarms on the Clyde and elsewhere, 
appearing as early as 1st of June, and continuing to the end of September. S. vibex. 
Curt., one ? on the Clyde, Ist of June. 

Microptema sequax, McLach., and laterality Steph., are both apparently rare. 
• Halesus radiatttSf Curt. — About the end of August last, this species literally 
swarmed at dusk, at t^o different bums ; also occurs on the Clyde. H. diffitatus, 
Schrk., a few specimens on the Clyde in October, fl". auricolliSf Pict., frequent on 
the Clyde in September and October j the examples are larger than any I have seen 
from the North of Scotland. 

Drusus annulatust Steph., a common insect at every stream; the only ? I possess 
was taken about the middle of May ; I have seen males at the end of September. 

Ecolisopteryx guttulata, Pict., very common at most streams. 

Chatopteryx villosa, F., frequent on the Clyde in October. 

Sericostoma personatum^ Spence, not uncommon on the Clyde and elsewhere. 

Goera pilosa, F., common on the Clyde ; it also occurs frequently at most of 
the other streams. 

Silo pallipes, F., abundant at every stream. 

JBrachycentrus subnubilus, Curt., abundant on the Clyde, in some years appearing 
in myriads. 

Lepidostoma hirtumf F., common on the Clyde. 

JSeraa pullata. Curt., and B. mauruSf Curt., frequent at swampy spots on the 
banks of different bums. 

BercBodes minuta, L., is rather common on a small bum at a place where there 
is little or no current, and where the margins are boggy and rush-covered. 

Odontocerum albicorne, Scop., common on the Clyde. 

Leptocems annulicomis, Steph., frequent on the Clyde. JD. aterrimut, Steph., 
very abundant ; the var. perfuscus much the commoner form. L. cinereus, Curt., 
common. X. albifront, L., abundant on the Clyde. L, oommutatus, McLach., fre- 
quent on the Clyde ; apparently partial to places where the water does not run very 
quickly. X. bilineatus, L., tolerably common on several streams. 

Mystaddes niyra, L., apparently rare on the Clyde. M, axureaj L., common. 
Jf. longicomitt L., in abundanoc at Lanark Loch, and very variable. 
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(Eoetit ochraeea, Ourt., in profusion at Lanark Looh ; also occurs rarely at some 
ponds near Carluke. ((E. lacustrU, Fict., not before recorded irom the West of 
Scotland, occurs in Bute.) 

Pour species of the genus Bydropsyche occur on the Clyde. H. pellucidula. 
Curt., and S. instahilisy Curt., are frequent, the latter also occurring on two or three 
other streams ; the males of these species are much giren to wandering, and I have 
taken specimens of both flying wildly over hedgerows, in the eyening, at long distances 
from running water. S. guttata, Fict., dances in swarms over the tops of the bushes 
in the afternoon sunshine and in the evening ; the specimens are of large size and 
dark. JET. lepida, Fict., is sometimes common, but irregular in its appearance. 

Wormaldia occipitalis^ Fict., one specimen at a small bum. W. tuhnigra^ 
McLach., frequent at a small waterfall on one of the bums (a $ from the Clyde is 
referred to this species with doubt). 

jPlectrocnemia conspersa. Curt., a very common insect, and P. yeniculata, 
McLach., occurs along with it frequently at one bum. 

PoUfcentropus flavomaculatuty Fict., the most ubiquitous Trichopteron in the 
district. Of P. muUiguttatus^ Curt., I have taken a single $ on the Clyde. 

Cyrnus trimaculatus, Curt., not very common. 

JHnodes wanerif L., common at two bums. 

Lype phcBopUy Steph., frequent at one place on the Clyde. 

Ptychomyia pusillaf F., abundant on the Clyde. 

Bhyacophila dorsalis, Curt., is as annoyingly common in this district, as it 
appears to be elsewhere. Ith. septentHonis^ McLach., very common at one bum about 
the end of May and during Jiine. Sh. ohliterata^ McLach., common on most of the 
streams from the end of August to the end of October. The occurrence of three of 
the four recorded British species of this genus on the same bum (but, of course, at 
different times) is noteworthy. 

Qlo8»09oma vemale, Fict., common on the Clyde firom April to October. 

AyapetusfuscipeSf Curt., common on one bum. A, comatus, Fict., very com- 
mon on the Clyde. 

The Hydroptilida find no place in my list ; I cannot doubt that some minute 
representatives of this family do occur, but have, as yet, been overlooked. 

The list, even for this immediate neighbourhood, cannot be con- 
sidered nearly complete, and any one working over a wider ^rea, and 
with more time at his disposal than I have, could very largely aug- 
ment it ; but, I think, the sixty-nine species enumerated above, justify 
me in coming to the conclusion that the southern part of the district, 
drained by the Clyde, is possessed of a very rich Trichopterous fauna. 

Mr. McLachlan has very kindly confirmed for me such species 
as I bad any doubt about, and Mr. J. J. King, of Glasgow, has as« 
sisted me in many ways. 

Carluke, N.B. : \lth December, 1882. 
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NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLEOPTERA SINCE 1871; 

WITH NOTICES OP DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OF OTHERS THAT 

REQUIRE TO BE OMITTED FROM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE BEV. W. W. POWLEB, M.A., P.L.8. 
{continued from p^ 172.) 

PSELAPHID^ and SCTDIOENID^. 

Bbtaxis corns, Sharp. 

The insects taken near Thornliill by Dr. Sharp, and distributed bj him under 
the name of B, Lefebvreiy belong to a new species, and must stand in our list under 
the name of B, ootus (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 225). 

EUPLECTUS DUPONTI, Aub6. 

This French species was first taken in England by Mr. Lawson, near Soar- 
borough : it is rather a flat insect, with the head broad at the sides ; the male is 
more shining than the female, and has its head punctured only on the sides, and 
the thorax and elytra almost impunctate, whereas the female is not very shiny, 
and has the head rather thickly and plainly, and the thorax and elytra moderately 
thickly, punctured ; the characters of the abdomen in the male also serve to dis- 
tinguish it ; Aub^ (Monographia Psolaphiorum, p. 57) says that it is very like allied 
■peoies, but is distinguished by the front foyea of the head being wider, and by its 
longer and more slender antennas. 

Euplectus piceuB, Mots. 

This species, recorded as new in Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 225, is apparently synony- 
mous with Euplectus nigricans y Chand. E. autcatuluty De Sauley, is also synonymous 
with the same insect, as also is E. Dennyiy Wat. Reitter (Bestimmungs Tabellen 
der Europ&isohen Coleopteren, Fart t, 1881, p. 525), gives the right synonymy. 

Euplectus Aheillei, 

Dr. Sharp records this insect (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 225) on the authority of M. 
De Sauley : it is not, however, in Stein and Weise's catalogue, nor is it mentioned 
by Beitter (/. e.) among the numerous species of which he gives descriptions. 

Euplectus Kirhyi, Denny. 

This species has been considered as synonymous with E. nanus, Reich. ; it was, 
however, again separated by Mr. Waterhouse as distinct (Ent. Mo. Mag., xvi, 12^), 
on the ground that the furrows in the forehead are parallel in E. nanus, and con- 
rerge strongly in E, Kirhyi. Reitter (/. c, p. 525) refuses to admit E, Kirhyi as a 
separate species, unless Mr. Waterhouse can point out the specific differences of the 
male. I have type specimens of both insects, and they show a very marked dif- 
ference in the sculpture of the head, which is generally considered to be a most 
important point in the Euplecti. Dr. Sharp, in his catalogue, considers E, nanus, 
Reich, (see Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 84), and E. Kirhyi to be synonymous. Both Aub^ 
and Denny make E. nanus, Reich., and E. Eeiokenbaohii, Leach., synonymous, but 
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consider JE. Kirhyi a distinct species. Denny's figures of the two species {E, Kirhyi 
and E. Seichenhachii) are very distinct ; Aub^'s bear a close resemblance, but neither 
his figures nor his descriptions are always to be depended on. 

EUPLECTUS MIinJTISSIMUS, Aub6, 

This very distinct species was taken in numbers by myself and the late Mr. 
Gameys in flood rubbish, near Repton, in June, 1879. Its very small size, linear 
shape, and spine at the apex of the abdomen of the male, will at once distinguish it 
from all our other British species. It differs so much from Aub^'s description and 
figure (Psel. Mon., p. 59), that, considering it a new species, I gave it the provisional 
name of E. Qarneysi (Ent. Mo. Mag., xvi, 158). M. Brisout, however, kindly com- 
pared it for me with Aub^'s types, and, although admitting the discrepancies and 
the need of a fresh description, expressed his opinion that it was E. minwtisHmuB, 
which opinion is endorsed by M. Eeitter {I. c, p. 90). It appears to be a rare 
insect on the continent, and has not been taken either before or since June, 1879, in 
Britain, and only in the locality mentioned. 

Trimium hrevipenne 

Is the female of T. hreticome, and cannot, therefore, stand as a species. 

Etjmicbus eufts, Miill. 

Two specimens of this species have occurred in Britain, one taken by Mr. 
Champion in Bichmond Park (Ent. Mo. Mag., vii, 273), and one by Mr. Butler 
recently (Ent. Mo. Mag., xix, 190) in Sussex. It is a shining rufo-testaceous insect, 
with scarcely any pubescence, with no perceptible fovese at the base of the thorax or 
elytra, and no punctuation, except very sparsely on the elytra. Its legs are long, 
and the long metastemum makes the hind pair appear to start almost from the apex 
of the body. I have compared Mr. Butler's specimen, which he very kindly gave 
me, with a type sent by M. Aub^ to Mr. Matthews. 

Scydmantis Skarpi, De Saulcy, and 8c, glyptocephalus, De Saulcy. 

These two species — recorded by Dr. Sharp (on De Saulcy's authority), Ent. Mo. 
Mag., xii, 225, the former as allied to 8. rubicundusy and the latter as really repre- 
senting the 8. earinatus of our list — are not included in the European catalogue, nor 
does M. Eeitter, who is the latest authority, mention either of them, either as species 
or as synonyms. 

ScTDMiBirus PEJBTEBITUS, Eye. 

^ This species is allied to 8, 8parshalli, Denny, but is easily distinguished by its 
darker colour, longer and less convex shape, &c. ; it has the facies of a small 8. elon- 
gatuUti (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 6). 

Scydfrusnus pumiliOj Schaum. 

This species appears to be identical with 8. miniduSf Chaud. Mr. Rye (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., ix, 18) strikes this species out, as the few supposed British exponents that 
he has seen are small 8. 8parthaUi, The synonymy of 8. 8parthalli and its allied 
species {8. helvolusy Schaum, 8. prceteritus, Bye, and others) is most confused, and 
requires careful working out. 
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TEICHOPTEEYGID^. 

Ftinella Froteus, Matth. 

This species is idontioal with P. testaoea, Hear. The latter name has the 
priority, and must be inserted instead of the former. 

Pttnella pallida, Er. 

It is ?ery probable that this insect, which is generally regarded as a variety of 
P. aptera, Q^uer., will eventually prove to be a distinct species. 

Trichopteryx convexa, Matth. 

The name of this species must be altered to T. convexiuscula, Mots., which hat 
priority. 

Teichoptebtx featebcula, Matth. 

Easily distinguished from other species by the enlarged and peculiarly curved 
post-erior angles of the thorax (resembling the bill of the puffin, Fratercula (srctica), 
and also by the superficial sculpture of the same part. In the British list it comes 
just before T. grandicollit. Taken by Mr. Matthews near Gumley (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
XV, 65). 

Teichoptebtx cantiana, Matth. 

Differs from T, lata in its thorax being much less dilated at the sides, its shorter, 
more robust, and entirely black antenn®, its deep black colour, and very short pubes- 
cence. Taken by Mr. and Mrs. Wollaston near Tonbridge, and by myself near 
Bepton (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 153). 

Teichoptebtx Ljetitia, Matth. 

Allied to T.fasHcularity Herbst.,but differs from that species in its smaller and 
more depressed thorax, shorter and pitchy-blatek antennae, and in its conspicuously 
smaller size. Taken in Belgium, near Spa, by Miss L. Matthews, and described as a 
new species in Ent. Mo. 3fag., ix, 189. First recorded as British by myself, in Ent. 
Mo. Mag., xvi, 160. Mr. Billups and several other collectors have taken the species, 
which is probably common. 

Teichoptebtx Championis, Matth. 

A very distinct species, distinguished by its narrow form and castaneous tint : 
it must be placed between T. fatcicularis and T. seminiten*. Taken in Wioken Fen ; 
given to Mr. Champion by Mr. Harris, of Burton-on-Trent, who received them from 
a man living in the Fen district (Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, 64). 

Teichoptebtx seminitens, Matth. 

Allied to T.fasoicularis, but distinguished by the greater convexity of its form, 
the shining surface and remote sculpture of the thorax, and shorter piceous antennce ; 
allied also to T, attenuata, from which it differs in its larger size, much greater con- 
vexity, shorter antenne, and in the sculpture of the thorax (Ent. Mo. Mag., xiv, 86). 
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Tbichoptebtx volans, Mots. 

This species must be placed immediately after T. tericans, from which it differs 
in its larger size, much shorter pubescence, sculpture of thorax, and longer elytra. 
Taken by Mr. Champion in Scotland. (Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, 64.) 

Tbichoptebtx longicobnis, Mann. 

An old species, accidentally omitted. Distinguished by its long antennsQ, and 
general sculpture. 

Tbichoptebtx Edithia, Matth. 

Distinguished by its griseous brown colour and long pubescence, the peculiar 
form of the thorax, which is sub-quadrate, with the sides much rounded, and the 
long, slender, bright yellow legs and antenn©. Taken by Mrs. WoUaston, near Ton- 
bridge. (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 152.) 

Tbichoptebtx longula, Matth. 

Differs firom the allied species, T.picicornis, in its elongate oral form, its shorter 
and narrower thorax, longer and more slender antenne, and closer and finer sculp- 
ture (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 152). Only four specimens of this species were known 
when it was introduced. It is certainly rare, but probably less so than is 
generally supposed, for I haye taken it myself at Kepton,at Lincoln, and at G-undey, 
always in a hot-bed. 

Tbichoptebtx cabbonabia, Matth. 

This species rests on a single specimen taken by Mr. Matthews in Thoresby Park, 
Nottinghamshire. It is allied to T. picicomiSf but differs from that species in its 
paler and more slender antenn», of which the eighth joint is linear and not incrassate, 
and also in the totally different sculpture of its thorax and elytra. (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
ix, 179.) 

Tbichoptebtx bitulabis, AUib. 

Very near T, Montandonii, but distinguished by its more elongate form, and 
longer thorax, and by the sculpture of the latter. It is not an uncommon species. 
I have taken it in Lincoln, and it has occurred in other places. * (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
Tui, 152). 

Tbichoptebtx puscttla, Matth. 

A very distinct species, apparently very rare : it is easily distinguished by its 
short quadrate form, and the long brown hairs with which it is coyered. Taken by 
Mr. Matthews near Qxunley. (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 152.) 

Ptilium mabginatum, Aub6. 

This species is allied to P. Spenoeif from which it may be distinguished by its 
usually greater size, the greater width and closer sculpture of the thorax, which is 
widest at the base, and has the basal margin eyidently reflexed. Taken by Mr. Mat- 
thews and Mr. Crotch, in the Cambridgeshire Eens, 1868. (Ent. Mo. Mag., xiy, 86). 
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PriLirrM caledohticum, Sharp. 

Also allied to P. Spencei, but very distinct : its thorax is rather narrower than 
the elytra, much broader than long, with the sides rounded in front and much nar- 
rowed behind, without any channel. It is fusco-testaceous in colour. Taken by Dr. 
Sharp and Dr. Buchanan White, under bark of a dead Scotch fir at Braemar. (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., riii, 73.) 

Ptilitjm C^SUM, Et. 

A fine distinct species, easily distinguished by its wide form,-large head, and the 
oonrergence towards the front of the lateral lines of the thorax : it is dark testaceous 
in colour. Taken by Mr. Crotch in 1870, in the Cambridgeshire Fens. (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., ix, 179). 

PTENIDIXni ATOMiLBOISES, Mots. 

Easily distinguished from Ft. evanescent, Marsh, (iipioale, Er.), by the smaller 
size of its head and thorax, and much longer and broader elytra. Taken by Mr. 
Crotch, probably near Brandon, in Suffolk. (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 152.) 

Pteniditim KnAiLTZii, Matth. 

This Tery distinct ant's-nest species is probably commoner than is supposed, and 
is Tery likely often confounded with Pt.formicetorum, Kr. It is, like that species, 
reddish in colour, but much darker, and has its elytra strongly punctured with large 
punctures, whereas the elytra of Ft.formioetorum are almost glabrous. Two speci- 
mens only (taken by Mr. Foxcroft, in Scotland) were known when the species was 
described (Ent. Mo. Mag., Tiii, 152). I now record it for the first time as English, 
having taken several specimens from ant's-nest rubbish from Buddon Wood, 
Leicestershire, where it is probably common. 

Pfenidium Wankowiczii, Matth. 

This species has been considered too close to Ft. apicale to be separated : it is, 
however, quite distinct, being much narrower, especially in the thorax, the four basal 
fovea of which are distinct ; in Ft. apicale they are obsolete. 

Ptenidium turgidum, Thorns. , 

Of this very rare and very distinct species hardly any British specimens were 
known : some time ago, I found an example among some of Mr. Wilkinson's Tri- 
ehopterysfida, in the possession of Mr. Mason, and Mr. Matthews subsequently 
detected several others. 

CLAMBID^. 

OlambuB punctulum^ Gyll. 

This species must be omitted, the specimens on which Mr. Crotch introduced 
it being apparently small C. minutue. (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 8.) 

{To be continued). 
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CIMEX OR ACANTHI A, 

BY J. W. DOUGLAS. 

" Under which king, Bezonian ?** — King Henry iv. 

In the "Wiener entomologiBche Zeitung" for December (vol. i, 
page 301), Dr. 0. M. Eeuter has an elaborate article on the contro- 
verted subject of the employment of the generic names Clmex and 
AcantJiia, in which he refers to what has been written thereon in the 
" Annals and Magazine of Natural History," 1868, in the " Zoological 
Eecord," 1869, and in this Magazine xi, 186, and xvi, 172. He says 
truly that Linn6 had no idea of a generic type, as appears from the 
very general characters given to his genera, and yet, that although he 
divided his genus Cimex into sections, it may, nevertheless, be possible 
that he particularly (** gerade ' *) intended the name for lectularius. This 
is Dr. E/Cuter's idea, but Linn6 could not logically have done so when 
he fenced lectularius with special discordant characters. Dr. Eeuter, 
however, claims to retain the generic name Cimex for lectularius, not 
only on the ground of his idea, but because Latreille (having ignored 
or not having rightly comprehended the Fabrician type of Acanthia^ 
which as Pabricius afterwards showed he intended to be G. lectularius, 
Linn), had intermediately instituted a genus Oimex for lectularius 
only ; — and this is called obtaining priority ! At most, however, the 
genus is Cimex, Latr., nee Linn, ; — a chaotic anomaly. As followers 
of Latreille are cited Laporte, Herrich-Schaffer, Spinola and Stal (to 
whom Westwood and Pascoe might have been added) ; and as followers 
of Fabricius, Fallen, Burmeister, Flor and Fieber (to whom might 
have been added Anton Dohrn, J. Sahlberg and others). 

Dr. Eeuter now contents himself with saying " Wenn eine 
Gattung in mehrere zerlegt wird, so ist der urspriingliche Gattungs- 
name fiir eine der Tochter-Q-attungen beizubehalten, und zwar fiir 
diejenigen Arten, welche der erste Demembrator. mit diesem Namen 
bezeichnet hat." On a former occasion he went somewhat further 
and said " I think the author ^r«^ making such a division of a genus 
should have the privilege to employ the name formerly belonging to 
the entire complex for such of the new genera as he pleases" (Ent. 
Mo. Mag. xvi, 173) . I have already said I do not admit such procedure 
is equitable, neither has it scientific accuracy : moreover, Cimex of 
Linne, being a genus of such proportion as to include all the 
Oym/nocerata, the name is now applicable only as a great divisional 
appellation and cannot be justly appropriated to any of the separated 
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genera ; if bo used it is not, at any rate, Oimex of Linne, but is a 
misappropriation and misleading. I apprehend this is not the only 
misapplication of an old generic name. 

The question of Acanthia versus Salda, which similarly has 
adherents for or against respectively, as cited by Eeuter, turns in 
some aspects partly upon the solution of the previous question 
Cimex or Acanthia, 

While I still differ from my respected friend Eeuter, I can yet 
agree with him in saying " Wir stehen ja noch nicht am Ende der 
Wissenschaft." Names are only appliances and outworks that Science 
uses in erecting her temple, yet it is rationally important for progressive 
stability that revision, restoration, and addition should be made on just 
principles. "What constitutes a genus is still a matter of individual 
opinion : the rage is to magnify specific differences to generic pro- 
portions, in which process there is a race for priority, and thus new 
names are created to-day only to be abolished to-morrow — sometimes 
by the author himself. So far from being at the end of science we 
are yet but at the beginning. There is no finality in science. 
Doubters of current doctrine may have a wider and truer basis of 
faith than the absolute believer of the period ; the scepticism of one 
generation becomes the orthodoxy of another, and this, again, the 
starting-point for the acquisition of new insight. 

8, Beaufort GkirdenB, Lewisbam : 

2.Qth December, 1882. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF DICTCLA 00. 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLEB. 

The furious salt gale of the 29th of last April damaged the trees 
in most localities to such an extent, that it was a hopeless task to go 
beating for the larv» usually taken by that process in May ; but, of 
course, there were some trees so situated as to be guarded by high 
ground from the stroke of the blast, and from one such oak tree my 
friend, Mr. Ilellins, was fortunate enough to obtain the larva of the 
above named species. 

As far as we know, neither the larva nor the imago had been taken 
in Devonshire before, so it is an addition to the local fauna of that 
county. 

When first taken, 19th of May, it was not come to full growth, 
being less than an inch in length, and was preparing for a moult, so 
that its appearance puzeled Mr. Hellins, who sent it to me as perhaps 
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the young stage of some Taniocampa, which he had forgotten, and in 
this, without closely examining more than the first two segments pro- 
truding from some leaves and portending a moult, I acquiesced ; 
however, an examination of the larva after the completion of its moult, 
and further correspondence, soon convinced me it was no Tisniocampa, 
and reference to a copy which I had by me of Hiibner's figure of 
D, oOy showed me at once that I had at last obtained an example of 
that desideratum. 

The moult took place during night or early in the morning of 
May 22nd, and in course of that morning I saw the larva feeding well 
as it lay quite openly exposed to view, though afterwards it kept itself 
more secluded, both by day and night, amongst the leaves of the oak 
spray provided for it, but, bo far as I could see, without spinning them 
together, and it became full grown by the 27th, and went to earth on 
29th ; and the imago, a male, appeared on the 8th of July. 

Very soon after the moult it was nearly an inch long, and when 
full-grown and stretched out 1 inch 4^ lines in length, very cylindrical, 
the head being only a trifle less than the secoiid segment, and the 
thirteenth very little tapered, the head full and rounded, jet-black and 
glossy, the ground-colouring of the body was also jet-black above as 
far as the anal flap which was brown, and dark brown on the belly ; the 
plate on the second segment quite as glossy as the head ; the rest of 
the smooth skin had but a very slight gloss ; a pure white dorsal stripe 
began rather narrow on the plate and thoracic segments, and from 
thence much broader on aU the others, but on each of them was con- 
tracted in the middle and divided so as to form a series of long elliptical 
marks, the very thin sub-dorsal line of pure white began with two 
isolated spots on the side margin of the neck plate, and thence ran 
uninterrupted to the end of the anal flap ; the broad spiracular stripe 
of rather yellowish-white was on the third and fourth segments 
interrupted deeply on its upper margin, and from them passed along 
o£ uniform breadth as far as the anal legs, and having a thin line of 
dark grey running through the middle, on which were the spiracles of 
red-brown finely outlined with black ; the very small tubercular dots 
of pure white ranged in threes on either side of the back and singly 
above and below the spiracular region on each segment ; the anterior 
legs were black, the ventral and anal legs brownish-green and semi- 
pellucid ; the thoracic wrinkles and segmental divisions showed black 
upon the white stripes and lines. 

Just before the larva was allowed to enter the earth it had lost 
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its perfect black ground on the body, whicli had become somewhat of 
a brownish-green. 

The cocoon, found about three-quarters of an inch below the 
surface of the earth, was of oblong shape, the diameters 11 lines by 8, 
it was composed of earthy particles lightly held together with a few 
threads, and though smooth inside, was without any perceptible lining 
of silk. 

The pupa-skin was 7 lines long, very stout in proportion across 
the thorax, the abdominal segments tapered to the rounded tip 
furnished with two very fine straight and pointed spines, smooth in all 
its parts ; of a dark warm brown colour and glossy. 

Emsworth : December 6thf 1882. 



New localities for Trioza crithmi, F. Low. — Having had occasionally a few 
hours to call tdj own whilst in this neighhourhood, I paid some visits to the rocks 
under Plymouth Hoe, and there I found that the samphire grew tolerably plentiful. 
A very superficial examination of the plant revealed to me the fact that the above 
named species was there in abundance in all its stages. From July until near the 
end of August their numbers did not seem to diminish, although I took but few 
merely for the sake of the locality. A little later on in the season, my friend, Mr. 
Bignell and I made an excursion to a place called Wembury, and there also amongst 
the cliffs we found it, but sparingly. On our way thither, and the road is a rough 
one, we examined a large quantity of Artemisia absinthium^ growing on both sides 
of a hedge on a farm on the Langdon Hall estate, in the hope of taking Aphalara 
artemisicBf but there was not any sign of it, although the locality seemed a very 
likely one. — John Scott, Devonport : 19th November , 1882. 

[Mr. 0. W. Dale informs me that he found Trioza crithmi this year in the Isle 
of Portland.— J. W. D.] 

The early life of JPsylla pyricola, Forst. — Up to the present time I have spent 
over 140 days here, out of which there have not been more than 20 fine ones. 
When the weather was fine and the time not otherwise occupied, a ramble was taken 
with more than ordinary gusto, and being desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
PsyllidcB on pear trees, in the hope of getting Psylla pyri, Linn., if it was really to 
be found in Britain, or at least, hero, and Mr. Parker, Manager of the Royal Hotel, 
having very kindly given me an introduction to Mr. Brighton, head-gardener at 
Mount Edgcumbe, I shortly afterwards waited upon that gentleman, who at once 
gave me permission to wander about the grounds and gardens of the estate when- 
ever I pleased. I accordingly paid several visits to the place between August and 
October, but all my searching failed to lead to the capture of P. pyri. On some of 
the pear trees, however, P. pyricola^ FSrst., actually swarmed, and having beaten a 
few of the nymphs into my umbrella I began next to examine the leaves. On them 
I soon discovered the ova laid irregularly along each side of and on the midrib 
itself They are of a deep yellow colour, somewhat elongate, narrower or almost 
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pointed at one extremity. When the young quit the ova they are pale oral bodies 
with somewhat thick legs which they scarcely seem to know what to do with, but 
in a day or two they get used to them and run about somewhat actively. In the 
meantime they have increased in size and have indications of some dark marking on 
the head and down the back. I also observed that the leaves were finely perforated 
on the upper surface, from which exuded a secretion which I tasted and found to bo 
very sweet ; the young in all stages and in numbers might be seen evidently feeding 
upon and enjoying it. As the larvae grow older they become of a greenish-white 
colour, knobbed hairs may be detected around the sides of the abdomen, and a few 
simple ones on the front of the head ; the elytra-lobes now begin to be distinct j two 
lunate patches appear on each side of the crown, the eyes are pale purple, the base 
of the abdomen becomes brown and at the junction of three or four of the segments 
is a small dark spot on each. On changing to the nymph-state the entire creature 
becomes of a more or less dark brown colour, and the front of the head rounded, 
along which, between the antenns, are a few short hairs ; the crown is divided down 
the centre by a pale greenish or yellowish line, and has posteriorly two curved ones 
of the same colour uniting with the central one and forming an anchor-shaped 
character ; along the inner margin of the eyes there is also a pale streak, and on 
each side the centre near the posterior margin a triangular black-brown patch ; the 
antennffi are pale green ; two basal joints slightly fuscous ; 1st joint with a short 
rigid hair at its apex, on the inside. Eyes purple j pronotum yellowish or greenish 
with about four large and two or three other small brown spots of irregular shape 
down each side of the centre. Elytra-lobes dark brown, darkest next the suture 
separating them from those of the wings j costal margin with two short hairs, one 
near the base pointing in a forward direction, the other near the middle, tegs pale 
or yellowish-green j tibiae, 2nd pair with two knobbed hairs on the outer margin. 
Abdomen frequently clear emerald-green at the base (? sexual) ; incisions of the 
first one or two segments narrowly brown on each side of the centre, followed by 
a large cuneate patch of dark brown ; margin with about seven knobbed hairs on 
each side. Length about i line (Paris). — Id. : December 2ndy 1882. 

Chreat destruction of Pieris brttstica by Apawteles. — ^From the injury sometimes 
done by larve of Pieris brassioB and P. rapes among cabbages, I presume the 
circumstance I am about to relate is very exceptional, as were it otherwise, these 
butterflies would hardly survive the exterminating process. 

Having by mistake failed to preserve specimens of Apanteles glomeratus for my 
collection, I last summer determined to supply the deficiency ; and hearing that a 
few larvae of Pieris brassictB had been found in the garden and destroyed, I sought 
for more, finding only nine. Of these one died, while from all the others emerged 
larvae of the parasite, none of which were stung by any hyperparasite. Partly by 
counting and partly by estimate I arrived at 230 as the number < of the cocoons, all 
but one or two of which produced perfect insects. — J. B. Flbtohbb, Worcester : 
December, 1882. 

Notes on Tenthredinidcs. — On p. 127, vol. xviii, of this Magazine, I recorded 
NemcUus salicis as among the species possessing the power known as mixed- 
parthenogenesis. I should have written If. melanocephalus, Hartig. The error 
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arose froxn a brace of wrong determinations several years old, when specimens of N, 
melanoeephalua were named salioiSf and actual salicis was named melanocephalus. 

From my experience, it would seem that only a part of the green species of 
Nematus are capable of parthenogenesis — ^those whose larrsB have green heads varied 
more or less with dark stripes or blotches, and feed solitarily. The group whose larvflB 
have the head black and the second and last two segments orange, and live 
gregariously, have, at least in several trials I have given them, failed to oviposit in a 
virgin state. 

When some two years since I was breeding Nematus ourtispina from virgin 
females, I put such a $ in a cage together with several males, and placed them in 
the sun, watching them from time to time during three or four days. In the 
peregrinations of the creatures to and fro, whenever any males crossed the path of 
the 9 they passed her by without seeming to heed her ; but their treatment of their 
own sex was very different. Whenever two or more males met they' wheeled about 
and brought their hind body into collision, appearing to wrench with their ceroi the 
corresponding organs of each other. This they did repeatedly before separating. 
Sometimes four or five were thus tussling together. The effect was rather ridiculous, 
the more so, that none seemed the worse for the battle. 

During the past season saw-fly larvae were strikingly scarce. The only exception 
to this that I met with was Nematus salicivorust Cam., a species usually only 
moderately common, which was so plentiful here in the autumn that few leaves of 
any Salices were found untenanted by one or two of its larvae. JV. curtispinaf on 
the other hand, which is generally the commonest of the solitary-feeding green 
Nemaii, was so scarce, that I could only find three larvae. — ^Id. 

Notes on the Lepidoptera of the Pyrenees in September. — It would appear from 
a glance through the pages of the Magazine, that British Entomologists have not 
often visited the Pyrenees, or, at all events, if they have done so, have not recorded 
in its pages the species they captured or observed ; I am, therefore, induced to send 
an account of those species I met with during a visit there in the beginning of 
September. 

At Biarritz, where I arrived on the 29th August, I found on the coast, owing, 
in a great measure, no doubt, to its exposed situation, the flora of a somewhat 
scanty description, and the Lepidoptera proportionately limited. Flying over a 
species of Ericay then in flower, I noticed the following LyccsncBy viz. : L. batica^ 
argiadeSf and Alexis. 

Here and there, along the sea-shore, were patches of the spurge JEuphorbia 
paraliaSf off which I took the larvae of Deilephila euphorbia in every stage of 
growth ; I found they fed equally well on Euphorbia amygdaldides, a common plant 
in nearly all the valleys of the Pyrenees. 

A few miles south of Biarritz, I took several Rhodocera Cleopatra^ but as I did 
not again meet with this species, I concluded that it did not occur much above the 
sea-level in the Western Pyrenees. 

I reached Pierrefitte-Nestalas (1665 ft. above the sea) on 1st September, where 
I remained several days, exploring the valleys in various directions, with the follow- 
ing result : — Papilio Mcushaon^ Pieris Daplidicey not uncommonly ; Leucophasia 
sinapisy generally distributed and common ; Colias Hyale and Edusoy sparingly ; 
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Mhodoeera rhamni, Polyommatus DoriUsy Lyoana batica (generallj dietributed, but 
never common), arffiades, Arion (one specimen only), Agestisy Adonis, ArgioUu, 
CorydoUy and Alexis ; Vanessa o-album, urticce, Antiopa^ and Atalanta, occurred 
sparingly; Melitcea Dia and Parthenie; Argynnis Lathonia, Adippe, Erehia I^- 
daruSf Satyrus Hermionsy Fararge Maray Megara, and jEgeria were all more or 
less common ; a few specimens of Syrichthus alveusy Hesperia comma and linea, 
completed the list of butterflies. 

Callimorpha Hera was not uncommon flying in the bright sunshine ; and at 
rest on rocks, Q-nophos obfitscaria, Cidaria immanata, and Acidalia degeneraria 
were to be met with occasionally. 

On one warm evening, at the lamp outside the hotel at Pierrefitte, I noticed the 
following : — Selenia lunariay Mumia cratagatay Boarmia rhomboidariay Seliophobus 
popularisy Apamea Dumerilii (Duponchel), and Steganias permutaria (Hubner). 

On the stone walls in the valley of Lesponne, I found Polia chi and BryophUa 
glandifera, and in the crevices, suspended in some numbers, the pups of Vanessa 
c-albumy and occasionally those of Vanessa Atalania and Pararge Megara. 

On the 7th September, I ascended, from the village of Gripp, the Pic du Midi 
de Bigorre (9439 ft. above the sea). The path is a good one to the summit, and the 
ascent an extremely easy one. On leaving the valley (about 5000 ft.), butterflies, 
including Parnassius ApollOy Argynnis Lathoniay and Lyccsna baticay were somewhat 
numerous, but they very soon diminished in numbers. At 6000 ft. I noticed but 
one species, viz., Erebia Manto, much worn, and a solitary full-grown larva of 
Chcerocampa porcellus. Beyond this elevation all insect life seemed to cease. 

Although somewhat disappointed from an entomological point of view, in 
other respects the excursion was an enjoyable one, for on the following morning I 
witnessed a beautiful sunrise from the top of a mountain, which, from its isolated 
position, affords one of the grandest views in the Pyrenees. 

From the summit, as far as the eye could reach, scarcely a vestige of snow was 
to be seen in any direction, except on the highest mountains ; two days later (12th 
September), however, the weather became very unsettled, and a complete change 
came over the scene, the higher slopes of all the mountains being then completely 
covered with a mantle of snow. 

Continuous rain falling in the valleys rendered further collecting out of the 
question. — ^A. H. Jonbs, Shrublands, Eltham, Kent : Vjth Novembery 1882. 

On the variation of the sizes of Lepidopterous eggs laid by the samefemaUy and 
other notes. — Some time ago I corresponded with Mr. W. H. Harwood on the question 
as to the eggs of MacrO'LepidopteravBTjmg in size, and he mentioned instances, chiefly 
among the " Prominents," where he had observed some difference in the size of eggs 
laid by the same female ; this difference he had been accustomed to associate with 
the sex of the future imago, the larger eggs being expected to result in female moths, 
the smaller in male, but I am not aware that he had tested this theory very exactly : 
he also furnished me with the experience of another entomologist, who had noted 
that the first-laid eggs of Hawkmoths are larger than those which follow. These 
observations interested me much, and I meant to pursue them with some care, but 
80 far I have not done what I wished, and all I can now add is this — last June I 
captured an impregnated female of Sm, populiy and, by shutting her up in a large 
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paper-lined box, managed to secure all her eggs to the number of 230 or thereabouts ; 
I had remoyed and given away most of them before she had quite finished laying, 
but luckily retained a few of the earliest, and when I came to compare these with 
the last half-dozen that left the ovipositor, the difference in size was immediately 
apparent, and on measuring them with the micrometer I found the last were just 
two-thirds of the size of the first : to have made this observation of more value, I 
ought to have measured the eggs as they came each day (I think she was about five 
days in getting rid of all her burden), but I did not think of this in time ; neither 
shall I be able to know which sex of the moth these small eggs would have produced, 
for having to leave home before the larvsB were full fed, I was obliged to commit 
them to the care of a youngster whose conscience was not tender on the point of 
feeding them, so that on my return I found them all dead. 

There is another question that has occurred to me, but which I cannot answer for 
certain ; does a female moth, which from any cause has not reached the usual size 
of the species, lay the same number of eggs as a full sized moth, her eggs being like 
herself under full size ? or does she lay a smaller number of full-sized eggs P 

I believe Mr. Harwood and myself both inclined to the latter view. A third 
question with regard to eggs is this. Do eggs of the same species vary in colour P or 
do they always go through the same changes of colour in approaching maturity ? 
Mr. Buckler and myself have noted a most decided variation in the eggs of O, 
antiqua; often they are of a dirty whitish hue with central brown spot, but some- 
times we have met with batches which were quite reddish-brown all over ; I believe, 
too, the eggs of D. vinula vary considerably in the depth of their brown colouring. 
I have notes of a few eggs of H. Sylvinus, which I once secured ; when laid they 
were all of a dull white, and most of them remained so, with the exception of a 
tinge of yellow, which came over one side ; but one egg became deep yellow all over, 
and the larva from it when hatched was of a much deeper yellow than the rest, but 
I did not manage to rear it so as to see whether this difference remained throughout 
its growth. I have also notes of various batches of eggs of C. brumatOf which did 
not all seem to go through the same changes of colour, some of them not showing 
the dai^ hue which others put on at the last. 

The average number of eggs laid by each species is a matter not always to be 
ascertained easily ; I once counted 1200 as the number laid by T.fimbria^ and about 
the same number in a batch laid by T. pronuba, and these are the highest figures I 
ever knew ; something over 200 is I fancy a very general score. 

To any one who possesses a microscope the examination of newly-hatched larvae 
furnishes a very curious study ; Mr. Scudder, some years ago, pointed out in the 
pages of this Magazine (vol. viii, p. 122) the value of observations on this stage in 
the life of an insect, but without going very deeply into the signification of the 
structure of what he called the "embryonic larva," one cannot but be greatly 
interested with the details which a magnifying power of 25 or 50 diameters will 
reveal. Thus, I found that the young larva of Sm. populi has its skin thickly set 
with fine bi-forked hairs, like double fish-hooks, the anal horn being similarly 
ornamented, whilst the head has only a few simple hairs ; the young larva of A. alni 
has a most curious arrangement of dorsal tubercles on segments 5 — 8, but this will 
probably be noticed more at large in a future paper. 

Dr. Chapman has fully confirmed my observations on the varying number of 
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moults undergone by the larra of O. antiquOf some individuala change their skin 
three times, some four times, and others five times ; and he has gone further, and 
shown that the larva, which is to result in a female moth, has one moult more than 
the male ; the male larvsB moult either three or four times, the females either four 
or five times ; we are now anxious to extend this investigation especiallj among 
the species that have hairy larvsB, and to try to settle what sort of treatment and 
surrounding conditions tend to lessen or increase the number of moults in the larva 
stage ; A. caja is a species with a reputation for numerous changes of skin, but being 
a hibemator is not easy to carry through. 

It has been before recorded that the pups of some butterflies vary in colour 
with the object to which they are attached, but Mr. Harwood surprised me a good 
deal by sending me two pup® of Cymatophora Or, which were quite unlike in colour ; 
the pupa obtained from a larva captured near Colchester was black, but the pupa 
sent to him from Scotland was quite reddish-brown ; and this difference he found to 
exist almost constantly between the English and Scotch pupse, a very few of the 
former showing a tendency to the lighter colour. 

During the past summer I tried, with Dr. Chapman's help, to settle the origin 
of the yellow dust in the cocoon of B. neustrioj but neither of us was able to see the 
larva in the act of ejecting or applying this yellow paste : I cut open a larva, which 
had died without spinning, and found two stoutish deep yellow threads in its body, 
which I conjectured might be vessels meant to secrete this paste, but my knowledge 
of anatomy is too vague to enable me to speak with certainty. 

These notes are very slight, mere hints, indeed, but they seem to me to- indicate 
several lines of research, for which the Macro- Lepidopt era offer the best opportimities ; 
and since butterflies and moths will always attract a very large share of attention 
from t^ie world of Entomologists, I want to show that beginners can still find ground 
open to them, in which to make their mark, by filling up records yet left blank after 
all that has been written by their predecessors. — John Hbllins, Exeter : 19th 
December, 1882. 

Argynnis Dia near Tutibridge Wells. — This insect was taken some years ago by 
Mr. J. C. Arnold, of Hastings, but the species vras not recognised till now. The 
circumstances under which it occurred were as follows. About the year 1876 Mr. 
Arnold was collecting a few butterflies and moths, when he observed two small 
fritillaries flying near each other, and caught them both. He took them home and 
set them, supposing they were the " Pearl Bordered." But this year taking some 
" fresh specimens," as he supposed, he threw away one of them, and was about to 
discard the other, when he observed, to his surprise, that though he had taken both 
A. Selene and A. Euphrosgne, the markings of this insect differed materially from 
both of them. He, therefore, wrote to me to know whether this specimen could be 
Argynnis Dia, since it agreed with Coleman's short notice of that species. 

As I had no description at hand, and no specimen of A. Dia, I wrote asking 
him to consult Mr. C. G. Barrett. Mr. Barrett at once answered, that from the 
description and drawing forwarded, it was almost certainly Argynnis Dia, To make 
sure I wrote to Mr. Meek, who at once forwarded three continental specimens. 

The insect captured by Mr. J. C. Arnold agreed with these in every respect, the 
only difference being that Mr. Arnold's specimen was somewhat fieMled. 
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With respect to the time of occurrence, Mr. Arnold tells me he took Euthemonia 
russula and Argynnis Adippe the same day, but dods not know the date, this would 
point to the early days of July, or possibly to the latter part of June. The speci- 
men was taken on heathy ground in Sussex, somewhere near Tunbridge Wells. He 
does not remember seeing any other small fritiUaries that day. He does remember 
that he noticed the dullness of the under-side at the time, but thought it was owing 
to the specimens having been for some time on the wing. This circumstance makes 
him certain of the exact locality in which he caught them. 

I may add, that I have looked over Mr. Arnold's collection, which consists of 
the more conspicuous English Macro-Lepidoptera — there were no other rarities 
among them. — E. N. Bloomeield, G-uestling Bectory : 2Qth December, 1882. 

[This is not the first time that we have heard of the occurrence of ArgynnU 
Dia in this country, though to many of our younger readers the announcement will 
have all the charm of novelty. 

The chance of any error through the transposition of specimens seems pre-, 
eluded by the following considerations : — Ist, The captor has never purchased any 
butterflies at all ; 2nd, he has never been abroad, nor received any insects from 
abroad ; and 3rd, he has never exchanged insects. 

There is, however, still the possibility of the insect having been accidentally 
introduced. — Eds.] 



George Wailes died at his residence, Gateshead, on the 30th October, 1882, in 
the 80th year of his age. In him we have lost one of those zealous Entomologists 
who could speak with the authority of more than 60 years* personal experience. 

J. F. Stephens, in his " Illustrations," quotes observations of George Wailes as 
to the appearance of many insects in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne, firom 
the year 1828 forwards. This would imply that he had been an active collector and 
observer of insects for some time before 1828. 

Gkorge Wailes was not prolific as an author, and his Catalogue of the Lepidoptera 
of Northumberland and Durham, which appeared in 1858 in the Transactions of the 
Tyneside Naturalists* Field Club (noticed in the Entomologist-s Annual for 1859, 
p. 169) 'Was his longest work. His remarks therein on the specific identity of 
Folyommatus Artaxerxes and Agettis are of extreme interest ; a copious extract of 
these notes was reprinted in the pages of the Zoologist for 1858, pp. 6278-6281. 
Hagen, in his Bibliotheca Entomologica, only enumerates twelve productions &om 
his pen, but there are several minor notes of his in the early volumes of the 
Entomologists' Weekly Intelligencer. His very last notice in 1860 on Bombyliug 
ffME^or reminds us that one of his earliest essays was on the characters of the Ejuropean 
Dtp^era, from Meigen's Systematisohe Beschreibung, which appeared in the Magazine 
of Natural History for 1832. 

He certainly excelled as a letter writer, his neat hand-writing, and the 
amount of geniality he threw into the subject, rendered the arrival of a letter from 
him an unfailing source of pleasure. 

He was a solicitor, and I remember how on one occasion he remarked that in 
his early Entomological career he had much neglected the smaller moths, but had 
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excused himself on the plea that " De minimis non curat Ux** But afterwards he 
devoted much attention to the Micro-Lepidoptera, and was one of the first to breed 
the little Cemiostoma of the Genista tinctoria, now known as Waihaellxi. For 
many years he was the OonservatiTe registration agent for South Northumberland. 
More than twenty years ago Mr. Wailes began to he afflicted with deafness, and 
this infirmity increased to such an extent as to debar him from his usual intercourse 
with his friends. When unable to continue his Entomological pursuits, he turned 
his attention to horticulture. He was twice married, but had no family. — H. T. S. 



Entomological Society op Londoit : lat November, 1882. — H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited two immature examples of a species of Conocephalu*, 
found living in Messrs. Veitch's hot-houses. He thought they were probably C, 
ensiger, Harris, an American species. 

Mr. Billups maintained that the beetles submitted to him as having caused dam- 
age to beer casks in Rangoon, were Tomicus Saxeseni {cf. ante, p. 120 and p. 144). 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited a curious spider's nest from Sardinia ; it consisted of a 
silken bag partially covered with small stones, and was formed close to the ground. 

Mr. George Lewis exhibited three species each of the families Misterida, Syn- 
telida, and LucanideSf illustrating his remarks on the SyntelidtB, as given in the Ent. 
Mo. Mag., ante p. 137. 

Mr. Butler communicated the concluding portion of his paper on the Lepido^ 
ptera of Chili, collected by Mr. Edmonds : this part comprised Micro-L^idoptera, 
and supplementary Noctuidee, &c. 

December 6^A, 1882.— The President in the Chair. 

Mr. E. A. Fitch exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Bignell, examples of PlatymetopuM 
undatus, the new British Homopteron noticed in Ent. Mo. Mag., ante p. 156. 

Mr. Meldola exhibited a small moth in bad condition, sent by Dr. Fritz Miiller, 
from Brazil, interesting because Dr. Miiller assured him that it had been seen to 
deposit living larv®, and hence was viviparous. 

The Bev. H. S. Gorham exhibited specimens of Cryptaphagttt validus, found on 
beer casks in his cellar in Sussex ; he had found larv® feeding on a fungus on the 
casks, and thought they were those of the beetle. 

Lord Walsingham exhibited examples of Niptua hololeucui, sent to him from 
Scotland, and which were reported to have damaged silver plate ; at any rate, there 
were holes in the plate on which the insects were found ; he suggested thai there 
might be some corrosive property in the fseces of the insects. 

Sir S. S. Saunders exhibited and reported upon fig-insects from Madagascar, 
collected by the Bev. W. Deans Cowan ; the remarkable thing about them was that 
they only had four legs, the intermediate pair being obsolete. He also read a letter 
from M. Andr^ respecting the terminal segments of HaUicella. 

Professor Westwood communicated notes on M. Giraud's statements respecting 
the Burytomidm, 

Mr. Cameron forwarded descriptions of ten new species of NematuM from Scot- 
land. 

Dr. Sharp sent a revision of the genus Tropistemui in the Eifdrophilidm. 
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Mr. Meyriok sent an elaborate memoir on the claasification of the Tineina, in 
which he attempted to shew that schemes based upon European forms only, will not 
bear the test of scrutiny, when applied to those of Australia, New 2Sealand, &o. He 
also dwelt largely on the importance of structural characters in Lepidoptera, as 
opposed to those ordinarily taken from markings, &c. 

Jamiary I7ihf 1883. — Anniversary Meeting. The President in the Chair. 

It was announced that the prize of £50, offered by Lord Walsingham, for the 
best essay on Scleroatoma sifngamus (see notice of meeting for October 1st, 1879, toI. 
xri, p. 140), bad been awarded to Dr M^gnin, of Paris (two competitors) ; no essay 
regarding Strongyliu pergracUit had been receiyed. 

The following were elected Members of Council for the ensuing year, riz. : — J. 
W. Dunning, M.A., F.L.S., E. A. Fitch, F.L.S., F. D. Godman, M.A., F.R.S., Rot. 
H. S. Gorham, F. Grut, F.L.S., W. F. Kirby, R. McLachlan, F.R.S., J. W. May, 
K.N.L., F. P. Pascoe, F.L.S., E. Saunders, F.L.S., J. W. Slater, H. T. Stainton, 
FJI.S., and C. O. Waterhouse. 

The following officers were subsequently elected,' riz. : — President, J. W. Dun- 
ning ; Treasurer, E. Saunders ; Secretaries, E. A. Fitch and W. F. Kirby ; Librarian, 
F. Grut. 

The outgoing President read an address, which was ordered to be printed, and 
the meeting terminated with the usual Totes of thanks to the oflioers for their serrices 
during the past year. 



ANNOTATED LIST OF BRITISH ANTSOMTIIDJE, 

BY B. H. MlfiADE. 

{continued from p. 148;. 

20. PHOEPIA, E. Desv. 

Anthomyia, p. Meig., Schin., Macq., Walk. 
Aricia, p. Zett. 
Chortophila^ p. Macq., Bond. 

Gen, ch. — Eyes bare, contiguous or sub-contiguous in the males, 
remote in the females ; arista tomentose or bare ; face slightly pro- 
minent; abdomen depressed, oblong, or linear; alulets small, with 
equal-sized scales ; wings with the anal veins prolonged to the mar- 
gin ; legs black. 



1. FLOCCOSA, Macq., Bond. 

/ora/w/. Fall. 

2. TBANSTEBSALIS, Zett. 

8. PUDiCA, Bond. 

4. DissECTA, Meig. 

5. nrcoGKiTA, Bond. 

6. LACTVCJB, BoUCh^. 

7. OBSCiTBA, Macq. 

8. KTSCAiUA, Meig. 

brevicomis f, Zett. 

9. HiSTBio, Zett. 



10. ciLiCBiTBA, Bond. 

fiuciceps ty Zett. 

11. TBICHODACTTLA, Bond. 

12. FLOBILEOA, Zett. 

18. lOKOTA, Bond. 

14. CKPBTOBITM. Sp. n. 

eeparumf, Meig. 
antiqua^ p. Schin. 

16. NEGLSCTA, sp. U. 
16. EXIGUA, sp. n. 

parva ?, DesT., Macq. 
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This genus contains a rather heterogeneous collection of small 
flies, including all those black-legged species whose males have con- 
tiguous eyes, which cannot be placed in any of the preceding genera. 

Several small species are embraced in this group which are very 
difficult to determine, as they are very much alike, and do not possess 
any very marked distinctive characters. Several different species 
have, I believe, been described under the same name, and I think that 
the same species may have been described under different names ; so 
that it is very difficult to arrive at just conclusions. The females of 
distinct species are, in some cases, so similar, that it is almost impos- 
sible to name them correctly, unless they are found associated with 
the corresponding males. 

P. rLOCCOSA, Macq. 

The males of this oommon species may at ance be recognised by the tuft of hain 
on the under-side of the base of the hind femora, and by the inner sides of the hind 
tibisB being ciliated along the middle part of their inner surfaces with a series of 
short bristles of unequal lengths. There is but little doubt that this speoieB is the 
same as the M.floralis, of Fallen, Meigen, Zetterstedt, Sohiner, and others j for the 
general descriptions of both species agree together, though none of the last-named 
authors mention the tufibed femora. The face is rather prominent ; the eyes (of 
male) sub-contiguous ; the arista pubescent ; the thorax marked with three rather 
broad and widely separated stripes ; the abdomen narrow and rather tapering, with 
a wide, black, dorsal, longitudinal stripe, which becomes narrower towards its ex- 
tremity, and is more or less dilated opposite the upper margin of each segment, which 
is marked with a narrow, transverse, black line. The female has the eyes separated 
by a white, intra-ocular space, occupying about a third of the width of the head, con- 
taining a wide central stripe, usually red at its front part, and black behind ; but 
sometimes entirely black. The thorax and abdomen are both lighter in colour than in 
the male, and are indistinctly striped ; the latter is oblongo-OToid in shape, with the 
apex pointed. 

The larra feed upon the stems of cauliflowers and other yarieties of the cabbage 
tribe. I have received specimens of the fly from Mr. Inchbald, bred from the first, 
and I reared several myself last summer from cabbage plants sent to me by Mr. 
Dunn, of Dalkeith, in consequence of their being infested with the " grubs of the 
cabbage-fly." 

The larvffi of A, floraUt are said, by Zetterstedt and Schiner, to feed upon ra- 
dishes {Itaphanus sativus), and Winnertz has bred this fly from the roots of Brassica 
napobrassica, 

P. TBANSYEBSALIS, Zett. 

This species has the abdomen oblong, flattened, rather short, covered with soft 
hairs, and marked along the dorsum with a widish, longitudinal, black 4>and of even 
width, interrupted opposite the edges of the segments, which are bordered by a 
whitish line. The thorax is very dark grey, marked with three indistinct, longitu- 
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dinali black bands, and has light grey sides. Zetterstedt says that the alulets are 
" sordide alhidce" but I have found both these and the halteres to be usually of an 
orange colour. 

This is rather a local species. I hare found it abundantly in a plantation near 
Bradford, and have reoeiyed specimens ttom Mr. Inchbald, which he had bred firom 
the leaves of Eumex acetosa, which are mined, or, rather, blotched, by the laryss. 

P. PITDICA, Eond. 

This is a pretty, bright-looking fly, about the same size as the last (6 mm. long), 
but having the abdomen rather more elongated and pointed. The thorax is of a 
glistening whitish-grey colour, lighter on the front margin and on the shoulders j it 
is marked by a central black stripe, which only extends along the anterior half, and 
by two very wide lateral bands, which reach the bases of the wings. The libdomen 
is of a slight pinkish-grey colour (sometimes glaucous), with a slender, continuous, 
tapering, longitudinal, black stripe. 

The sub-anal mal^ appendages are small. The hind tibiss are armed with a few 
bristles towards the upper part of their inner sides. I do not know the female. 

Not uncommon. 

P. DISSECTA, Meig. 

This rare species is characterized by having yellowish-brown wings, sub-con- 
tiguous eyes (in the male), a nearly bare arista, a duU, dark grey thorax, with 
cinereous shoulders, and three, rather indistinct, black stripes, an oblong, flattened, 
rather narrow, abdomen, of a light grey colour, clothed with numerous soft hairs, 
and marked with an interrupted dorsal black stripe, formed by four triangular spots, 
the bases of which are dilated into transverse bands opposite the upper edge of each 
segment. It has straight, perpendicular, external, transverse veins to the wings, and 
the male hind tibiee are armed with a few short bristles of uneven lengths in the 
middle of their inner sides. 

I have not seen a female. 

I captured one male at Thorparch, near York, in August, 1878, another at Silver- 
dale, in Lancashire, in May, 1881, and a third near Bicester, Oxon, in June, 1882. 

P. INCOGNITA, Eond. 

This species, of which I have only seen one British male example, captured by 
the late F. Walker, closely resembles P. dissecta by its brown wings and other 
general characters, but differs by having a more pubescent arista, narrower cheeks, 
a more nigrescent thorax, and a narrower abdomen, which is marked with much 
larger triangular spots, which cover the greater part of the dorsum. 

I possess a typical continental male specimen which was named by the late 
Professor Eondani. I do not know the female. 

P. LACTFC-E, Bouche. 
This species is of a deep rich brownish-black colour with brown wings. Thd 
eyes of the male are contiguous, with the frontal triangle red ; the arista is pubes- 
cent : the cheeks rufous ; the thorax with a cinereous tinge on the shoulders and 
sides ; the abdomen is oblong and flattened, of an uniform browu colour, when 
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yiewed from before backwards ; but looking of a grey colour with brown reflections, 
and having an interrupted dorsal stripe, when seen from behind. 

This pretty, well-marked species is said to feed, in the laryal state, on the let- 
tuce. It appears to be of rather local occurrence. The only place in which I haye 
found it has been a kitchen garden near Buckingham, where I captured several males 
on several occasions. I have not seen a female. 

P. OBSCUBA, Macq. 

The thorax of this species is black, with the front margin and shoulders glisten- 
ing greyish-white. The anterior edge is intersected by three, and sometimes four 
(when the middle one is bifid), abbreviated black stripes, which form two or three 
irregular, bright, white, spots, giving a peculiar and characteristic appearance to the 
fly. The abdomen is oblong, rather narrow, flat, and glabrous. It is grey, with a 
wide, interrupted, black, dorsal stripe, and has three straight, transverse, brown 
bands, which cover the upper halves of the second, third, and fourth segments. The 
length is about 4 mm. (2 lin.). 

Very rare ; I have seen but one male specimen, which I captured near Brad- 
ford, in June, 1879. 

P. MITSCAEIA, Meig. 

This is characterized by being narrow, elongated, black, and hairy. The face 
and epistome are both prominent ; the antennse are very short, the second joint 
being almost as long as the third, which is short and wide ; the palpi are long, hairy, 
and dilated at their extremities ; the thorax and abdomen are indistinctly striped ; 
the latter is very narrow, and thickly clothed iwith long hairs ; the hind femora are 
very hairy, but the hind tibise are bare on their inner sides. These remarks apply to 
the male, I do not know the female. 

Very rare. 

P. HISTEIO, Zett. 

This, and the two following species, are peculiar by having the hind tibi» of the 
males ciliated along the whole length of their inner sides with short erect hairs op 
bristles. The present fly, which is considerably larger than either of the two fol- 
lowing (it being from 7 to 8 mm. in length) has the arista decidedly pubescent ; the 
thorax whitish-grey, marked with a black central stripe (bifid in front), and with 
two wide, irregular lateral bands. The scutellum has the edges, and sometimes the 
centre, marked with brown. The abdomen is oblongo-conical, with the apical seg- 
ment small. It is marked with a narrow, black, longitudinal stripe, as well as with 
black transverse lines. The wings have the external transverse veins oblique and 
sinuous. The hind femora are nearly bare of hairs on their under surfaces ; and 
the hind tibiee have the bristles arranged in a double row along both their inner and 
front sides ; the bristles being of slightly irregular lengths. 

This rare species, of which I only know the male, approaches in form, and by 
its pubescent arista, to those Anthomyds placed in the genus Bylemyia, 

P. CILICEUEA, Eond. 
This little species, 4 to 5 mm. (about 2 lines) in length, is of a dark brownish- 
grey colour, marked on the thorax with three rather indistinct, wide, brown, longi- 
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tudinal lines. The abdomen is flat and tapering, having a central, longitudinal, 
black, dorsal stripe, as well as transverse dark lines on the borders of the segments ; 
the latter being only visible in certain lights. The anal segment is small and grey, 
and the sub-anal appendages of moderate size. The face and epistome are often rufes- 
cent, and are both slightly prominent ; the eyes are sub-coherent in the male, and 
widely separated in the female ; the latter having the intraocular space red at the 
fore part ; the row of bristles on the inside of the hind tibi» of the male consists of 
short rigid hairs, placed very near together, and of almost equal lengths. The female 
has the thorax of a paler brown colour, and is indistinctly striped. 

This little fly is generally distributed, and feeds, in the larva state, upon onions. 
I bred a number of specimens of both sexes last summer, from onion plants, in 
different stages of growth, which had been kindly sent to me by Miss Ormerod, as 
well as by Mr. Dunn, of Dalkeith, in consequence of their being infested by the 
maggote or larvs of Diptera, which were injurious to the onion crops. 

I have placed the A, ruflcepsj of Zetterstedt, as a synonym of P. cilicrura^ 
though Bondani thinks that it agrees more closely with A. angustifronsy of Meigen ; 
the latter species, however, has a decidedly prominent face, and Zetterstedt says of 
A.fuscicepSy " frons parum prominula." The hind tibise, again, in A. angustifront 
(a typical continental specimen of which, named by Bondani, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining), are furnished with much longer and softer hairs than those of 
P. cilicrura ; and Zetterstedt says of A.fuscicepSy " tibiee posticsB intus pube brevi 
ereota oiliatsB." I have not seen a British specimen of A. angustifrons, I formerly 
confused it with P. cilicrura. 

P. TEICHODACTYLA, Eond. 

This species very closely resembles P. cilicrura, but is usually rather smaller, of 
a lighter grey colour, and has the .thorax less distinctly striped, being often im- 
maculate. The abdominal dorsal stripe is generally interrupted, the separate 
portions having a triangular shape. The hind tibiae of the males are armed exactly 
like those of P. cilicrura, but the middle legs present a very characteristic difference, 
the metatarsal joints being furnished on their outer sides with four or five long 
curved hairs or bristles. I only know the male. 

Gdiis little fly is not uncommon, but less frequently seen than the preceding one. 

P. FLOEILEGA, Zett. 

This species closely resembles P. trichodactyla in form, colour and design, but 
has the middle metatarsal joints of the males destitute of long hairs, and the inner 
surfaces of the hind tibi» unarmed, with the exception of having two or three short 
bristles at their upper part. It is about 8 mm. in length, has both the face and 
epistome slightly prominent, the eyes of the male contiguous, the arista bare, the 
thorax yellowish-grey, marked with three indistinct brown stripes j the abdomen 
flat, narrow and tapering, with veiy small anal and sub-anal appendages ; cinereous 
in colour, and marked with a sub-continuous dorsal stripe, which is quite straight, 
and of uniform width throughout. I do not know the female. 

Kot uncommon. 

P. laNOTA, Eond. 

This is a well-marked little species, very common in gardens and fields. It is 
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usually of a shining black colour; the males have large contiguous eyes which 
nearly cover the whole cheeks j the thorax is mostly immaculate, but in the less 
deeply coloured specimens three wide black bands may be obserred on a brown 
ground ; the abdomen is flat and tapers towards the extremity, when riewed £rom 
behind it is grey, having often a glaucous tinge, and is marked with a black longi- 
tudinal sub-continuous dorsal band, and with straight transverse lines ; the wings 
are usually somewhat fnscous, having the third and fourth longitudinal veins rather 
widely separated, and slightly divergent from each other j the external transverse 
veins are straight and upright ; the hind tibisB of the males are bare on their inner 
sides. 

The female is grey, with the thorax and abdomen indistinctly striped ; the eyes 
widely separated, and the intra-ooular space black, with broad whitish margins. 

P. CEPETOEUM, Sp, fl. 
Mcu, griseugf ihorace tuhUneato ; abdomen lineare, depressuniy cinereum, alho- 
nitente, linea dortali nigra, interrupta, signatum ; al<B clarcB ; tibia postica intvs 
parce setoscB, 

FeminUf oculis remotia, abdomine immaculato, apice acuto. 

Long, ^ et ^,6 mm. 

This species very closely resembles Hylemyia aniiquaf Meig., and has doubtless 
been confounded with it. The chief points of difference between the two species 
are, that the arista is only pubescent in P. cepetorum^ but sub-plumose in H. antiqua ; 
the abdomen is marked down the dorsum with an interrupted stripe in P. cepetorum, 
while there is a fine continuous line in H. antiqua (" ununterbrochener schwarzer 
feiner Buckenlinie *') j* lastly, the wings are mostly clear in P. cepetorum, but 
brown in H. antiqua. 

Bead : face slightly prominent ; epistome flat ; eyes of male contiguous ; an- 
tennsB of moderate length, with the arista thickened and pubescent at its base, but 
nearly bare in the middle and at the extremity. 

Thorax, with the scutellum of a light yellowish-grey colour ; the former marked 
with four indistinct pale brown stripes, and with four rows of black bristles. 

Abdomen oblong and rather narrow, cinereous, clothed with black hairs, and 
showing silvery-white reflections when viewed from behind ; it is marked down the 
dorsum with a row of elongated, narrow, triangular black spots, which form a sub- 
continuous stripe ; the anal segment is grey, small and rather pointed ; the sub-anal 
male appendages are large and hairy. 

Wings hyaline, with the third and fourth longitudinal veins nearly parallel to 
each other, and the external transverse ones straight, and a little oblique ; Calyptra 
and Halteres both pale yellow ; Legs sometimes piceous ; hind femora almost bare 
of hairs or bristles at the base of their under-surfaces ; hind tibiss of the males 
furnished with a few short bristles along the middle and upper part of their inner 
sides. The female is very similar in colour to the male ; the eyes are widely sepa- 
rated, the intervening space being red at its front part- ; the abdomen is dull grey, 
mostly immaculate, conical and pointed at the apex ; the calyptra are white, and 
the halteres yellow. 

* Meigen. 
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Thii is "par excellence" an onion fly, as all the specimens which I have seen 
have been bred from the bulbs of that vegetable. I suspect it is the same as that 
named A. ceparum by Bouch^, Meigen, and others, which has been mixed up by 
Schiner with fif. antiqua.* 

I received specimens of this species last summer from Mr. Inchbald, which he 
had bred from onions, and I also reared several myself from bulbs of the same 
onions (sent by Miss Ormerod) which produced the specimens of P. cilicrura ; the 
larvae of both species feeding together, and passing through their transformations at 
the same time. It is very interesting to add, that a short time since I received both 
males and females of this fly from Professor Lintner of Albany, U. S., which he had 
bred from onions in America, and which corresponded in all respects with my English 
specimens, with the exception of having the legs more pioeous or testaceous in 
colour. 

P. KEGLECTA, Sp. fl. 

MaSjfuscuSf pilosus ; thorace lineis quinque striato ; abdomine angusto, maculis 
trihus triangularihusy dorso signato ; alia venis tertiis quartisque longit-udinalibus 
versus apicibue paulo convergentibvs j tibiis posticis intus nudis. Long. 3 mm, 

head : eyes large, covering the cheeks, and closely contiguous ; face and epistome 
only slightly prominent ; antennce rather elongated, the third joint being three 
times the length of the second ; arista thickened along its basal third, where it is 
almost bare, but having the apical portion a little pubescent. 

Thorax, with scutellum, grey, sometimes having a glaucous tinge ; it is marked 
down the dorsum with five stripes, of which the middle and two lateral ones are the 
widest, the intermediate lines being narrow and sometimes indistinct, when only 
three broad stripes are visible. 

Abdomen narrow and pointed towards the apex, covered with numerous soft 
black hairs, and consisting of four distinct segments, of which the first is very short, 
the second longer than any of the others, and the third and fourth about equal in 
length ; it is of a dull grey colour, and marked down the dorsum with three large 
triangular black spots, the bases of which are transversely dilated opposite the upper 
margins of the second, third, and fourth segments ; the apical joint is very small 
and pointed, and furnished on its under-surface with two small lamellse, on the outer 
side of each of which a small black hook or tooth may be observed, projecting back- 
wards. 

Calgptra moderately developed, of a dull yellowish- white colour; Ealteres 
orange-yellow. 

Wings slightly nigrescent, costal spine wanting ; costal vein ciliated at the base ; 
external transverse vein straight and upright } third and fourth longitudinal veins 
diverging from the site of the internal transverse vein, for three-fourths of the dis- 
tance to the apex of the wing, and then becoming slightly convergent towards each 
other ; the third longitudinal vein reaching the border exactly at the apex. Legs, 
with the under-surfaces of all the femora, ciliated with a double row of long fine 
bristles ; inner sides of hind tibies bare. The female is unknown to me. 

This little well-marked species is generally distributed, but not common. 

« In a former part of this list I placed A. aparum, Moig., under HyUmyia tibiaria, Rond., but 
I now believe that I was mistaken in thinking that they were synonymous. ^<-^ | 
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P. EXiauA, sp. n, 

Mas J nigrescenst ooulis eoherentihus j ihorace sublineetto; ahdomine hirtuto, 

lineari, depresso, cauda incrassataj lineaque interrupta, et incisuris transnersis sig^ 

nato ; nervis iransversis suhapproximatis ; Hbiis posticis intua ciliaiis. 

Long. 2 mm. 

This little species bears a very considerable resemblance to P. ignota, the abdo- 
men being marked much in the same way ; it differs IVom it, however, by beiog 
smaller, in having the abdomen narrower and more thickened at the extremity, the 
oalyptra smaller, the third and fourth longitudinal veins nearer together and quite 
parallel, the transverse veins nearer together, and the hind tibii© ciliated. 

Becid : eyes contiguous ; face and epistome slightly prominent ; antenna rather 
short, the third joint being scarcely twice the length of the second j arista bare, and 
with an oval, shining black, thickened protuberance at its base. 

Thorax dull schistaceous-grey, with the sides paler in colour, marked with three 
or five rather indistinct longitudinal black stripes. 

Abdomen hairy, oblong, narrow, attenuated at the base and thickened behind i 
it is marked on the dorsum by a narrow, interrupted, black, longitudinal band, with 
transverse lines, and a number of small black spots round the roots of the hairs ; the 
apical segment is large, double, projecting, and of an ash-grey colour j the sub-anal 
processes are large, and consist of two pairs of lamellee, one pair projecting from the 
apex forwards, and the other pair (which are placed towards the middle of the 
belly) extending'backwards. 

Wings slightly fuscous, with the first and second longitudinal veins, as well as 
the costa, black and rather thickened ; the third and fourth longitudinal veins are 
placed rather near together, and are quite parallel to each other ; the transverse veins 
are also somewhat close, and the external one is straight and upright ; there is no 
costal spine. 

Calyptra very small, and of a brownish- white colour. Halteres yellowish-brown 
and sometimes nigrescent. Legs^ with the hind femora, famished beneath with short 
soft hairs along the basal half, and with longer ones towards the extremity j hind 
tibisB ciliated with a few bristles of irregular lengths on the middle part of their 
inner surfaces. FemaU unknown. 

I captured several specimens of this fiy at Silverdale, Lancashire, in May, 1881. 

{To be continued). 



DILAJt JAP0NICU8, n. sp. 

BY ROBERT McLACHLAN, P.R.B., &0. 

cf . Headf above, shining yellowish-testaceous, much elevated, with a median, 
longitudinal impressed line ; the three piliferous warts very large (th^ lateral onei 
the largest), the hairs yellow : face shining brownish : antenna pale yellow, about 
30-jointed, each joint, from the 3rd to about the 21st, with a strong clavate branch, 
mostly very long, but shorter towards the base and apex of the antenna ; 3rd joint 
with an inner tooth immediately below the branch ; the 6 or 7 apical jointi 
short and nearly moniliform. 
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Pronotum yellowish, with two contiguous median tubercles. Mesonotum haying 
the lobes broadlj fuscescent. Metanotum yellowish. 

Legs yellowish, with concolorous hairs j knees blackish ; a brownish mark at 
apex of tibiffi, and the under-side of the tarsi (especially the posterior) is also 
brownish. 

Wings yellowish-grey, very broad, nearly equal in form, the apices almost semi- 
circular : the anterior pair closely freckled with pale grey spots arranged in many 
transrerse series ; towards the extreme base the spots are darker, and there are the 
usual two blackish homy points, one towards the base below the first sector, the 
other towards the disc below the 1st branch of the second sector ; neuration yellowish 
with pale hairs ; second sector with four principal branches j a well-defined series 
of gradate nervules extending obliquely from below the 4th branch of the second 
sector (in addition to the nervules in the basal half of the wing) : posterior- wings 
slightly paler, without grey spots, but with the usual two dark homy points. 

Abdomen fuscescent, clothed With very long yellow hairs ; apex yellow, the 
inorassate lateral valves very thick, meeting above and below (in the dry insect), 
leaving a narrow long-oval apical cavity between them ; they are clothed with ex- 
tremely long yellow hairs. 

Expanse of wings, 24 mm. ; length of an anterior-wing, llj mm., breadth of 
same, 6 mm. 

Sahitat : Japan (Fukushima in the main Island, 28tli July, 
1881), I c?. 

Por this very interesting addition to our knowledge of the geo- 
graphical distribution of Dilar, I am indebted to Mr. George Lewis. 

In colour D,japonicu8 much resembles i>. Hornei, McLach., from 
N. W. India {cf. Ent. Mo. Mag., v, p. 239), but is larger, and the 
wings are considerably broader and more semicircular at the apex, and 
have • the markings paler ; there appears, moreover, to be an outer 
series of gradate veinlets in the anterior-wings that is not present in 
the types of Mornei, Furthermore, the condition of the abdominal 
apical cavity is strikingly different, and tliere is no trace of the su- 
perior lamina or lobe seen in Homei {cf, figure of apex of abdomen of 
Hornei, Ent. Mo. Mag., v, p. 240). 

D. Sorneiy japonicus, and no doubt Nietneri (unknown to me, cf. 
Hag., Stett. ent. Zeit., 1866, p. 296), differ from the South European 
forms in the joints of the antennsB being shorter and more dilated, 
but with much longer and stronger branches ; otherwise, they appear 
to be quite congeneric, and there is a general resemblance rendering 
specific differentiation difficult. 

D, Frestoni from S. America, and D, americanus from N. America, 
differ in their small size and in neuration, and perhaps will be eventually 
separated generically {cf. McLach., Ent. Mo. Mag., xviii, p. 55). 

Lewiaham i Zrd February, 1888. 
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DIPTERA IN ARRAN. 
BY G. H. TEBBALL. 

A fortBight in June spent in the Island of Arran gave me an 
opportunity of collecting a number of Diptera, a list of which may be 
of interest for geographical distribution. The climate of the Island 
is wonderfully mild, owing to its receiving the full brunt of the Gulf 
Stream, hence not so many northern forms occurred even on the 
mountains, as the high latitude induced mo to expect. The Flora 
especially seemed more like that of the south-west of England, as 
fuchsias nine or ten feet high with stems quite four inches thick, and 
rhododendrons by many thousands, grew in the woods about Brodick 
Castle ; delicate shrubs flourished in gardens when protected from 
deer, and laburnums, Iris pseudacorus, and a potato-field in the south 
of the Island close to the edge of the sea show the comparative 
harmlessness of the storms. The day I ascended Goatfell, the highest 
point on the Island (2866 feet), there was scarcely a breath of wind 
even on the summit, and the sea between Arran and Cantire was like 
glass, while the steamer coming from Glasgow left behind it the ripple 
of the paddlewheels visible on the calm water for four or five miles, 
Diptera buzzed on the rocks about the summit, and Goleopiera ran 
about between the stones. 

My chief attention was given to the Anthomyiidw, and I succeeded 
in getting good series of several species which I had met with before 
only at Rannoch or Braemar, some of which though common in 
Scotland, have never yet been recorded as British. Those species 
which I have clearly identified I will leave at present in the generic 
divisions adopted by Dr. Meade in his paper now appearing in this 
Magazine. 

Altogether I took between 1200 and 1300 specimens of Diptera^ 
belonging to rather more than 200 species ; I shall not attempt to 
describe any new species here, as I consider any I may have found 
should only be treated more monographically, and anj I may be in 
doubt about I have preferred not to enumerate at present. 

I made Brodick (where there is a first class hotel) my head quarters, 
but I made excursions to Lagg, Loch Eanza, Glen Sannox, Lamlash, 
Corrie, Blackwater Poot, &c!, hence I explored most of the Island, 
and the species I have identified are as follows : — 

Nemot«lu8 notatus Hamatopota pluvialis Clirysopila aurata, P. 

Microchrysa polita . ,.. holo9erioM,W\k, 

a ' • crassicorms (1) r i. • ^ • ^^ 

flavicornii ^ Isopogon brenrostni 

Bens vallate I^eptis scolopacea Hyboi sp. 

chalybeate notete Cyrtoma2sp. 
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Rhampbomyia nigiipcs (2) Machserium maritimum 
albosegineutata (2) Sympycnus annulii)e9 



genicnlata (2) 
tarsata (2) 
umbripeunis (2) 
flava (2) 
Empis tessellata 

livida 

trigramma 

▼ernalis 

•p. ? (3) 
Hilara interetincta 

maura 

sqnalens 

pruinosa 



Campsicnemns cairipes 
armatiu 
Medeteras apicalis ? (6) 
Psilopns platypteras 
Chrysogaster metallina 
Macquarti 
Cbilosia variabilis 

flavimana 

albitarsis 

cbloris 

antiqaa 

sponsa 
Leucozona lacomm 



Hemerodromia melanocepbala Melanoetoma mellina 



Gloma foscipenius (4) 
Tachypeza nubila, Mg. 

nervosa, Mg. 
Tachista annalimana, Mg. 

cimicoides, Wlk. 
Tacbydromia = Platjrpalpas, 

3 or 4 sp. 
Hygroceleutbas diadema 
Dolichopos atripes 

▼itripennit 
atratus 
lepidus 
nabilus 
discifer 
pennatuB 
popolaria 
arbanui 
■implex 
eneus 
Gjnmoptemus oupreoi 
srotos 
Tacbytrecbns notattu 
Argyra diaphana 
argentina 
leacocepbala 
Syntormon tolcipes, Mg. 

adumemuSf Lw. 
SynartbroB pallipes 
Rbapbinm longicome 
Xiphandrium fissam 

monotricbam 
appendicolatum CyDomyia mortuorum 
Porpbyropt pr»ro«iu, Lw. (6) Onesia Mpalcbralii 
tenuis, Ver. Stomoxya ttimnUna 



scalaria 
PUtycbiroi manicatus 
peltatus 
albimanui 
clypeatua 
Syrpbos 4-Iuimlatns, Scbm. 
nigricomiSf Ver. 
ohseumSj Zett. 
grossolarisB 
vitripennis 
nigritarsis ? (8) 
annulatua 
cinctus (9) 
compositamm 
punctalatns 
barbifrouB 
SpbsBropboria mentbastri 
Ascia podagriea 

floralia 
Sericomyia lappona 
Rbingia rostrata 
Eristalis borticoU 
nemomm 
arbastoram 
pertinax 
Helopbilns pendului 
Xylota segnis 
Syritta pipiens 
Sipbona Bp. 
Sarcopbaga camaria 
AtropoB 



Lacilia Caesar 

comicina 
Callipbora erytbrocepbala 

yomitoria 
Mesembrina meridiana 
Grapbomjria macolata 
Morellia simplex 

bortonim 
Cyrtoneara stabalans 
Myiospila meditabonda 
PoUetes lardaria 

albolineata 
Hyetodesia lacomm 

marmorata 
incana 
variabilis 
longipes 
ambratioa 
semicinerea 
errans 
signata 
lasiopbtbalma 
(7) populi 

Myd&a nrbana 
pagana 
impoDcta 
Spilogaster nigrinervis 
maculosa 
oonsimilis 
commonis 
Limnopbora compuncta 
sororcola 
oontractifrons 
sp. 3 or 4 
Hydropboria oonica 
Hydrotca ciliata 
oocolta 
irritans 
dentipw 
palsMtrica 
Bondanii 
meteorica 
fasdcolata 
Tricbopbtbicos imiocoa (10) 
birsntola (10) 
conctans 
Homalomyia manicota 
armata 
lepida 
Serena 
carbonaria 
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Azelia Macquarti 
Zetterstedti 
cilipes 
gibbera 
Hylemyia variata 
strigosa 
nigrimana 
Lasiops Roaderi 

ctenocnema 

Anthomyia pluvialis 

radicam 



Chortophila floccosa, Rond. 
'villij>e8j Zett. 
trichodactyla 
Scatophaga inqainata 

sqaalida (11) 
litorea 
Coelopa sp. 
Psila fimetaria 

nigra 
Palloptera nmbellataram 
Mycetophila bimaculata 
Macrocera latea 



Bibio lacteipennia 
Dilophas Tulgaris 
Scatopse inermis 

notata 
Bhyphus fenestralis 

panctatus 
Ptychoptera lacustm 
Limnobia nubecnlosa 
BhypholophuB sp. 
Tipula sinaata, F. 

giganteat Schrk. 
rufina 



NOTES. 

(1) HtBtnatopota <?raM»corww,Wahlb. — I have no doubt we haye two common and 
widely diffused species of Hamatopota in Britain. The distinction is much easier 
to the eye than to the pen, as the readiest character is the tint of the wing which 
is marbled-grey in H. crassicomis and muddy-yellowish in M, pluvialis. Very 
little can be added to Wahlberg's original distinctions, in which he says, " Differt 
statura breviori, colore intensius nigricante, nee subfusco, pictura thoracis, abdomi- 
nisque albida, nee cinerea, maculis alarum albis in lineas subcirculares magis conflu- 
entibus — Linese thoracis laterales abbreviatse et interrupts, sat distinct®, nee sub- 
continusB, obsoletiores. Maculae abdominis parv», rotundse, distinct®, nee majores, 
obsoletfiB." I have seen S. pluvialis from Lewes and Lyndhurst to Arran, and H. 
crassicomis from Sussex to Sutherland. In Curtis's British Entomology, 525, is 
figured H. italicaj from Mersey Isle, Essex, which seems distinct from the other two 
by its larger siz« and ochreous femora ; Mr. H. Vaughan gave me just such a speci- 
men from near Southend ; what species it really represents I cannot say at present. 

(2) Rhamphomyia. — The whole genus Ithamphomyia remains in a most un- 
satisfactory state, very few species being as yet well identified or described. . Of those 
I record, E. nigripes is common and well known ; Jt. Jlava, Fin., is equally well 
known though less common, the males were hovering about six feet from the ground 
in considerable numbers in a path through the plantations near Brodick Castle ; the 
other four species are not in our most recent British lists, thoi^gh S. umbripennis 
was enumerated in Stephens' Catalogue. The species I have called M. albosegmentata, 
Zett., comes very near J2. nigripes, F., but has the discal cell alike in both sexes, it 
seems very common in Scotland, and I have taken it at Lyndhurst, and at Abbott's 
Wood in Sussex ; S. geniculata, Mg., is a greyish species, with black legs and pale 
knees, the female having the legs partly feathered, I feel no doubt it is the JR. geni- 
culata of Meigen and Zetterstedt ; R. tarsata, Mg*, is a shining black species, with 
blackish legs, the male having hyaline wings with a conspicuous black stigma, in- 
crassated basal joint of hind tarsi, and large very conspicuous genitalia : the female 
has the posterior femora and all the tibise somewhat feathered ; I have taken it 
at Leigh and at Worcester ; I have no doubt it is Zetterstedt's B, tarsata, and 
probably Walker's S. longipes, as it seems to agree with a bad specimen so named 
in the late Mr. W. W. Saunders* collection; Walker says "no stigma," but I 
expect he named Mr. Saunders' specimen, and I certainly cannot put much yalue 
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upon His description ; B, umhripennisy Mg.) is a common small weak species, with 
dull black thorax (^)t brownish-yellow legs and smoky wings, the female haying 
simple yellower legs. 

(3) Empis sp. P. — I caught what I cannot doubt is a pair of a small black Empit 
at Lagg, but the male is most remarkable as one wing has not the fwk of the cubital 
yein which is the sole distinction between the genera Empis and Rhamphomyia. * 

(4) Olomajkscipennii, Mg. — ^Both genus and species are omitted from Walker, 
though mentioned in Stephens' catalogue, because they were represented in his col- 
lection by Sciodromia immacuUUa («. Walker, Ins. Brit. Dipt., iii, addenda xi). The 
genus is distinguished from Hilara by the long terminal bristle to' the antenns, 
and from Brcichystoma (to which I think it most allied) by the shorter anal cell. 
G.JkucipenniSf Mg., is the only European species, and seems widely distributed, 
though rare. The single specimen I caught was in bad condition. 

(6) In February, 1876, in my " Notes on some British Dolichopodida,** I de- 
scribed three supposed new species. When sending some specimens to Herr Kowarz 
last year I enclosed my types for his examination, and I am sorry to say all three 
species sink as synonyms. The genus Forphyrops is still an exceedingly difficult 
one, which may account for my failure there, while the JHaphorus had been de- 
scribed too incompletely. Forphyrops simplex = P. micanSf Mg. ; P. tenuis = P. 
prarosuSt Lw. ; Diaphorus dorsalis = D. melancholicuSy Lw. 

(6) Mbdeteeus. — In my "List of British Dolichopodida*^ (En t. Mo. Mag., 
ix, 71) I gave only fiye British species of MedeteruSf to which I added one in 1876. 
By the aid of Kowarz's paper on the genus in the Yerhandlungen der zooL-bot. 
Gbsellschafb in Wien, xxyii (1878), I can now enumerate the following British 
species:^ — • 

miciiceus, Lw. pallipes, Zett. flavipeSt Mg. 

apicalisj var, J., Zett. muralis, Lw. Jaculus, Mg. 

muralis, Mg. diadema, L. nigricans^ Mg. 

melanopleurus, Lw. rostraia^ F. iruncorumf Mg. 

tristis, Zett. carnivoray Fisch. 

apicalisy Zett. (?) cBneivittatus, Mcq. 

To these I expect seyen or eight more species may yet be added, and I think I 
possess at least four not enumerated aboye, but which I am not yet satisfied about. 
M. micaceus will tall under Mik's genus Oligochatus. 

(7) This synonym is giyen on the authority of a letter from Loew, but I do not 
know where Schummel described the species, nor is it giyen in Schiner's Catalogue 
of European Diptera. 

(8) Syrphus nigritarsisy Zett. P. — ^I captured one female of a Syrphus yery near 
8. latifcuciatus, Mcq. (= abbrevicUus, Zett.), but the scutellum is black haired. 
With considerable doubt I refer this to the little known S. nigritarsis of Zetter- 
Btedt ; I haye another female yery similar, which was giyen me by the Bey. H. S. 
Gbrham, who caught it at Box Hill. The species must remain doubtful until more 
specimeni can be obtained. 
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(9) Syrphua cinctus, — This speoies was not yery uncommon, and is readily dis- 
tingoislied from the commoner S. cincteUus, Zett. 

(10) Trichophthicus. — Taking this genus in the sense adopted by Dr. Meade, 
two species were common in Arran and I expect over most of Scotland, as I caught 
both at Bannoch and T. hirsutula at Braemar and also at Windermere. According 
to Zetterstedt, their first describer, both are common in Scandinavia. The two 
speoies are remarkably alike, and I failed to distinguish the females though specially 
looking out, and Zetterstedt who took both species in cop., fared scarcely better. 
The males of both are blackish, the abdomen (viewed from behind) being greyish 
with a black dorsal line ; both have somewhat smoky wings and halteres, and both 
have the hind tibies clothed in front and beneath with longish erect hairs, but in T. 
innocua the hind tibiae are nearly straight, and their apices with scarcely any noticea- 
ble spur beneath, while in T. hirsutula the hind tibice are curved and have at their 
apices behind a long conspicuous blunt spur. In T. hirsutula the abdomen is 
lighter grey, and the incisures more darkened. 

(11) Scatophaga squalida, Mg. — This species was common on the extreme 
summit of Goatfell (2866 ft.). 

The remarkable absences from this list are the whole genus Clinocera which I 
specially looked for, and above all Musca domestiea which I could not find ; I have 
no doubt it occurs later in the year, as when the house I am now living in was built 
I could not find M. domestiea in it until August. 

Sussex Lodge, Newmarket : 

December^ 1882. 



FURTHER TROPICAL NOTES. 
BT aEO. C. CHAMPION. 



Mr. W. D. Fryer's additional "Tropical Notes " (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
vol. xix, p. 59) have just reached me ; and, as they are written chiefly 
in answer to my observations on the same subject (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
vol. xviii, p. 214), I will now supplement my previous notes with a few 
more particulars of my own experiences in the 'New World. 

I think we are both equally agreed as to t^e exaggerated accounts 
usually given by travellers of the fauna of the tropical forest (of 
Central America I have read of enormous blue butterflies nine inches 
in expanse ; the species that do occur become greatly magnified in 
size), but in speaking of this part of the world, it is impossible to say 
that butterflies in particular are never found beneath the forest canopy 
(the italics are mine), and it is to these accounts of Mr. Fryer's ex- 
periences in Borneo I demurred, as not being applicable to Central 
America. 

The primeval forests of Central America are comparatively open. 
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and cannot be nearly bo dense as in Borneo ; again, even in the 
densest part, trees are constantly toppling over by the roots in the 
rainy season, or falling from decay, and, if anywhere near a village, 
the natives are frequently felling, if not for the timber, for honey ; so 
that it is not very difficult, as a rule, to find places where the sun will 
penetrate. In these openings many butterflies will be found, as species 
of NymphalicUBy Heliconiidcdy Morphidcdy &c. In the densest parts of 
the forest, I have found not a few species of SatyridcB, three species 
of Hetara (including a beautiful transparent- winged species). Toy- 
yetis, &c. These insects especially occurring about the long, upright, 
stilt-like spiny roots of various species of palms ; and, wherever the 
sun can penetrate a little, various Euptychus and other small species 
of the same family, also Leptalis, Heliconius^Mechanitis, small Lycaniday 
&c. The immense species of Caligo and BrassoUs, the Ithomia, and 
some other Jleliconiidip, Hades noctulay and many Satyridw, seem to 
avoid the sun altogether, occurring in places where it seldom, if ever, 
penetrates, and a few, especially the first-named, appear to be crepus- 
cular, flying about sunset. The splendid blue MorphoSy and the white 
M, Polyphemus (also in Guatemala), are to be found chiefly in 
openings in the forest, where they seem to sail along the pathways, 
lazily flapping their wings, seldom settling and seldom coming within 
reach of the net. 

In the rainy season (April to December), butterflies are generally 
scattered throughout the forest, but in the dry season (January to 
March), nearly all the Fieridwy Fapilionidce, NymphalidWy and Hes- 
periidce, and some Erycinidm, congregate about the banks of the nearly 
dried up rivers and streams, and one may hunt for them almost in 
vain elsewhere at this period ; the Satyrida, and most of the Seli- 
coniidcB and MorphidWy however, keep to the shady forest. In February 
and March I have seen hundreds of butterflies of very many different 
genera, Fapilio, Callidryas, Terias, Junonia, Megalura (many species), 
Catagramma (ditto), Gallicorey Adelpha, Synchloe, ColwniSy Lihythea, 
AgrauliSy Phydodes, EuhagiSy Siderone, Paphia, Apatura, many Hes- 
periidcBy &c., congregated about the river banks, both in the virgin 
forest and in the open second growth woods, or "rastrojos;" 
some of these settle for a few moments on the boulders, or in wet 
places, but always in the very hot sun, and are exceedingly difficult to ^ 
secure ; others (chiefly species of Papilio, Callidryas, Terias, Megalura^ 
and Phyciodes) congregate, 50 or even 100 examples together, in one 
little spot not a foot in circumference, and the whole of them may 
sometimes be captured by one sweep of the net. 
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In one little spot near here, the margin of a partly dried up river 
in the forest, I have captured upwards of sixty species of butterflies 
(including at least thirty-five genera), and the greater part may 
be seen, if not caught, any very hot sunny morning during the 
latter part of February and beginning of March : it is true that many 
of the species are not represented by many individuals, still, a few are 
in plenty. Though one may collect neariy every day in the year, still 
this abundance of butterflies lasts a comparatively short period, not 
longer, perhaps, than in the temperate zone ; as soon as the rains com- 
mence in April they soon disperse, yet the Pierida {CalUdryas) may 
be seen flying in troops along the river banks nearly all the year, and 
Megalura and some HesperiidcB, for several months, congregating in 
large numbers in one spot. 

I have observed in the Polochic Valley in Guatemala, at the pnd 
of the dry season (April), a similar abundance of butterflies (though, 
perhaps, not quite so many species as here in Chiriqui), some fine 
Papilios (especially a beautiful green and black species) being very 
common amongst others, and all congregated in one little spot on the 
sandy banks of the Rio Polochic. In the forests on the mountain 
slopes (3000 — 5000 feet), even in the densest places, I have taken 
HetcBTCBy Taygetis, Oa:eoschistes,BJid JiJAowt<:p, and, wherever an open space 
occurred, various Leptalis, Euterpe, Fhyciodes, Fieridm (P. tenuicomis^ 
common in Chiriqui), and Satyrida, and more rarely a I^apilio, 
Clothilda, or JBaphia, 

Some butterflies appear to avoid the forest altogether, as the 
Danaida, Anartia, Agerona, Victorina, The Acraw, various Papilio, 
and Thecla^ m&nj. HesperiidcB (JPyrrTiopyge, Eudamtis, &c.), some few 
Seliconiida, &c., but odd examples will occasionally be seen with 
forest-loving species on the banks of the river in the virgin forest, in 
the dry season. 

In Central America, an ordinary traveller will notice, I believe, 
ten times more butterflies in the dry season than at any other time of 
the year ; not, perhaps, because more species are to be found at this 
period, but because they are concentrated at every damp spot, when the 
forests are utterly dried up, and many of the trees leafless. 

One is far more disappointed with the Coleopterous fauna of the 
forests of Central America than with the Lepidoptera, The majority 
of the species, with some few striking exceptions, are very insignificant 
in appearance, and scarcely any finer than those of Europe, but this 
cannot be said of the butterflies. 

For the past month or so, few butterflies have been visible in the 
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forest, beyond the usual Morphos^ Caligos, and HetartB^ but now that the 
rains are nearly over, more species are to be met with daily, and next 
month, when the mud and water begin to dry up a little (the forest 
is little better than an immense swamp at this season), still more 
species will be found. 

To conclude, I must say I believe that such numbers of butterflies 
(of species there can be no comparison) congregated as are noticed 
by Mr. Bates and other naturalists in South America, and to 
be seen frequently in Central America in the dry season, are very 
seldom, if ever, to be seen outside the tropics ; in the State of Panam^ 
alone, there are probably more species thaii in the whole of Europe. 
I regret, in the foregoing remarks, I am only able to particularize a 
few genera, and not having any books whatever by me, have no means of 
determining species here at this moment. 

Bugabita, Chiriqui, Panami : 

November 2^rd, 1882. 



NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLBOPTBRA SINCE 1871; 

WITH NOTICES OP DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OF OTHBES THAT 

EEQUIBE TO BE OMITTED FROM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE BET. W. W. FOWLEB, M.A., P.L.8. . 
(continued from p. 201.) 

ANISOTOMID^. 

AiasoTOMA MACROPUS, Rye. 

Thifl species may be distinguished from all but A, Triepkii, by haying ite pos- 
terior femora suddenly and obliquely contracted towards the trochanter; it is smaller, 
longer, narrower, and less convex than A, TriepkiL Taken by Mr. Champion, near 
Claremont, Surrey (Ent. Mo. Mag., x, 133). 

Akisotoma bbunnea, Sturm. 

This species is entirely ferruginous, shining, with a narrow club to its oonoo- 
lorons antennflB, of which the apical joint is not narrower than the preceding ; itt 
thorax is not sinuate on each side at the base, and the stris on its elytra are fine, 
with small and closely packed punctures. Taken by Mr. Lawson near Scarborough 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 135). 

Anisotoma cubta, Fairm. 

In the same section as A. dubia, from which it may be distinguished by its 
rather longer build, the much stronger punctuation of its thorax, the sides of which 
are more contracted behind, and by the apical joint of its antennn being distinctly 
not as wide as the penultimate joint. Taken by the Rev. T. Laundy Brown near 
Norwich, and by Mr. Champion at Esher (Ent. Ma Mag., xii, 150). 
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Anisotoma sciTi, Er. 

This species apparently comes rery near A. duhiaf but its tibi© are less dilated 
at the apex, its thorax is widest at or very near the base (instead of nearer the middle), 
and thence is narrowed to the front : it is also lighter in colour. Taken near York 
by Mr. Hutchinson, and recorded, with some reserration, by Mr. Rye (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., ix, 158) ; it seems to be a doubtful species. 

Anisotoma. claticobkis, Rye. 

There is a single specimen of this species in Dr. Sharp's collection taken in flood 
rubbish near Dumfries. It is distinguished by its antennse, which are very short, 
gradually widened towards the apex, with the 4th, 5th, and 6th joints unusually 
small, and the apical joint, though short, as wide as the two preceding, which are 
very transverse (Snt. Mo. Mag., xii, 150). ^ 

Anisotoma pallens, Sturm. 

This species is readily distinguished from A. farva and A. ciliarU, the two 
others of its group, by its smaller size, the much finer and less close punctuation of 
its thorax, and by the finer punctuation of the 8tri»,and much less close punctuation of 
the interstices of the elytra, the outer margins of which are not set with short cilia. 
Three specimens taken by Mr. J. J. Walker at Deal (Ent. Mo. Mag., x, 135). 

Anisotoma lunicollts, Eye. 

Of the average size of A, caloarata \ chiefly distinguished by its strongly 
roimded thorax, of which the usual anterior angles are entirely, and the posterior 
angles almost entirely, obliterated ; it is more oblong than A. calcarata^ and its 
antennse have a smaller club. Taken by Mr. R. Lawson near Scarborough (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., viii, 203). 

Sydnohim spinipes, Qtyli. 

This species, recorded as British by Mr. Bye in Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 204, is 
afterwards given up by him, the specimen in question being only a highly developed 
male of JST. strigosut, 

SILPHID^. 

Colon JBarnevillei, Kr. 

This species, mentioned in Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 177, is apparently only an unde- 
veloped form of C. Zebei, Kr. 

Adelops TFbllastoni, Jans. 

This species must be referred to the genus Bathyscia^ Schiodte, and not to 
Adelops, Tellkampf. 

PHALACEID^. 

Phalaobus Bbisouti, Eye. 

This species is nearly allied to P. coruscttt, but differs from this species in its 
average smaller size, rather lighter coloured fore-legs, tarsi, and antennsB ; the club 
of the antenna also serves to distinguish it, being rather broader an4 not salong, 
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with the apical joint oonspicuouBly broader and shorter, and not so acuminate. 
Taken at Lee by Mr. Rye, and at Gbaresend by Mr. Champion (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
ix, 8). 

jBhalacirus Humberti, Toum. 

This insect, recognised as a good species in Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 87, is abandoned 
in Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 177, as being only a small variety of P. coruscus. 

Olibrus affinis, Sturm. 

It is probable that the insects standing in collections under this name ought 
to be referred to O. particepsy Muls., but the point does not seem quite to have been 
cleared up (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 38). 

Olibrus bicolor, F. 

This is apparently not a British insect, our insects standing under this name 
being all O. liquidusy Er. ; the true O. hicolor is a larger, rather less elongate, and. 
more convex insect. 

Olibrus helveticus, Toum. 

A single specimen of this species is recorded in Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 177 ; the 
species of the genus in many cases run so closely one into the other, that further 
oonfirmatioq of this insect seems to be required. 

NITIDULID^. 
Carpopkiltis sexptistulattis, F. 

This is a very doubtful, and probably introduced, species. 

Meligethes moeosus, Er. 

There is considerable confusion as to this species ; it comes very near M. mem' 
noniutf Er. A specimen returned to me by one of the chief British authorities on 
the genus, as not agreeing with any he possessed, was afterwards named for me on 
the continent as M. morosus, Er. ; M. morosut is rather shorter than M. memnonius ; 
but, otherwise, there appears to be very little difference between them. Mr. Rye, in 
Ent. Mo. Mag., x, 188, says that M. Ch. Brisout de Bacneville considers that M. mem* 
nonius is intermediate between M. difficilis and M. morotus, or, perhaps, a variety of 
one of them. 

Meligethes ochbopfs, Sturm. 

Allied to M, difficilis, Heer, but readily separable from all its alliet by its com- 
paratively broad and short-oval form, and stronger convexity, and especially by the 
outer margin of its posterior tibis not being rounded, but dilated in almost a straight 
line until the lower third, where it is suddenly and obliquely contracted (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., ix, 156). 

Meligethes Kunzei, Er. 

This insect seems to be a variety of M, diffidlis, rather than a separate species. 
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Meligsthes incanus, Sturm. 

This insect is of the size of ordinary M, ovatu* : it is of exactly oral outline, 
dull, closely and finely punctured, and clothed with very evident, depressed, grey 
hairs. One specimen taken by Mr. Or. B. Waterhouse in Darenth Wood, on 
Echium vulgar e (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 268). 

M, mauruSf Sturm. 

This species must be erased from our lists, all the supposed British exponentt 
of it being identical with Jf. ocatut, Sturm. (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 267). 

M. palmatus, Er. 

This species, according to M. Brisout, is the male of M. obscurusy Er. Mr. Bye 
adopts this synonymy : some authorities consider M. pahnaius to be identical with 
M. dittinctusy Sturm, a species not recognised at all by M. Brisout. 

Meligethes pictus, Eye. 

This species is conspicuous in having each elytron ornamented on the disc with 
a more or less sharply defined red spot ; its form, the serration of the tibise, and its 
long legs, also serve to distinguish it : according to M. Brisout, it is identical with 
M. mutability Bosenhauer, which is considered a variety of Jf. brevis, Sturm. (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., yiii, 74, 269). 

TROQOSITLDM. 

Trogosita mawritanica, L. 

This species must be referred to Tenebrioidesy Filler, and not to TroffotUa, 
Olivier. 

CTJCUJID^. 

CATHiLETUS ADTENA, Walfl. 

This species has been omitted from the British list, as being only an importation } 
it has, however, been taken under circumstances that would seem to show that it has 
become thoroughly naturalized, and that it has a better claim to be admitted than 
many other species. 

CEYPTOPHAaiD^. 

Oryptophagus pilosus, v. pfnctipennis, Bris. 

This variety, which has been considered a good species by some authorities, 
differs from the type in having more oval elytra, of which the pubescence is longer, 
and the punctuation coarser and not so close, especially at the base. Taken in the 
Cambridge fens, and on the Braid Hills, Edinburgh, in each case from a straw shed 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 158). 

Crtptophagus SUBFTTMATUS, Kt. 

This species resembles C. validus, Kr., being nearly as large, but narrower, 
especially in the thorax, of which the anterior callosities are more distinctly promi- 
nent. ,One specimen taken in the London district (Ent. Mo. Mag., xil, 178). 
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This species is apparentlj sjnonymous with C. populif Pajk, and, therefore, 
most be omitted. 

Cbtptophagus paballelus, Bris. ^ 

This species comes close to small examples of C. dentatuSf Herbst., but cannot 
be confounded with any other member of the genus by reason of its narrow, elon- 
gate, and parallel form. Taken in Scotch fir by Dr. Sharp and Mr. Bye, at Bannooh 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 158). 

Cryptophagus Waterhousei, Rye. 

This species is only a large and peculiar form of C. acutan^uluSf G^yll., and must, 
therefore, be omitted. 

Atomaeia badia, Er. 

Allied to A. elonyatula, Er., but is rufo-ferruginous in colour, with a transverse 
impression at the base of the thorax, and broader, and somewhat more strongly 
punctured elytra (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 74). 

Atomabia atea, Herbst. 

Allied to A.fuscatdy but is darker, with a longer, more convex, and more laterally 
rounded thorax, and stronger punctuation on the elytra, which are more acuminate 
behind in outline (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 135). 

Atomabia divisa, Eye. 

This rests as a species on a single specimen in Mr. Rye's collection with no 

locality. It is a very distinct species, nearer A. nigripennis than anything else in 

our lists, but differing from that insect in its shorter and more convex build, longer 

thorax, with a scarcely visible basal transverse depression, &c. (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 

178). 

{To he continued). 



The Yorkshire Catalogue of Lepidoptera.—For some years, Mr. Q-. T. Porritt, 
F.L.S., of Huddersfield, assisted by the leading entomologists of Yorkshire, has been 
engaged upon a catalogue of the lepidopterous fauna of that county. The work 
has now been completed, and is to appear in the " Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Naturalists' Union," and the MS. has been placed in the printers* hands by the 
secretaries of that body. The list is very complete— probably, the best county list 
ever yet published, — and includes about two-thirds of the British species, that is, 
1344 out of 2031. Full attention has been paid to the somewhat voluminous litera- 
ture of the subject, as well as to information contributed by correspondents, the 
result being a very satisfactory summary of what is at present known. — Wm. Dbni- 
iON BosBUCE, Sunny Bank, Leeds : February, 1883. 
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DESCBIPTIONS OP THBEB NEW SPECIE8 OF PAPILIO, 
BY H. GhBOSE SMITH. 

Papilio Fullebi. 

Upper-tide dark brown. Both wingt Grossed from near the middle of the 
anterior-wing to the inner margin of the posterior-wing by an irregular band of 
olivaceous-yellow spots ; five on the anterior-wing distinct, those on the posterior- 
wing confluent, intersected by the nervures. Anterior- wing with three spots towards 
the apex, the middle spot the smallest, the other two spots bifid ; a spot within the 
cell next the sub-costal nervure, and near the upper disco-cellular nervule. Posterior- 
wing with a row of ten small spots in pairs near the outer margin, and three larger 
■pots between the median nervules. All the spots of same colour as the band. 

Under-iide as above, but much paler, and tinged with red from near the centre, 
deepening towards the base. Posterior- wing with a round black spot on the pre- 
costal nervure, a black line between the costal and sub-costal nervures, and a black 
■pot at the base. Exp. 3f inch- 

Hah, Camaroons (Fuller) ; in the collection of H. Grose Smith. 

This species is between Latreillianus and JJcalegon, but is dis- 
tinct >§ from the former principally in the colour of the spots and the 
markings on both sides of the posterior-wing, from the latter in the 
situation of the spot in the cell and in the double row of spots round 
the outer margin of the posterior wing. 

Papilio Diophantus. 

Upper-side dark brown. Anterior-wing broader and not so curved on the 
costal margin as in Helenut^ which it resembles on the upper-side. Posterior-wing 
with a tail more spatulate than in P. Kelentts, and tipped with cream colour, marked 
from the costal margin to the third branch of the median nervule by a large cream- 
coloUred spot, divided by the nervures into four parts, the lowest much smaller and 
more lunular than the other three parts. 

Under-side: anterior-wing with longitudinal rays of pale brown, narrowing 
from the centre of the wing to the interior margin to a band of same colour as the 
spot. The posterior-wing has at the base of the costa, and between the costal and 
sub-costal nervures, two broad lines of red, the latter nearly twice as long as the 
former, the large spot as above continued across the wing to the inner margin by a 
narrow band of lunular spots of same colour ; there is a small spot of same colour 
at the anal angle, and another at the tip of the tail, the lunular spots between the 
nervures on the margin are more strongly marked than on the upper-side. 

Exp. 4i inch. 

Hah, Sumatra (Bock) ; in the collection o£ H. Grose Smith. 

Papilio Fobbesi. 
Upper-side dark brown, almost black, the margins between the nervures with 
lunular white spots, very narrow on the anterior-wing, much broader on the posterior- 
wing, which is without tails. Anterior-wings with longitudinal rays on each side of 
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the nerrures of light hrown, extending from the middle to the exterior margin. 
Posterior-wing with a row of three brownish-grey lunular spots between the median 
nervules, and a spot at the anal angle, aboTe which is a row of three small faintly 
marked spots of same colour. 

Under 'Me : anterior- wings rayed as above, but paler. Posterior- wing with a 
longitudinal red spot at the base, divided by the precostal nervure, which is black, 
and a small red spot below the costal nervure, a broad band of ochreous-yellow with 
a row of black spots in the middle, extending across the wing between the median 
nervules, and a small spot of ochreous-yellow beyond ; a black spot at the top of the 
band next the anal angle, three blue spots near the exterior margin from the costal 
nervure to the median nerviile. Exp. 4 inches. 

Hob. Bandang Agang, Sumatra (Forbes) ; in the collection of 
H. Grose Smith. 

This sjiecies belongs to the Memnon group, in which, however, 
there is nothing which resembles it. 

London : February, 1883. 



A marine caddis-fly. — In the report on the condition of the sea-fisheries of the 
south coast of New England, Washington, 1873, pt. i, p. 379, a phryganid larva in 
its case is noticed by me. The larva was found on the piles of a wharf at Menemsha. 
This is a bay in Martha's Vineyard Island, distant about a dozen nautical miles from 
the shore of Massachusetts. The small island has no river and no creek to speak of. 
Menemsha Bay is a real rock -pond among the rocky parts of Guyhead, connected 
with the sea. The only insects found there are the larvse of Chironomut oceanicus, 
Pack., and a larva in a case similar to that of the European Molanna ; so I recog- 
nised it at once. The larva, one-third of an inch long, was alive and in good con- 
dition. Although only one specimen was collected at the time, there is no doubt 
that it has to be considered as a marine animal, the more so as there is scarcely a 
possibility of its having been imported from fresh wat«r. As I had no separate 
copies of the paper, and as it is not likely to come into the hands of an entomologist, 
the fact has been overlooked, but Mr. McLachlan's interesting paper induces me to 
draw attention to it. — H. A. Hagen, Cambridge, Mass., IT. S. A. : January llth, 
1883. 

pyf y notes, to which Dr. Hagen refers, appeared in Ent. Mo. Mag., xviii, p. 278, 
and lix, p. 46, and were published in detail in the Journal Linnean Soc., Zoology, vol. 
xvi, pp. 417 — 422. I was not unprepared to hear that some indication of " a marine 
caddis-fly " had previously appeared. Miss Clarke, of Boston, who honoured me with 
a visit last summer (and who is an enthusiastic student of the habits of Trichopterous 
larvse), told me she thought a notice of a marine caddis- fly had been published in one 
of the American Fisheries Reports, but the information was too vague, and no 
citation of the important notice has (so for as I know) appeared elsewhere. So I am 
the more obliged to Dr. Hagen for this note. Molanna seems to me just the genus 
one might suspect of including marine species, and it is possible that the New 
Zealand genus (Philanisus) may be allied. — R. MoLaohxak.] 
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Acherontia Atropos taken cfi a bee-hive. — ^A specimen of A. Atropos was oaaght 
in the month of May, 1861, by my friend Mr. Lloyd, of Badminton, flying in the 
open daylight in front of his bee-hives, and apparently trying to enter one of them. 
He knocked it down and secured it, and finally impaled it on a large shawl pin, in 
which condition it refused to die, as he says, for several days. 

It is now in the collection of my son Robert, and, considering that he set it 
some months after its capture, and taking into accoimt the rough treatment it 
received from one who loves bees and hates their enemies, and its being left to die 
in the manner I have stated, it is a very respectable specimen of a fine female of 
Acherontia Atropos^ 

My son, who is a real lover of the science of entomology, has noticed this last 
season, that the male of Pieris rapa has a distinct scent when alive. My eldest 
boy took a specimen of C. jacobaa in my garden, almost as black as Odezia ehaero' 
phyllata, — 0. Mathbw Pbbzins, Sopworth Rectory, Chippenham : January 2'7th, 
1883. 

Sydrilla palustris and Pieris Daplidice at Cambridge. — Last July, Mr. Chas. 
K. Baker, of 72, King Street, Cambridge (and formerly master of the King Street 
Schools, in that town), was good enough to show me the collection of butterflies and 
moths formed by him in that neighbourhood some years ago. Amongst them was a 
fine specimen of Daplidice taken by him near Newmarket on the 5th August, 1868, 
also three Lcelia canosa bred from larvae taken by him at Wicken. An unset 
Noctua also attracted my attention as being a species unknown to me. This he very 
kindly allowed me to take away and identify, and a comparison with the specimen 
in the late Mr. Allis's collection in the York Museum, showed me at once that it 
was a (J Hydrilla palusfrisj a conclusion which Dr. Battershell Gill has since 
verified. Mr. Baker has been so exceedingly kind as to give me both the Bath white 
and the palustris, for which I must here repeat to him my best thanks. — A. F. 
G-BIPFITH, Sandridge, St. Albans : January SOth, 1883. 

Notes on Lepidoptera in Roxburghshire, season 1882. — The season of 1882 
appears to have been throughout the country one of the most barren, with regard to 
numbers of Lepidoptera, experienced for many years. Following a mild and open 
winter, such a result might have been anticipated, and, judging in the same way 
the two' seasons preceding, following hard winters with much snow, being very prolific} 
the obvious effect of the character of the seasons in reducing or preserving species 
is very marked. Larvse also appeared to be equally scarce during spring and 
autumn. I have repeatedly noticed a peculiar variety of the larvse of Smerinthus 
populi feeding on Populus nigra in a particular locality, each segment, excepting the 
1st, 2nd, and 12th, having a rather large, purplish blotch just above the spiracles, 
and I have kept a few pups from these for observation. The group of Noctua, 
especially during June and July, were very sparingly represented, the autumn species 
being more numerous, but very deficient by comparison with average seasons. There 
were, however, a few exceptions, a few species appearing in numbers much as usual, 
notably. Trachea piniperda, Plusia v-aureum, &c., and among Geometra, Eupitheoia 
pygmaata ; a beautiful variety of Epunda lutulenta occurs in the district, and also 
of Ypsipetes elutata, the latter having the fascia white. Excepting a few species, aU 
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the groups of Macro-Zepidoptera were rery scarce j Micros appearing not to suffer 
to the same extent, although in both groups I have added species which I had not 
formerly taken here. Among the former, Demos cotyli, bred from laryse on sloe 
and sallow, and, although scarce, it appears pretty generally distributed in the dis- 
trict. Aspilates strigillaria I found pretty commonly in one locality, and took a 
good series in fine condition, and of JEupithecia satyratay exiguatay sohrinatay and 
tenuiatay the latter very abundantly ; I also took some beautiful fr^sh specimens of 
pygmcBatay bht at that time a course of boisterous and wet weather followed, and 
although I saw many specimens they were all more or less weather-beaten, and so, 
of little value. Of Micro-Lepidoptera I took the following : Tortrix icteranay 
vihumanay Xanthosetia hamana, Argyrolepia cnicanay Amphysa gemingianay Halo- 
nota trigeminana, Spilonota sufftisana, Cnephasia poUtana, Pampluaia monticolana, 
Dicrorampha Fetiverellay Ochsenheimeria Birdellay Fleurota hicostelUiy Qracilaria 
tringipennellay Coleophora alhicostay LithocolletU Spinolellay and Fterophorus Bev' 
irami, Mr. Barrett has identified all the species enumerated. — ^A. Elliot, Laurieston, 
Jedburgh, K.B. : January l&thy 1883. 

NoTB. — I reared a fine series of B. querent y var, callunwy the larrsB being fed 
exclusively on poplar and hawthorn. — ^A. E. 

Destruction of Satumia carpini hy parasites, 3fc, — In tlie spring of 1880, 1 
collected from heather, in this locality, somewhere about fifty cocoons of Satumia 
carpiniy the most of which presented an abnormal appearance, being very much 
discoloured, others had a small hole cut out of the side of the cocoons, these being 
quite empty. The perforated cocoons have been torn open, probably, by mice, and 
the pupse extracted, being quite empty, no remains of pupa or larva-skin being visible. 
Two of the coccons contained a dead moth-pupa and a smaller rounded reddish pupa, 
being the pupa of a Musca ; and the cocoons, with a mass of maggots at the bottom, 
produced Cryptus fumipennisy and plenty of the females of Fezomachus insolenSy 
which were named by Mr. J. B. Bridgman. In one of the pupse which was not 
quite normal in appearance, were three or four rather large white larvse which I 
unfortunately destroyed. In the following July, I think, when crossing the same 
piece of heather, I picked up one or two discoloured cocdons, which, upon opening, 
I found to contain a yellowish cellular substance, from which some Diptera were just 
emerging in the perfect state. To give an idea of the extent of destruction from the 
causes mentioned, I may state that out of nearly fifty cocoons only three or four con- 
tained a healthy pupa of Satumia carpini, — ^Id. 

Entomology in the Isle of Harris y Sfc. — I spent a few days at the end of last 
September at Tarbert, in the Isle of Harris, and although the entomological results 
of my trip are very scanty, I thought that any records from so little known a locality, 
might be interesting. 

In Lepidoptera I found Leuoania impura, a dark and worn female, Larentia 
didymatay Cidaria testatay Feronea ferruganay (Ecophora pseudospreteUa, In 
Mymenoptera : Myrmica ruginodisy Bombus Smithianusy and pratorumy Fezomachus 
KiesenwetteriyfasciatuSy and (Mgilis. In Trichoptera : Molanna palpata, Anabolia 
canosay Salesus digitatusy Limnophilus marmoratus, Flecirocnemia conspersay and 
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Tinodes luridus. In Neuroptera : Potamanthus marginatus. In ColeopUra : Cora- 
bus clathratusy Geotrupes mesoleiusy Antherophagus pallens, Helohia Oyllenhali 
Pterostichus vitreus and nigrituSy Notiophilut palustrisy Trechus minutus, Wydro 
poms atriceps, Ilyhius angustior, Agabus hipustulatus^ Colgmhetes butriatuSi 
Gyrinus minutus and natatorf Calathusfuscus, &c. In Kemiptera : Gerris Costes^ 
Corixa variegata,fo88arum, var. prominulay mcesta^ Fabricii, Sahlbergi^ Salda salta- 
toria, Ulopa erica, Velia currens, &c. In Diptera : Bibio pomorue and clavipes, 
Simulium reptans, Hydrophorus nebulosus, &c. I was surprised at not seeing a honey- 
bee nor grasshopper. At Tobermory, in the Isle of Mull, I captured Gerris odonto 
gaster, Cymatia Bonsdorffl, Corixa Scotti and Sahlbergi, Cychrus rostraius, and 
Staphylinus erythropterus. On Ben Nevis I took Acidota crenata, Hylurgus pini- 
perda, Corixa sodalis and Wollastoni, Nemoura nitida. At Nairn : Hydrctcia 
nictitans, Agrotis nigricans, Eristalis pratorum and nemorum, off flowers of ragwort. 
—0. W. Dale, Glanville's Wootton, Sherborne, Dorset : February, 1883. 

Coleoptera in Kent. — In spite df the very limited time at my disposal, I managed 
to do a little collecting in the neighbourhood of Erith during the past season, and 
met with a few things worth recording. Of these, the best were Prionus coriarius, 
of which a fine male example was brought to me, and Hylotrupes bajulus, of which 
I took two specimens in close proximity to the railway station. A single example of 
Corymbites metallicus was brought to me, together with several other things of 
lesser value. 

During the early summer Chrysomela lamina was very abundant, as, rather later 
on, were also C. BanJcsi and C distinguenda ; C. BanJcsi was especially abundant, 
as, upon one occasion, I took over a hundred specimens in the course of half-an-hour. 
An old crab-shell, with a few remnants of flesh adhering to the interior, produced 
Silpha thoracica and various Histerida in swarms, and Aleoehara lata was occasion- 
ally to be found under carrion on the marshes. 

Among some things captured at Margate earlier in the year, I find a single 
specimen each of Ilyobates forticomis and Homalium Allardi. — Thbobobb Wood, 
5, Selwyn Terrace, Upper Norwood, S.E. : February, 1883. 



Benjamin CooJce died at Southport, Lancashire, on the 3rd February, aged GQ, 
Of his very early life we know nothing, but, if we mistake not, he was educated at 
the Friends* School^ at York, having had as school-fellowri several well-known British 
Entomologists, some of whom survive him. Subsequently, he was engaged in a 
house of business in Manchester, from which he retired only a few years ago. Mr. 
Cooke was a collector of all Orders of British insects, and proved himself to be a 
student of them also. Latterly his attention had, perhaps, been more concentrated 
upon Hymenoptera and Diptera. He was a frequent contributor of notes to most 
of the Natural History and Entomological periodicals for many years past ; there 
are few vols, of this Magazine without interebting notes from his pen. He was asso- 
ciated with the Entomological Society of London from the year 1865. His decease 
leaves a blank in a large circle of entomological friends and acquaintances, especially 
in the North of England. 
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ON THE SPECIES OP EUROPEAN CRAMBI ALLIED TO 
a PINELLU8. 

BY GEOBGE T. BAKER. 

Judging from experience, it \% not improbable that many collectors 
in Switzerland pass over, by mistake, some of the Cramhi allied to 
pinellus. The following short description of those European species 
which are brown or orange-brown, with a central white longitudinal 
stripe once or twice transversely divided may, therefore, be useful. 
(The transverse band excludes the margaritellm ajadfurcatellus group, 
which is reserved for another paper). 

Our group may be tabulated for convenience thus : — 

A. Longitudinal stripe divided once only. 

pauperellus, conchelltcs, pinelluSy mytilellus. 

Hue of ground unicolorous, stripe dull cream-colour . . . pauperellus. 

Ground colour more or less darkly shaded, stripe shining white... 

conchellus. 

Ground colour almost unicolorous, an oblique white curved line 
beyond the longitudinal stripe m^tilellus. 

Such curved line wanting .pinelltu. 

B. Longitudinal white stripe twice divided. 

myelins, speculalis, permufatellus, luctiferellus. 

Ground colour cinnamon, the two transverse bands oblique but 
straight, with an orange shade myellus, 

"With a brown shade speculalis. 

Hinder transverse band waved .permutatellus. 

Ground colour dark olive-brown luctiferelltis, 

PAUPERELLUs, Tr. (25 mm.). 

Fore-wings ochreous-brown, with a pale ochre or cream-coloured longitudinal 
stripe, which is of a narrow wedge-shaped form, narrowest at the base, where it 
starts from the centre of the wing and is continued nearly to the hind margin ; 
beyond the middle it is divided by an oblique transverse band of the same hue as 
the ground colour, in some specimens the hind margin of the posterior division is 
•helved o£f so as to be nearly parallel with this band. The fringe is whitish, with a 
dark dividing line. The hind- wings are uniform brown-grey with whitish fringes, 
having a dark dividing line as in the fore- wings. 

Head, palpi, and antennsB pale ochre-brown. Thorax same colour as the upper 
wings. Body as the hind wings. 

I have not taken this insect myself, but it is not uncommon in 
the Jura range, and I have also had specimens sent me from Hungary. 
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coNCHELLUS,..Scliiff. (26 mm.). 

Fore-wings reddish- or cinnamon-brown, yellowish by the inner margin, with a 
shining white longitudinal stripe, once obliquely dirided with red-brown. Tlie 
ground colour is in some specimens slightly darker along the anterior and hind 
margins of the stripe, forming a darkish curved transverse shading nearer the pos- 
terior border, which is edged by a distinct dark line. The stripe is shining white, 
and nearly reaches to the hind margin of the wing, it is divided about the middle 
by a reddish-brown band ; the anterior division is narrowly wedge-shaped, the pos- 
terior an ovate rhomb, which sometimes is a distinct rhomboid, and at others the 
angles are so rounded off as to leave an ovate spot, at the anal angle of this division 
there is a distinct tooth- The fringes are white with dark intersections, aud having 
a dark dividing line. 

The hind-wings are light brownish-grey, with a very fine dark marginal line ; 
fringes white, divided by a dark line. 

Head, collar, and central part of thorax white ; palpi brown, edged above with 
white ; antennsB brown j patagiee reddish-ochre ; and the body is of the same colour 
as the hind-wings. 

During the last week of June, 1880, my friend Dr. Jordan and I 
found this insect common at Zermatt, flying about the meadows on 
the Riffelberg, and last year it was very abundant in meadows near 
the Chalets not far from the Eindelin Glacier. 

The a. ah. rhombellus of Zeller has the posterior division of the white stripe of 
a distinct rhomboid. 

PINELLUS, Linn. (20—23 mm.). 

This is the only one of Div. A. found in England, and is accordingly well 
known. The ground hue of the fore-wings varies much in its inteinsity, from a pale 
yellow rust-colour to bright yellowish-cinnamon. As in the former species, there is 
a longitudinal white stripe, once divided by an oblique band, but the anterior wedge- 
shaped portion is much broader proportionately, and the hinder part more distinctly 
rhomboidal,its anterior margin being nearly parallel with the anterior margin of the 
wing, while in conckellua it slopes distinctly downwards. The wedge-shape part of 
the stripe is, at its termination, rather nearer the fore edge than the rhomboidal 
division, over which it appears to rise. The rhomb is bordered on the anterior and 
hind margins by a more or less distinct dark line, and its hind and basal margins are 
somewhat parallel, sloping from above downwards towards the base of the wing, but 
the anterior and inner sides somewhat diverge, owing to the posterior outline of the 
rhomb being much longer than that by the division. The ground colour of the vring 
is more or less distinctly shaded with darker brown, which is marked in the deeper 
outline of the hind division of the stripe, above the anterior margin of which there 
is a dark streak, and beyond it is a curved dark line, sometimes followed by a lighter 
one, reaching to the anal angle of the rhomboidal division which it borders. The 
hind margin is edged by a dark dotted line. The fringes are reddish, slightly in- 
tersected with dark patches, and having a dark dividing line. 
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The hind-wings are pale brownish-grey, with a fine marginal line of a darker 
hue J fringes are grey, with a faint divisional stripe. 

Head, and central part of thorax, white ; palpi reddish-brown, edged above and 
beneath by a white line ; antennae brown ; patagise pale cinnamon-yellow j the body 
being of the same colour as the hind-wings. Specimens from the Amoor country 
differ but little from our own j the ground-colour is, however, paler, the white stripe 
is generally edged above, in its entire length, by an almost black line, and the dark 
stripe above the posterior division is much more marked. 

This species can be easily recognised from the preceding by the hind divisions 
of the stripe being more distinctly rhomboidal, the wings much less unicolorous, and 
by its smaller size. 

I have not yet met with this in Switzerland. In this neighbour- 
hood it is not uncommon at Sutton Park, about 8 or 9 miles from 
here, and may generally be taken towards the end of July. 

MXTiLELLUS, Hb. (21 — 24 mm.). 

The fore-wings of this species are darker than in any of the foregoing, the 
ground-colour being ochre-brown, and the ? being decidedly lighter than the S • 
The longitudinal stripe is shining white, divided by an oblique band of the same hue 
as the ground-colour, the anterior division of which is wedge-shape and the posterior 
a rhomboid, but the anal angle thereof is rounded off so as almost to make it a 
triangle with one side curved. Beyond the central stripe, which is sometimes 
bordered above and on each side with black, the posterior division having also a 
small dark streak above it, there is an oblique curved white line reaching from the 
costa almost to the inner margin. The fringe is shining ochre-brown, with a dark 
dividing line. 

The hind-wings are brownish-grey, with paler fringes, divided by an indistinct 
line. 

Head, and central part of thorax, white ; palpi brown, edged above with white ; 
antenns and patagiae cinnamon-brown ; the body is of a similar hue as the hind- 
wings. 

This is easily known from the previous species by its darker colour, and the 
white transverse line beyond the longitudinal stripe. 

This hardy little insect prefers pine woods to meadows, and is 
found at a considerable elevation. We have taken it at the end of 
June frequently, among the pines on the Eiffelberg at Zermatt, at a 
height of about 6000 feet. 

B. MYELLUS, Hb. (22—26 mm.). 

The anterior- wings are yellowish-ochre, more or less shaded with red, with the 
white longitudinal stripe reaching nearly to the hind margin, twice divided by oblique 
bands of a reddish hue, the posterior division of which is almost linear and nearly 
parallel with the hind border of the wing. The ground colour surrounding the 
stripe on the anterior and outer margins is darker, being shaded with red, and above 
the second and tliird divisions arc two streaks of a still darker reddish-brown, the 
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upper one being shorter than the lower, and touching an indistinct light tooth just 
in front of the apex of the wing. The hind margin is darkly dotted. The fringe 
greyish-brown, with white intersections, and having a dark dividing line. 

The hind-wings are pale grey, with whitish fringes that have an indistinct 
dividing line. 

Head, collar, and central part of thorax, white ; palpi brown, bordered on the 
upper side with white ; antennae reddish-brown ; patagise pale ochre ; body of the 
same colour as the hind- wings. 

I have this very pretty species from Switzerland, and have also 
had it sent me from Heidelberg. 

This is the only one of Div. B which has been recorded as British, 
a few specimens having occurred in Scotland. Thus, in the Entomo- 
logist's Annual for 1869, p. 126, one specimen is stated to have been 
taken " near Aberdeen" and another " in Scotland," without any more 
precise locality being given. Dr. E. Buchanan White (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
viii, p. 70) mentions having taken it at Braemar, and Mr. Warrington 
records its capture at Eannoch, at p. 113 of the same volume. 

sPECULALis, Hb. (25—27 mm.). 

The ground-colour of the fore- wings is uniform cinnamon-brown, with the white 
longitudinal stripe twice very obliquely divided, above the second division of which 
is an indistinct dark streak, there is also a light tooth just in front of the apex of 
the wing j the inner edge of the wing is bordered by a narrow white stripe for about 
a third of its length from the base, the hind margin is finely dotted with black, the 
fringe being brown with white intersections, and having the usual darker divisional 
line. 

The hind-wings are brownish-grey, with whitish fringes, divided by a dark line 
as in the fore-wings. 

Head, and central part of thorax, white ; palpi brown, edged with white above ; 
the antennae and patagiae are of the same colour as the fore-wings ; the body rather 
darker than the hind-wings. 

This species is closely allied to myelluSi but may be recognised by the imiform 
brown of the upper wings, by the stripe being more obliquely divided, and by its 
larger size. 

This is again a hardy species, as I have found it up to about 6000 
feet ; it is not so common at Zermatt as some of the preceding, but 
still by no means rare, I have generally taken it in the meadows on 
the Eiffel in company with conchellus. In the third week of June, 
1880, we also took it in the Saas valley, where, on account of being 
very much shut in, we found all insects earlier than in the Visp valley. 
It is decidedly a commoner insect than the preceding species, with 
which it is so closely allied. 

PEEMUTATELLUS, H.-S. 

As 1 do not possess an example of this species, I will give a translation of 
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Heinemann's description, but must draw attention to the fact, that it is entirely 
comparative with catoptrellus, Z., which he (Heinemann) considered a good species, 
but which Staudinger and Wocke catalogue as a. ab. of speculalis. The description 
(of catopirellus) seems to be made from a single specimen taken in the Austrian 
Alps, and it agrees so Tery closely with speculalis, that it is necessary to repeat it 
here : — " Fore-wings cinnamon-brown, with a slightly shining white longitudinal 
stripe, very obliquely divided with two transverse brown lines, the hind oblique line 
and the hind division of the longitudinal stripe waved. 

" Head and thorax cinnamon-brown. 5 lin. 

" The fore-wings are narrower than in the preceding species (catopirellus, spe- 
culalis, &c.), widening less posteriorly, of a uniform pale cinnamon-brown, the inner 
margin narrowly white to beyond the middle. The longitudinal stripe likewise 
narrower, the transverse lines little darker than the ground-colour, very narrow and 
still more oblique, the posterior one, as also the hinder part of the longitudinal stripe, 
distinctly waved, in the fold rather further from the inner margin than from the 
anterior transverse line. The middle spot of the stripe with distinct angles, the 
sides towards the base and inner margin of equal length, that towards the costa per- 
ceptibly longer. The fringes a little paler, intersected with white in cells 3 to 5. 

" Austria, from the Wasrigel Alps, end of July." 

LUCTiPERELLUs, Hb. (25 mm.). 

The anterior- wings are olive-brown, much darker in some specimens than in 
others, the white longitudinal stripe is once obliquely divided, the anterior portion 
being short and narrow, and increasing but little in width, the hinder part being of 
a rhomboidal shape, the apical angle of which is very acute and the anal distinctly 
toothed, beyond this is a white curved oblique line extending from the costa just in 
front of the apex of the wing to the inner margin, the middle portion appearing in 
some specimens as almost a continuation of the longitudinal stripe ; above the pos- 
terior margin of the hind division, nearly touching the costa, is an irregular whitish 
mark ; there is also an indistinct white line between the stripe and the inner margin, 
which (margin) is bordered by a white line once interrupted for about half its length. 
The hind border is edged with black. 

Hind-wings greyish-brown, the fringes being of the same hue as the wings, with 
a darker dividing line, the upper ones being also intersected with white. 

Head, palpi, thorax, antennae and patagisB olive-brown, and the body similar in 
colour to the hind- wings. 

As the 9 differs somewhat from the cJ, it will be necessary to enumej-ate the 
divergencies, which are as follows : 

The ground-colour is paler and the longitudinal stripe wider, the white of its 
posterior division not unfrequently extending quite up to the inner margin, so that 
this edge is distinctly bordered with white almost to the transverse curved line, 
which is also wider than in the ^ , the whitish mark by the costa is larger, and is 
followed by another very indistinct one nearer the base of the wing. The fringes 
are white, with a dark dividing line, those of the anterior- wings having dark intjr- 
sections. Head, and central part of thorax, white j palpi brown, edged above with 
white. The remainder is similar to the ^ . 

I have never taken this very handsome Cramhus myself. All the 
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specimens were taken in the Swiss Alps, and I notice that Zeller in 
his catalogue of the Chilonidce and Cramhidce says they are found at 
about the line of perpetual snow, which would mean at an elevation 
of something over 9000 feet. 

a. var. luctuellus, H.-S. (22 mm.). 

The ground-colour is clear olive-brown, with the white longitudinal stripe 
widening perceptibly outwards, twice divided, the middle part of which has four 
distinct angles, the anal one being toothed ; there is also a white tooth on the costa 
in front of the apex of the wing. The inner margin is edged> with one interruption, 
with white for about two-thirds of its length, and the hind margin bordered by a 
dark line. 

Hind-wings brownish-grey j fringes dirty white, with a dark dividing line, those 
of the fore-wings being intersected with white. 

Head and palpi brownish ; antennae and patagiss olive-brown ; body similar to 
the hind-wings. 

I have described these in their order according to Staudinger*s 
catalogue, but it seems to me that the correct position of luctiferellus 
is immediately after mytilellus, as its white stripe is only once divided, 
and it has the white curved oblique line beyond as in that species, and 
the ground-colour is also more similar to mytilellus. 

Again, its variety luctuellus has the stripe twice divided, so that 
this species evidently forms the connecting link between those Gramhi 
that have the longitudinal stripe once divided, and those that have the 
same with two divisions. 

Augustus Koad, Edgbaston : 

January 3rd, 1883. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LARVA OF PAMPRILA LINEA. 
BY WILLIAM BUCKLEE. * 

Of this long-wished-for larva I had the great pleasure to receive 
six fine examples on the 11th of last June, from Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, 
who, most kindly mindful of- my desiderata when finding himself at 
their locality in the eastern division of Sussex, on the evening of the 
9th, succeeded in sweeping them from Holcus lanattis, a very soft 
pubescent grass, with which they assimilated both in colour and 
texture most remarkably well. 

They had evidently done moulting, and continued feeding well on 
the above-mentioned grass from seven to fourteen days, and seemed 
rather to prefer it to Br achy podium aylvaticum, another soft-haired 
grass, which they also ate freely enough while the experiment sug- 
. gested itself to me, during a part of the time, from the circumstance of 
my having a few years ago gathered some of it containing, quite by 
chance, a spun-up pupa, that shortly after produced this butterfly. 
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Their movements were very sluggish, and after eating a con- 
siderable quantity of food, they very slowly began one after another 
to enclose themselves within two, or sometimes three leaves of the 
grass, joined together longitudinally by lacing or spinning, with white 
silk, the edges more or less close to each other, and became completely 
hidden ; the earliest spun itself up on the 18th of the month, another 
on the 20th, and the others during the next three days. 

The perfect insects, full-sized specimens, were bred on the 15th 
and 16th of July following. 

The full-grown larva is 10 lines in length, its general figure of 
moderate substance, is stoutest in the middle of the body, and tapers 
a little from the thoracic segments towards the head, which is globular 
and projecting, larger than the second segment which is remarkably 
small and short; it tapers also gradually on the last four or five segments 
when seen from above, and when viewed sideways the back then appears 
to be slightly arched and sloping gradually to the anal flap, and this is 
a trifle flattened and rounded off behind ; the belly is flat and the legs 
are all well beneath it and rather short ; the segmental divisions are 
very delicately defined, also most particularly the sub-dividing trans- 
verse wrinkles, which by no means arrest attention unless diligently 
sought for : in colour the head is of a rather deeper green than that of 
the body, and rough with minute points, the upper lip of a pinkish hue 
is smoother and deeply channelled, the ocelli black ; the body above is 
of a tender and delicate light green ground-colour, without any gloss, 
and on the thoracic segments the skin is besprinkled with black points 
of extreme fineness, so that they do not affect the delicate colouring 
of the green ground ; the dorsal stripe is the darkest marking of green, 
and is very narrow on the second segment, and from thence uniformly 
wider until near the end where it becomes very gradually attenuated 
on the anal flap ; this dorsal stripe is of a darker, rather bluish-green, 
having a stoutish line of paler green running through the middle, and 
bordered outside in stronger contrast by a stout line of still paler green 
than the ground ; the sub-dorsal line is of the same pale green but 
thinner ; below, at a little distance, the trachea shows partly through 
the skin and on it can be discerned the rather prominent reddish 
flesh-coloured spiracles ; below these again, at a little distance, follows 
an inflated paler stripe of almost creamy-whitish, extending round the 
anal flap, which often hides the belly and legs from view when the 
larva is in repose, but at other times, when examined beneath, these 
are seen to be wholly green, excepting a transverse patch of white on 
front of the ventral surface of the eleventh and twelfth segments., 
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On tearing open the coarse reticulation of white silk whicli held 
the leaves together, and formed a lining to the oblong puparium an 
inch and a quarter long, I found the pupa itself to be of the length 
of 8i lines and very similar in form to that of its congener Actaon* 
having the end of the trunk lying free from the abdomen, held in 
position, head upward, by an oblique cincture behind the thorax, and 
the anal tip secured by a fan-like spread of fine hooks at the extremity 
fixed in the silk lining, but the head had the frontal tapering beak 
shorter and more bluntly pointed, the colour then was the same light 
green as that of the larva, of which the paler lines could still be 
faintly traced. 

Emsworth : March lOth^ 1883. 



A NEW BEITISH SPECIES OF CRABRO—C. KOLLARI, DAHLB. 
BY EDWAED SAUNDEES, F.L.S. 

Mr. Billups has been fortunate enough to capture two males of this 
interesting species near Headley, and I find a male in my own collection, 
which was originally in Shuckard's, mixed with G. interruptus^ De 
Gt,y=LindeniuSy Shuck., but without note of locality. It very closely 
resembles interruptus, and the other yellow-banded species, but may 
be easily distinguished by the sculpture of the mesothorax, which is 
strigose behind and at the sides, but punctate in front across the 
middle, whereas, in inferrupfus, it is transversely strigose in front ; 
from the other yellow-banded species the male may be known by its 
simple antennae and tarsi and the sculpture of the thorax. The ? 
has not yet been taken in this country, so far as I know, but Dahlbom 
says that it agrees with the (J in sculpture ; both sexes are rather 
smaller than inferrupfus : it may be briefly characterized thus : 

Crabro Kollari, Dahlb., Hym. Eur , i, p. 415. 

Head and thorax black, mandibles piceous at the apex and bifid, the teeth 
rather shorter than in interruptus. AntennsB simple, basal joint yellow, with a black 
line above. Prothorax with two yellow spots. Mesothorax punctured, with strise 
diverging from the base, which leave a space on the anterior margin, which is simply 
punctured, and in which are two short carinsB originating from the anterior margin. 
Wings darker than in most species. Abdomen with lateral spot on the 2nd to 4! h 
segments, and an entire band on the 5th and 6th, apex of the 5th and 6th and the 
entire 7th dark. 7th segment simple, not deeply impressed longitudinally as in 
interruptusy beneath brown, shining ; legs with the femora spotted with black 
behind, the posterior pair entirely black ; tibisB more or less spinose. 

_ , , , TT m . Length, 10 mill. 

Holmesdale, U pper Tooting : 

14>th March, 1883. 

* Vide Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. x, p. 87. 
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NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLEOPTERA SINCE 1871; 

WITH NOTICES OF DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OF OTHEES THAT 

REQUIRE TO BE OMITTED FROM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE BEV. W. W. FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 
{continued from p. 233.) 

LATHRIDIID^. 
LatJiridius pint, Mots. 

This is synonymous with L. lardarius, De Q-., and, therefore, must be erased. 

Lathridius angulatus, Mann., and L. angusticollis, Humm. 

There seems to be great confusion with regard to these two species : most col- 
lections contain plenty of eo-called L. anffusticollis, but not a single specimen of L. 
angulatus. One specimen of the latter is mentioned in Ent. Ann., 1867, 100, 
as in Mr. WoUaston's collection: it would seem, however, that in reality i. 
angulatus is a common British species, and that L. angusticollis is doubtfully 
British. The true L. angulatus is easily recognised by its elytra being studded with 
silky upright hairs arranged in rows, while L. angusticollis has glabrous elytra j 
traces of pubescence may be observed on quite fresh specimens, but this presents 
quite a different appearance to the pubescence of L. angulatus^ which is very marked. 
M. Belon, of Lyons, who has kindly helped me with this point, says of some sup- 
posed type specimens of L. angusticollis (given me by one of the leading British 
Coleopteristfi), that they are most certainly L. angulatus ^ and he also says that he has 
received several specimens of L. angulatus from England, among them one wrongly 
named L. angusticollis. I have examined a number of supposed specimens of this 
species, and have not been able to find a single specimen of the true L. angusticollis 
among them, nor do I know of one in any collection with which I am acquainted. ' 

Lathridius undulatus, Mots. 

This is synonymous with L. angulatus, Mann., and must, therefore, be omitted. 

Coninomtis constrictus, Humm. 

This species seems to come almost too near to C. carinatus to be retained as 
separate (L'Abeille, 249, 57). There seems to be only one British specimen known : 
this is in Mr. Rye's collection. 

Enicmus minutus, Linn. 

This very variable species seems to cause great confusion : there is a large dark 
form with almost quadrate thorax, which certainly seems to be a distinct species, and 
a short while ago I received a very curious minute form from Mr. Billups. M. Belon 
has corroborated both these forms as belonging to E. minutus ; the great variation of 
this and other species of the Lathridii accounts for the numberless species that have 
been made and demolished by different authors. 

COBTICABIA OBSCUBA, BHs. 

Allied to C. terrata, Payk., from which it differs in its rather larger size, and 
flatter and lees oval build ; it has a larger club to its antennsB, and the sides of tlie 
thorax are less rojinded ; the elytra have very light punctures and striae. Taken by 
Mr. Rye and Mr. Champion in Richmond Park, 1871 (Ent. Mo. Biag., vii, 27'4). 
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Gorticaria linearis, Payk. ? 

I hare two CorticaricB from Mr. Matthew's colleotion, which M. Belon has 
returned to me as unknown to him, but as near C. linearis. The species belonging 
to this group are yery numerous, so I am unable at present to say which these two 
insects belong to. 

Melanophthalma Wollastoni, Wat. 

This insect (which occurs in abundance at Mablethorpe, where it was first taken 
by Mr. Wollaston) is apparently a variety of M. transversalis, Gyll., which is a very 
common insect on the continent, as it is here. 

BTEEHID^. 
Stncalypta hibsfta, Sharp. 

Closely allied to 8. setigeraf 111., but with much more coarsely punctured thorax 
and lighter coloured antennse and legs ; the erect setae are longer, thinner, less clubbed, 
and lighter-coloured, and the depressed scale-like hairs on the thorax, are much 
longer (Ent. Mo. Mag., yiii, 151). 

PAENID^. 

Paenus stbiatellus, Fairm. 

This species may be readily distinguished from its allies by its much smaller size 
and the strong punctured striae of its elytra. Taken by Dr. Power, at Norwich, and 
by Mr. Champion, at Chobham (Ent. Mo. Mag., xiy, 70). 

LAMELLICOENIA. 

There has been considerable confusion as to the synonymy of 
Oeotrupes stercorarius and its allies : the following appears to be the 
probable solution of the difficulty : — 

G. spiniffer, Marsh., = O. sfercorarius, Erichs., = G. mesoleius. Thorns. 
This species has the abdomen longitudinally smooth in the middle. 

G. stercorarius, Linn.,= G. putridaritis, Erichs. 

This species has the abdomen entirely punctured and pubescent. 

G.foveatus, Marsh., Steph. 

This is probably a myth j or, if anything, it is, perhaps, a hybrid between the 
above (Ent. Ann., 1874, 96). 

Geotbupes PTBBN-ffius, Charp. 

Allied to G. vernalis, L., but differs from it in being more shining, and narrower 
in proportion to its length, and in haying the hinder angles of the thorax less obtuse 
and rounded ; in the ^ the teeth on the under-side of the tibiae are five or six in 
number, instead of being at least eight, as in G. vemalis ; the thorax is visibly 
punctured on the sides only (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 10). 
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Aphoditts niger, Panz. 

The supposed British examples of this species are only specimens of A. pla- 
ffiatusj L., without the red markings on the elytra, so the species must be erased from 
the British list. 

Aphoditjs melanostictus, Schupp. 

This species comes near A. inquinatus^ Fab., but, as a rule, is conspicuously larger 
with more developed limbs ; it has the sides of the thorax entirely reddish-testaceous, 
and the markings resemble yery closely those of A. tessulatusy Payk. Taken by 
Mr. Chappell in the Manchester district, and recorded by Mr. Rye (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
XV, 280). 

PSAMMOBIUS POBCICOLLIS, 111. 

This insect has already been inserted in our lists (Ent. Ann., 1865, 70) on the 
authority of a single example in Mr. Kirby*s collection, mixed with P. aulcicollis j 
it was, however, struck out, but must again be inserted, having been found in small 
numbers at Whitsand Bay, Cornwall, by Mr. J. J. Walker (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 62 
and 108). It is larger than P. sulcicollis, with scarcely any trace of oblique ridges, 
and no large punctures, at the back of the head ; it has a more ample thorax, and 
more strongly sulcated elytra, which are more coarsely punctured. 

BTJPEESTIDiE. 

Trachyg nanus. Fab. 

The insects that stand under this name in our collections are not T. nanus, Fab., 
but T. pumila. 111., and the latter name must be substituted for the former (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., xii, ! 



EUCNEMID^. 
Thboscits cabinifrons, De Bonv. 

This species somewhat resembles T. dermestoides, L., from which it may be dis- 
tinguished by its eyes being divided considerably beyond the middle by a narrow 
homy plate, by its thorax being (in the male at least) flatter, and very suddenly 
sinuously contracted towards the front from the lower third j by its more acuminate 
elytra and less stout tibiae. Taken by Mr. Wollaston, Mr. Matthews, and others. 
I have received it from Mr. J. J. "Walker (Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 135). 

Cerophytu/m elateroideSy Latr. 

The specimens on which this species rests are so few and so doubtfully authentic, 
that it had better be omitted. Dr. Power, who posesses one of the specimens, en- 
dorses this opinion. 

ELATEEIDiE. 

Cabdiophoetjs bttfipes, Fourc. 

A single example of this insect was taken by Mr. John Dunsmore in 1875 on 
Corkendale Law, the highest peak in Benfrewshire. It is smaller than C atellus, 
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shining black in colour, finely pubescent, with the antennsB entirely black, the femora 
and tibiae reddish-testaceous, and the tarsi pitchy, with the base of each joint and 
the claws red (Ent. Mo. Mag., xii, 227). 

Synaptus filifobmis, Fab. 

This genus was accidentally omitted by Dr. Sharp ; it comes between AgrioieM 
and SericosomWy and may be at once distinguished by its third tarsal joint having 
a large membranous appendage beneath, which corers the fourth joint, which is 
yery small. 

DASCILLID^. 

Microcara {Helodes) Bohemanni, Thorns. 

This is now regarded as a variety of M. lividaj and not as a separate species ; 
it is smaller than the type, with the side margins of the thorax more raised, and less 
evident costse on the elytra j it is also rather lighter in colour (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 154). 

Cyphon palUdiventris, Thorns. 

This is apparently the female of C. nitidulus, Thorns., and cannot, therefore, be 
retained as a separate species (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 154). 

Cyphon punctipennis, Sbarp. 

Allied to C. variabilis, but shorter, broader, and more convex, and distinguished 
from all the varieties of this species by its extremely short, fine, and scanty pubes- 
cence ; its elytra also are more sparingly punctured generally, although more closely 
punctured at the base. Dr. Sharp says that this is the species referred to in his 
Catalogue as C. nigricepSy Thorns., but that it is quite distinct from this. It has been 
taken at Rannoch and one or two other Scotch localities. Dr. Power has a long 
series of C. nigriceps which are certainly not C. variabilisy and perhaps are the true 
species. If they are identical with C. punctipennis, in all probability C. nigHcep* 
will have to be omitted from the British list (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 155). 

MELYEIDiE. 
Dasytes NIGER, Linn. 

This very distinct species differs from all the others of its genus in having its 
thorax transverse, and its elytra very finely and closely punctured, and in its black 
colour. Taken by Mr. Champion, myself, and others in the New Forest (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., viii, 84). 

LYMEXYLONIDJE. 
LiMEXYLON NAVALE, Linn. 

This genus differs from Hylecaetus in having longer antennsB ; its anterior cox® 
are approximated instead of being far apart, and it has six ventral segments, and not 
seven, like its kindred genus. Taken in Cheshire by Mr. Sidebotham and also by 
Mr. J. Chappell, who has been most generous in distributing it to collectors (Ent. 
Mo. Mag., ix, 158). 

{To he aontinued). 
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ON TWO OF THE SPECIES OF GELECHIA WHICH FREQUENT 
OUR SALT-MAESHES. 

BY H. T. STALNTON, T.B.S. 

Professor Zeller, in 1843 (Stettin, ent. Zeit., 281—283) pointed 
out how it might so chance that an author should begin by describing 
an insect from one species, and then, a few years later, add some 
finishing touches to his description from a totally different species ; 
for he showed us very clearly that Linne, in 1746, in the Eirst Edition 
of the Fauna Suecica (before names were yet given) correctly described 
our present Flutella cruciferarum, with " Habitat in Hortis oleraceis," 
and " volitat juxta terram," but in the second edition of the Eauna 
Suecica (1761) with the name ^^ XylostelW came the new habit: 
" Habitat in LonicercB xylostei foliis," and the total o&ission of the 
" Hortis oleraceis" and the " volitat juxta terram," slight verbal 
omissions and alterations in the description also tending to show the 
new bias in the author's mind. 

Six years later Linn6, in the 12th Edition of the Systema WatursB, 
continued the " Habitat in Lonicera xyloBteo^^ but added "in Cheiranihi 
floribus.'* The description, however, is so touched up and altered as 
to apply solely to the insect long known as harpella, Hiibner, dentellay 
Eabricius, &c., and for which I have myself preferred to retain the 
Linnean name of xylostella, leaving for the " kitchen-garden insect, 
which flies near the ground" the more appropriate name suggested by 
Zeller, in 1843, of cruciferarum. 

"We seem in the process, which must have passed through the 
mind of Linne, to see a new form of evolution of species ! 

I have been led to the foregoing reflections by finding myself 
rather in a difficulty, when seeking to ascertain which of two coast- 
frequenting species of Gelechia was the original instahilella. 

It is now 37 years since Douglas wrote the description of 
Anacampsis instahilellay which appeared in the Zoologist for 1846, p. 
1270. We there read that " this insect was by no means uncommon 
on the salt-marshes, near St. Osyth, Essex, in July, but when they 
rose from the herbage the wind blew bo strongly, that it was no easy 
matter to catch them. It is a species that varies exceedingly both in 
colour and marking, but none of the varieties approach any hitherto 
named species." 

In my volume of the Insecta Britannica (published in 1854) 
appears, at p. 126, the additional information " Mr. Douglas bred this 
species last autumn from larvsB he found at Brighton, in August, feeding 
on Salicornia herbacea and Chenopodium maritimum,'^ and, in the 
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Entomologist's Annual for 1855, 1 announced I had bred " Gtlechia 
instahilella from larvaB mining the leaves of Atriplex portulacoidesy 

So far, I believe, only one species had really been under con- 
sideration, but in the Entomologist's Annual for 1856, p. 52, we are 
informed that " Mr. Shield bred this insect" [instahilella] " from larvae 
found early in April, near Dublin, mining the leaves of Plantago 
maritima,'^ and I am now of opinion that this P/«7i#a^o-feeder is a 
distinct species. 

Unfortunately, I seem to have looked upon these specimens from 
Plantago maritima as so essentially representing instahilella ^ that I 
insensibly modified my idea of that species, and when, in May, 1858, 
Mr. Thomas Boyd sent me some Gelechiae from Cornwall, of which he 
had found the*larvaB in the flower-heads of Beta maritima^ I described 
them as a new species, under the name of ocellatella. My impression 
now is, that these were nothing but Gelechia instahilella^ as described 
by Douglas, from specimens on the Essex coast. 

The insect, in accordance with its name, varies exceedingly in 
colour, from ochreous to grey, and varies nearly as much in its markings, 
the black spots, which are generally present, sometimes disappearing 
altogether. In the spring of last year I had, through the kindness of 
Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, an opportunity of breeding a considerable 
number of specimens, Mr. Fletcher having found the larvae in some 
plenty in Shoreham Harbour, Sussex, mining the leaves of Atriplex 
portulacoides. As late as last November I was consulted by Mr. 
Harwood, of Colchester, as to some Oelechice he had bred from Suceda 
fruticosa, and I then referred them to ocellatella, and pointed out 
wherein they differed, as I said, from " the true instahilella ;" I now 
hold the opinion that these specimens from Suceda fruticosa were 
themselves the true instahilella, of which the name ocellatella must 
now sink as a synonym. 

The unfortunate insect, which has for years been my idea of 
instahilella, and which Mr. Threlfall breeds from the roots of Plantago 
maritima, now finds itself nameless ! I believe it has not been observed 
to feed on any other plant. Mr. Shield bred it from the leaves (and 
I have a figure of Mr. "Wing's representing a plant of the Plantago 
maritima with a Z^ff/* mined), but Mr. Threlfall assures me that he only 
breeds it from the root (see Ent. Mo. Mag., xv, p. 89). 

"On May 13th, 1877, 1 collected roots of sea-plantain on the banks 
of the river Wyre, for larvae of Gelechia instahilella, which mine in 
the roots, and as far as present observation goes not in the leaf or stem. 
From these emerged about a dozen images of G. instahilella in July." 
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For this now nameless insect I would propose the name of 
Gelechia plantaginella. 

Flantaginella is a larger and broader-winged insect than insta- 
bileUa, it generally expands rather over 7 lines, instahilella rarely 
reaches 6i lines, and some small specimens which Mr. Jenkinson 
obtained in the Scilly Isles, are considerably under 6 lines. In 
plantaginella the apical nervures of the anterior wings are generally 
more or less distinctly indicated as grey streaks on the brown ground- 
colour. The pale sub-apical spots are much more faintly expressed 
than is often the case in instahilella, for I must admit that this latter 
species is very variable in that respect. Beyond the pale sub-apical 
spots we generally see in plantaginella about 8 black spots round the 
apex of the wing ; even this character is, however, not constant, as I 
have specimens of plantaginella without them, and I have some of the 
paler specimens of instahilella which show them indistinctly. In both 
species we see occasionally a dark streak from the base down the centre 
of the wing. 

The larva of plantaginella should differ essentially from that of 
instahilella, having the head and second segment blacky whereas, in the 
larva of instahilella, the head is pale yellowish-brown and the second 
segment pale greyish-white. Moreover, the larva of plantaginella 
shows no trace of the four dull reddish interrupted lines along the 
back, which we see in the larva of instahilella, 

Eeferring to vol. 2 of the "Manual of British Butterflies and 
Moths," p. 340, the descriptions of the imago there given of ocellatella 
and instahilella both refer to the same species — ocellatella representing 
a more ochreous specimen, and instahilella a greyer specimen of 
instahilella ; but the two larvae there described are those of the two 
distinct species, that described as the larva of ocellatella being really 
the larva of instahilella (of which ocellatella is merely a synonym), but 
that described as the larva of instahilella is really that of plantaginella. 

The larva of instahilella seems to feed indifferently on any salt- 
marsh plants of the Natural Order Ghenopodiacece, having been found 
on Salicornia herhacea, Suceda Jruticosa and maritima (Ghenopodium 
maritimum, Sowerby), Beta maritima and Atriplex portulacoides. 
Mr. Threlfall mentions (Ent. Mo Mag., xv, p. 89) having bred this 
species from larvae "mining the leaves of Aster tripolium,^^ Should this 
be confirmed, I should suspect the larva to be altogether polyphagous. 



Mountsfield, Lewisbam : 

March lOth, 1883. 
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SIMULIUM FEEDINa UPON CHRYSALIDS. 
BY DB. H. A. HAGEN. 

In Colville Valley, "Washington Territory, July 24:th, I had the 
chance to observe the destruction of the pine trees (P. ponderosa) by 
the caterpillar of a butterfly {Pieris menapia). The details will be 
published in the Proc. Boston Nat. Hist. Soc. Small flies were very 
numerous around the chrysalids and caterpillars ready for pupation. 
These flies were so eager and so little shy, that they could be almost 
taken with the hands. They proved to be the "black fly" {Simulium). 
There is scarcely any doubt, that they live on the defenceless chrysalis, 
probably sucking the tail, as I found among the alcoholic specimens 
some flies still hidden in the dense tail-silk. The fresh chrysalis is 
rather lively. One on a young shoot of pine made the most convul- 
sive motions, when only a leaf was touched. The end of the tail 
would be just the spot most difficult to defend against disturbance 
from an enemy. Perhaps, the curious fact that the numberless chry- 
salids in the crevices of the pine trees were all hanging down, instead 
of being erect and kept in this position by a thread around the body, 
may be the consequence of the constant attacks by the^e flies. The 
threads may have been finally broken by constant convulsions. The 
circumstance that a large number of the chrysalids were dry and dead 
without containing parasites, speaks in favour of the supposition, that 
they have been emptied by the constant sucking, of Simulium. It is 
generally accepted, that Simulium lives only on warm-blooded animals. 
But it is obvious that these millions of little flies would, in this case, 
have no chance of food. Large animals shun as much as possible such 
places where Simulium swarms in the day time, and smaller animals 
are certainly not so common as to be sufficient for their food. If it is 
accepted that Simulium can live on insect-blood — and there is, indeed, 
no reason to doubt it — at once their existence is easily understood. 
May this not be the same with mosquito females ? The species of 
Simulium seems to be identical with the common New England " black 
fly," but as this species is still undescribed, a detailed comparison has 
to be made to decide about the identity. It was, indeed, wonderful, 
that our whole party of five men and eight horses were not molested 
at all by the flies on those places, though they were more than annoy- 
ing in other places where the butterfly was wanting. The seemingly 
strange assumption that Simulium may feed on caterpillars and chry- 
salids is corroborated by the discovery that Fulex irritans feeds upon 
caterpillars (Entom. xv, p. 70). The stomach fluids of the fleas were 
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found by Mr. Boden transparent, and not red in colour, as wlien they 
have fed upon mankind. Those larvae which had been attacked by the 
fleas appeared to pine away and die. 

Perhaps, Acrma Thalia^ in Brazil, and A. Vesta, in the Himalaya, 
are attacked in the same manner as P. menapia. Of both I have 
received very large numbers, collected at Cantagallo and Kooloo. 
The chrysalids were bundled together, as in P. menapia, and also 
partially dry — perhaps, from the same cause. 

Cambridge, Mass. : 

February, 1883. 



ON SOME AUSTRALIAN PHYCIDM. 
BY E. MEYEICK. 

It seems advisable to publish at once the following additional notes 
to my list of Australian Phycidce, in view of M. Ragonot's forthcoming 
monograph of the group. 

Zophodia ensiferella, Meyr. The ? has the fore-wings narrower, 
paler, and redder than in the ^ , the hind-wings whitish instead of 
grey, and the abdomen very elongate and curiously depressed 
posteriorly. 

Cateremna leucarma, Meyr. The larva forms true galls on shrubs 
of Eucalyptus oleosa ; the galls are long, irregularly cylindrical, appar- 
ently formed of a metamorphosed cluster of leaves. 

Salehria gj/psopa, n. sp. 

<y 9 . 17 — 21 mm. Head dull white. Palpi whitish, sprinkled on sides with 
dark fuscous ; maxillary tufts of S ochreous. Antennae grey, annulated with paler. 
Thorax white, sprinkled with dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior 
tibisB dark fuscous, apex whitish j middle and posterior tibiae whitish, sprinkled with 
dark fuscous, with a dark fuscous sub-apical ring; all tarsi dark fuscous, with 
whitish rings at apex of joints. Fore-wings elongate, narrow, gradually dilated, 
costa nearly straight, arched towards apex, hind-margin obliquely rounded j white, 
irregularly clouded with pale ochreous, and irrorated with dark fuscous ; first line 
oblique, slightly curved, double, dark fuscous, enclosing a whitish line, forming a 
white spot on costa, inner edge broadly dark fuscous, deepest towards costa, outer 
edge slender, broken or indistinct ; an elongate dark fuscous suffusion along middle 
third of costa j a black dot in disc beyond middle, situated on lower margin of a 
short, longitudinal, clear, white streak ; second line double, dark fuscous, enclosing 
a whitish line, margins well-defined, faintly dentate, shortly angulated inwards above 
middle, outwards in middle, and again inwards above inner margin, posterior edge 
broader and more suffused towards costa ; hind-margin suffusedly dotted with dark 
fuscous; cilia whitish, with four irregular fuscous-grey lines. Hind- wings pale 
ochreous-grey, with a suffused dark fuscous hind-marginal line ; ciiia whitish, wilh 
a fuscous-grey line near base. 
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DifPere from all the other Australian species of Salehria (except, perhaps, 8, 
digrammellaf Meyr., which I have not been able to examine in this particular), in 
having vein 3 of the hind-wings rising from the angle of the cell, and not from the 
stalk of 4 and. 5 ; also distinguished by the white ground-colour, and sharply 
expressed transverse lines. 

Taken very commonly in October near Adelaide, in salt-marslies, 
amongst Salicornia australis and Gotula coronopifolia ; also at Port 
Wakefield, South Australia. 

Ttlochabes, n. g. 

Tongue moderate. AntennaB of ^ dentate, finely ciliated, with a 
large tuft of scales in sinuation at base. Maxillary palpi in (J long, 
filiform, with two separate, very long, terminal hair-pencils; in ? 
short, filiform. Labial palpi moderate, curved, ascending, terminal 
joint short. Fore-wings with 11 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 7 and 8 
stalked. Hind- wings with seven veins, two from close before angle of 
cell, 3 and 4 stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 

This genus differs from all the rest of the group with basal tuft 
of the antennae (except Diort/ctria,Z., which has 8- veined hind- wings), 
in having veins 4 and 5 of the fore-wings stalked, and is also remark- 
able for the double tuft of the maxillary palpi in the (J, which I do 
not think has been noticed in any other species. I have formed it for 
the reception of cosmiella, Meyr., hitherto classed with Euzophera, in 
the absence of the ^ , the neuration being very similar ; I recently 
took both sexes in Wirrabara Forest, South Australia. 

Heosphora euryzona^ n. sp. 

^ 9 . 17 — 22 mm. Head and thorax whitish, mixed with dark fuscous, sides of 
frontal cone dark fuscous. Antennse pale grey. Palpi whitish, eit-ernally suffused with 
dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish-grey, basal half rather bright ochreous. Legs dark 
fuscous. Fore-wings elongate, moderate, slightly dilated, costa moderately arched, 
hind-margin very obliquely rounded ; grey- whitish, irregularly irrorated with dark 
grey ; a straight, clear, white, sub-costal streak from base to costa before apex, leaving 
costal margin very narrowly dark fuscous-grey, upper edge rather suffused posteriorly, 
lower edge sharply defined, bordered beneath by a dark fuscou6-grey streak suffused 
into ground colour : cilia pale grey, with rows of whitish points. Hind- wings whitish- 
grey, somewhat darker towards apex ; cilia whitish, with a faint grey line. 

Superficially very different from its congeners, and closely resembling Zophodia 
neotomellaf Meyr., but easily known by the ochreous band of the abdomen, and, of 
course, very distinct structurally. 

Locally common in Wirrabara Forest, South Australia, frequenting 
the spinif ex grass in October ; it is an inactive insect, the ? flying 
slowly and feebly at dusk. 

The antennal tuft of the ^ is very ill-defined, appearing little 
more than a thickening with rough scales. 

Christchurch, New Zealand : 
January 15M, 1883. 
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Entomological collecting during a voyage in the Pact/?c.— [The following ex- 
tracts from a letter addressed to the Eev. W. W. Fowler, in continuation of former 
oommunications {vide E. M. M., xviii, 81, and xix, 22), have been kindly placed at our 
disposal.— Eds.].— The entire Pacific Squadron, consisting of seven ships, left Callao 
on February 13th for an evolutionary cruise to the southward. We ran out to lat. 
SS'* S. long. 93° W. before shaping a course for Juan Fernandez. The weather was 
very fine, with light winds and smooth water, but the absence of animal life, at more 
than 100 miles from the South American coast, was most remarkable. For weeks 
together we did not see a living creature in the sea or air, this part of the South 
Pacific being a veritable ocean desert. After the first week or two the cruise became 
very monotonous, and every one in the Fleet, I believe, was truly glad to see terra 
firma again on the morning of March 17th, when we sighted the island of Juan 
Fernandez. The ships anchored in Cumberland Bay, a small and rather exposed 
indentation in the north coast of the island, the same afternoon, and remained until 
the 20th. I do not think I have seen anything to equal the scenery here since 
leaving the straits of Magellan ; the bay being roughly semicircular in shape, walled 
in by steep and rugged hills, which are densely wooded in their higher portions, even 
on slopes so steep as to deserve the name of precipices, where one would think that 
no tree could find root-hold. These hills culminate in a huge flat-topped mountain, 
a most striking object from the anchorage, called Ihe "Yunque" or Anvil, from^a 
fancied resemblance which it bears to that article in outline. There is very Uttle 
level or cultivated ground ; near the beach are the remains of a small Spanish Fort, 
and a few wooden huts occupied by the 50 or 60 inhabitants of the island, who live 
by fishing, tending cattle, and cutting timber, as well as seal -hunting in the season. 

I was able to land two or three times, and ascended the hills some 2000 feet, to 
** Selkirk's Look-out," a slight dip in the central ridge of the island, where a cast iron 
tablet is erected to the memory of that famous mariner, and whence a magnificent 
view is obtained. The vegetation is extremely luxuriant and varied, a sweet-scented 
myrtle forming a large portion of the undergrowth, and wild peach trees (said to 
have been introduced by Anson in 1741) are abundant. A few palm trees still linger 
on the higher and less accessible slopes, but have been nearly exterminated by the 
settlers, the wood (called here *' Chonta") being in great demand at Valparaiso for 
walking sticks. I met with many familiar English plants, such as wild strawberry, 
teazle, sheep's sorrel, vervain, wild radish, thistles, docks, &c., and, at elevations 
greater than 500 feet, the common balm {Melissa officinalis) formed a large portion 
of the herbage. The most noticeable feature of the vegetation, however, is the ex- 
traordinary luxuriance and beauty of the ferns, of which I observed more than 20 
species, some of them almost deserving the name of tree-ferns. In damp places the 
" Panke," Ounnera scabraf grows very luxuriantly ; this is the grandest herbaceous 
plant I have ever seen ; six or eight gigantic leaves, a yard or more in diameter, 
shaped somewhat like those of the sycamore tree, and with round scabrous footstalks 
four feet long and as thick as one's wrist, spring from a rough brown horizontal stem 
eight or ten feet long and as many incites in diameter, the small reddish flowers 
grovring in a loose erect spike about two feet long. The leaf-stalks are eaten by the 
inhabitants, and somewhat resemble rhubarb ; nearly every one of them was bored 
by a Lepidopterous larva, and by splitting them open I got a number of pup», which 
produced a curious silky-looking, broad-winged, dark brown Noclua, whose affinities 
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I cannot make out, but I think it comes somewhat near OoHyna, Two weevils of 
the family CossonidcB occurred in the sinuses bored by the larvse in the stems, and, 
by diligently working at stumps and felled trees, I got five or six more species of this 
interesting family, some in profusion. A very fine weevil, like a Larinus in aspect, 
but allied I think to CryjoiforAywcAii*, occurred commonly under loose bark, with a few 
small " Staphs," &c. ; by turning stones I found a few Oeodephagay a small Opatrum?, 
and a Baridius ; and an Agahus in standing water. About 20 species of Coleoptera^ 
in all, occurred to me, but the Lepidoptera were much more poorly represented. 
The only butterfly I saw was Pyrameis Carage, which was not rare, the specimens 
being rat her larger and paler than Chilian examples. About half-a-dozen inconspicuous 
species of Fhycida and CrambidcB were numerous, as individuals, in open grassy 
places, and one specimen of the ubiquitous Stenopteryx hyhridalis occurred. P/m- 
tella cruciferarum was common among wild radish. The woods swarmed with 
humming birds, especially a lovely little species (Eustephanust fernandensis^ I think) 
which is peculiar to the island, the male being bright chestnut-red, with metallic-red 
head and green wings, and the female elegantly spotted with green and white. These 
little fellows were wonderfully tame and familiar, frequently perching within arm's 
length of me while I was busy working at a stump or log. Fish were very plentiful 
in Cumberland Bay, and of excellent quality ; great quantities were caught with 
hook and line, and furnished a welcome supply of fresh food, which we all duly ap- 
preciated, after living for nearly a month on salt beef and pork. 

The weather during our brief stay at Juan Fernandez was fairly fine, but heavy 
squalls of wind came down from the hills, especially at night, rendering the anchorage 
somewhat insecure. A large part of the squadron had to put to sea hurriedly on the 
evening of the 20th, and were joined by the remaining ships next morning. Valpa- 
raiso was reached on the 23rd, and the Fleet remained there until April 13th. It 
was too late in the season for many insects, but I got some nice weevils and small 
Heteromeray as well as not a few obscure looking IKoctucBy under stones, and found 
the handsome and very variable larva of Deifephila spinifaacia locally abundant on 
the " Quills " {Muhlenbeckia injucunda)^ a shrubby, wiry polygonaceous plant with 
small hastate leaves, growing in waste places. A day's visit to the beautiful and 
fertile valley of Quillota, 23 miles N. E. of Valparaiso, produced one or two butterflies 
{Pieris Demodice, Blanch., &c.), which I had not previously met with. 

The Fleet arrived at Coquimbo on April 15th, and remained there till May 1st, 
when it left again for Caldera. Butterflies were here a little more plentiful than 
at Valparaiso, the lovely Pyrameis Terpsichore, Phil, (closely related to P. Huniera), 
being abundant and in splendid condition. The clouded-yellows, Colias Vautieri 
and ruiilans, were plentiful and fine, and two or three specimens of the recently- 
described C. minuscula, Butler, a pretty miniature of Vautieri, occurred to me. The 
larvae of Papilio Archidamas were very abundant on the evil-smelling Aristolochia 
chilensisy and a fine Hepialus, somewhat like our velleda in aspect, occurred not 
rarely at rest on bushes, &c. 

The " Kingfisher " left Caldera on May 6th for the Northern Ports, and, after 
calling in at Callao for a day or two to coal, &c., arrived at PanamA on M^y 26th. 
Twelve days were spent here and at Taboga, during which time I worked hard at the 
Lepidoptera, with fair success, though not nearly so much as I had expected. It 
was the very end of the dry season, and, for a dozen butterflies which wore to be 
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seen any day, wet or dry, when I was here in October, 1881, there was scarcely one 
now, with the exception of the " hairstreaks," which were much better represented. 
Two or three lovely little purple species, barred beneath with black, white, and rust- 
red, which I had not observed before, were now not rare. A fine Megalura^ a hand- 
some brown Nymphalid butterfly, with paler transverse bars and great tails to the 
hind-wings, was occasionally caught on board the ship ; and the lovely green and 
black-tailed butterfly-moth, Urania Leilus was frequently seen on the wing towards 
sunset, flying, however, so high, and at such a tremendous pace, that I could not 
secure a single specimen. At Taboga, from May 29th to June 3rd, I got several nice 
fresh TheclcB and skippers, the curious long-tailed,angular-winged, fulvous and brown 
Marpesia Thetis, as well as two very fine Sphinges j and, by sugaring the trunks of 
orange-trees in the day-time, I attracted some fine specimens of the handsome 
GynoBcia Dirce, Prepona Demodice, and sp., and two or three other Nymphalida, 
including the great brown and orange Aganisthos Orion, which I failed to secure, 
to my extreme disgust. Two or three fine Slaters and longicoms also visited the bait. 

On June 6th, I made an excursion to Emperador, a station on the Isthmus rail- 
way, about twelve miles from Panama, in the midst of a magnificent primeval forest. 
Although a tremendous thunderstorm came on soon after noon, and put a stop to 
collecting for the day, I was not unsuccessful, as I observed many insects which I 
had never seen at Panama, and added eighteen species of butterflies to my collection, 
among them some lovely transparent Ithomias, &c. 

"We left Panam^ on June 8th, and entered the Q-ulf of Nicoya on the 11th, 
anchoring for a day off Puntarenaa, the chief Pacific seaport of the republic of Costa 
Bica. This little town (the cleanest, by the way, which I have seen on this part of 
the coast) is built on a low sandy spit covered with thorny brushwood, extending 
about three miles into the Gulf. There is not much forest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but I managed to get a good many insects in a short walk on the shore, 
mostly of species previously met with at Panama, and including a very fine series 
of the richly coloured Colctnis Phcerusa, hitherto very rare to me. The roadstead of 
Puntarenas is notorious for the abundance of sharks, of which we saw a large 
number, one, in particular, was a monster, its length being estimated at thirty feet 
at least. 

After a pleasant passage of a week's duration, in which we encountered great 
numbers of turtle, we anchored in the beautiful land-locked harbour of Acapulco, 
which, being almost surrounded by high forest-clad hills, and cut off from the sea- 
breeze, was as hot as an oven. The town, which contains about 4000 to 5000 inhabi- 
tants, is of poor appearance, though it seems to have seen better days : the aspect of 
the country is much more tropical than even at Panama, owing to the large groves 
of fine oocoanut palms which fringe the beach of the harbour. During our brief 
stay of four days, the weather (except on the 22nd, when it rained almost without 
intermission) was fine and sunny, until late in the afternoon, the day usually ending 
with a heavy thunder-shower j but it was too hot for the active exertion necessary 
in the chase of tropical butterflies. I managed, however, with the assistance of one 
or two of my messmates, to obtain a very nice lot of insects, including nearly eighty 
Bpecies of butterflies, forty-two of them being new to my collection. 

(To h$ continued). 
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Longevity in a beetle.— On the 15th April, 1878, M. E^n^ Obcrthur sent to me 
from BenncB a liying pair of the well-known Dyiiscus Rcueliit Fab. ; the inseotB came 
by post in a small tin box with some wet moss, and arrived apparently in perfect 
health ; they had a fresh appearance, and as the larger JDytiscidcB are, I believe, all 
transformed to perfect insects at the end of summer or in the autumn, they had 
probably, at that time, been perfect insects for about six or eight months ; they may 
have been older than that, but I do not consider it probable they were. The insects, 
on their arrival, were placed in a vase of fresh water, and were fed at intervals on 
pieces of earth worm or tadpoles, and seemed to be quite healthy under this regime. 
The male died about two years since in the spring, but the female has continued 
vigorous until recently ; at the commencement of the present month she was noticed 
to be weak and disinclined for food, and though she took small quantities of nourishment 
two or three times after this, she did not recover her activity, and on the 9th instant 
was found dead. Thus this specimen had lived nearly five years with me in this 
vase of water, and had pretty certainly been a perfect insect for a period of about five 
and half-years, if not longer. The earlier stages in the metamorphosis of the Dytitcidce 
are, I believe, all passed through with rapidity, so that the total duration of life of 
the individual under discussion would be about five and three-quarter years, or less, 
at any rate, than six years. Sir John Lubbock has, I believe, recorded as great, or 
even greater, a longevity in the case of some ants, but such a long life has, so far as 
I am aware, not been previously observed in any beetle. Lacordaire, in his Intro- 
duction & I'Entomologie (Vol. I, p. 214) when discussing the duration of life of 
insects, alludes to the fact that Eoesel kept an individual of Cetonia aurata alive for 
nearly three years, and Esper a specimen of Dytiscus marginalit for about three 
and a half years. 

Two days after the decease of this specimen, I made a slight examination of its 
internal organs, in order to ascertain the condition of the ovaries. On opening the 
hind-body the most remarkable object was the bursa copulatrix, or spermatic vesicle, 
which was of enormous size, distended and occupying about one-fourth of the area of 
the hind-body or abdomen. The ovaries were small, and their tubes contained no 
eggs, but were full of an albuminous substance with darker spots in it, the material 
I imagined of undeveloped ova. The bursa copulatrix, on being opened, was found 
to be full of a clear fluid, which, after a moment or two, became very slightly milky, 
and gave forth an extremely powerful foetid odour, similar to that which collectors 
who have captured the larger Dyti^cidcB must frequently have noticed, as being the 
result of a discharge of liquid from the extremity of the body. The condition of the 
ovaries surprised me ; as I have no reason for supposing that eggs have ever been 
deposited by this individual, I had expected to find the ovaries much more largely 
developed. According, to my experience, it is extremely difficult to obtain oviposition 
from the larger Dytiscida in confinement ; Dr. R^gimbart has, however, been more 
successful, and it would appear from his observations (Ann. Soc. Fr., 1875, p. 201) 
that special conditions are necessaiy to induce the female to lay her eggs ; it would, 
indeed, seem, if we may judge from the condition of my specimen of D. RoueUi, that 
even up to the period of the extreme limit of life, and long after fertilisation (for 
such occurred in the present case) the eggs do not become developed in the ovaries 
unless the individual be placed in circumstances suitable for their deposition. Such 
an important physiological induction ai this requires, however, more complete 
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obsexration and verification ; and at present I only suggest it, for there is more than 
one way in which I may have been deceived in the present case ; for instance, eggs may 
have been deposited and not noticed when the water in the vase was changed. 

I may add, that during their captivity here, these specimens were carefully fed 
and tended by Mr. Samuel Hyslop, and that at no period of their existence did they 
shew any symptoms of the extreme voracity previously recorded in the case of this 
species, as well as in other Dytiscid<B. Indeed, although during a period of ten years 
I have kept and observed many species of water-beetles, I have never observed any 
instance of great consumption of food. They are very fond of tadpoles, but do not 
consume an inordinate quantity of them ; sad to say, they are remorseless cannibals. 
Perhaps the greatest amount of voracity I can record, is due to a male of Dtfiiscus 
lapponicus, who in one night completely devoured an immature female of his species, 
eating even such parts of the wing-cases and skeleton that were not too hard for his 
jaws to crush.— D. Shabp, Thomhill : February lUh, 1883. 

Coleoptera in 1882 in the Hcutings district. — Last year was a very peculiar 
setCton : many insects that were tolerably plentiful in 1881, were barely represented ; 
circumstances prevented me from doing much hot-bed collecting, and what I did 
was chiefly in May. The best things obtained in this way were Magdalinus harhi- 
cornisy ? , a single specimen only ; Monotonia longicollit and 4rcolli8 j a few Clambus 
armadillo and C. puhescens; Sister bimaculatusj Euplectus sanguineus and IE, 
signatus ; Microglossa suturalis, 

G-uestling sand-pit has yielded very little this past season, the best captures by 
fiar were two specimens of Trichonyx MiBr^eli, found about May 27th. Zahrus 
gibhus and Plinthus caliginosus also put in an appearance. I also found Comopsis 
Waltoniy a good many Syntomium aneum and Syncalypta spinosa. In a sand-pit at 
Battle I found a Fhilonthus, with red elytra, which the Rev. H. S. Gorham has 
kindly determined as a variety of P.fumigatus. At the Powder Mill Ponds, Battle, 
Donacia semicuprea swarmed : D. impressa and one D. sagittarice occurred. 

At Camber, on June 12th, Crypiicus quisquilius and Microzoum tibiaJe were 
plentiful. Saprinus rugifronSy metallicus, and mariiimus were found, the two former 
crawling on the bare sand, the latter in carrion ; a single Sarrotrium clavicorne 
appeared, also Phytosus balticus under stones beneath high-water mark, and Also- 
chara obscurella. 

Olaucium roots, growing at Pett and Bopeep, seem to be very productive ; 
among a host of things hibernating in the cavity at the crown of the root, were 
Ceuthorhynchus verrucatusj Corticaria crenulata and curta^ both the latter in 
abundance ; three Syncalypta hirsuta I was not sorry to add to my collection from 
the same source. The most abundant insect, however, was the Hemipteron Monan- 
thia cardui. — Edwabd P. Collbtt, St. Leonards-on-Sea : 3rd February y 1883. 

Speeifle distinctness of Cucujus coceinatvs and C. Orouvellii. — There seemed to 
be Bome doubt on the continent as to the fact of Cueujus coccinatus, Lewis, Ent. Mo. 
Mag., xvii, p. 198, from Japan, being distinct from Cucujus Qrouvelliiy Beitter, ttom 
the Himalaya mountains, bo last week I sent specimens of the former to M. Ben€ 
Oberthdr, who poisetset Better's type ; and, to-day I receiTed the following memo 
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from M. Oberthiip, written after a careful comparison of two insects side by side : — 
" Les Cucujus Grouvellii et coccinatus sout deux esp^ces bien distinctes. Le C, 
Orouvelliiy difP^re du coccinatus par ses ^lytres mates et non brilliantes, sa taille plus 
grande, sa forme plus allong^e, les Opines du bord de son prothorax plus nombreuses 
(ce dernier un peu plus fortement ponctu^), sa t^te moins large, ses lobes infrll- 
oculaires moins saillants et plus parall^les, ses antennes un peu plus robustes, et la 
couleur de ses elytres moins vive. II n*y a aucun doute assur^ment." 

Cucujus Davidis, Grouvelle, 1881, = C. imperialism Lewis, 1879 ; and Mon. 
Ancey's specimen from Cbeefoo, which I noticed before, belongs to this species. — 
Gboboe Lewis, 39, High Street, Wimbledon : I2th February, 1883. 
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Ants and theib Wats, with Illustrations and an Appendix, giving a complete 
List of Genera and Species of British Ants. By Rev. W. Faeben White, M.A., 
M.E.S.L. 8vo, pp. 1—279. London : Religious Tract Society. 

The above is the title of a yerj nicely got-up and readable little book, which 
has recently appeared under the auspices of the Religious Tract Society. It owes 
its origin, as the author tells us, to a series of papers written by him in " The 
Leisure Hour *' during the year 1880, and the substance of these, together with the 
additional information collected by him since the time of their publication, are in- 
corporated in the present volume. He gives an interesting general account of the 
habits and modes of life of our British Ants, glancing also at those of their conti- 
nental and exotic allies ; and to the text are added numerous woodcuts illustrating 
the peculiarities in structure of many of the more interesting forms, &c. He con- 
cludes his book with a chapter on the Termites, or " White Ants," and adds an 
Appendix, giving a list and short descriptions of all the species found in Britain, 
whether introduced accidentally op not. It is a book which we feel sure will be read 
with pleasure by those who are interested in these instructive little creatures. 

The author, besides giving the results of his own long experience, adds to the 
interest of his narrative by quoting largely from Sir John Lubbock and others ; 
in his remarks on the effect of light upon Ants, he appears to differ slightly from 
Sir John in his conclusions, he seems to think that Ants are attracted by light and 
heat, whereas Sir John Lubbock seems to think that they are attracted by heat and 
darkness. The remarks as to the farm-stock, &c., of the Ants, in Chapter XIII may 
be thought a little fanciful, and we think we are right in considering Platyarthrus 
not only " very like a wood-louse," but really one. 

From a scientific point of view, it is impossible not to take exception to the 
union of the true Ants and MutillidcB in one " phalanx ;" so far as we know, there 
has not been of late years a single continental authority who has adopted such a 
view, and it seems to be so completely at variance with the habits and structure of 
the creatures themselves, that we see no reason for adopting a principle so opposed 
to the general consensus of opinion. 

Fifth Annual Rbpobt op the Dulwich Collbob Science Society, 1882. 
Dulwich College : January, 1883. 

We are glad to be able to notice the record of the fifth year's work of the abova 
Society. The report before us shows that the Society has been occupied in most 
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branches of Science during the year, and in its Entomological portion contains an 
additional list of captures in the Coleoptera and Hemiptera^ under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Theod. Wood and H. Bedford Pim. It is only to be regretted 
that while these families are so assiduously worked, some other members of the 
Society cannot be found to extend the list in the other lees studied regions of the 
insect world. 

Catalogue of Beitish Coleopteea. By Rev. A. Matthews, M.A., and 
Eev. W. W. FowLEB, M.A. London : West, Newman, & Co. 1883. 48pp. 8vo. 

In 1839, Stephens's " Manual of British Coleoptera " was published, and for 
many years it served as the only professedly complete enumeration of British Beetles, 
although some local lists did at times appear, the most considerable being Murray's 
" Catalogue of the Coleoptera of Scotland " (18:^3). In 1858, Mr. Qc. R. Waterhoube 
brought out his " Catalogue of British Coleoptera," a work of great labour and re- 
search, which placed us approximately in accord with continental nomenclature, and 
gave a great stimulus to collecting and determining our native beetles. Rye's 
Catalogue (1866) carried on the revision and incorporated the numerous additions ; 
and about the same time (there is no date imprinted) appeared Crotch's "Catalogue," 
differing in some respects from the others, but, except as a collection of names of 
beetles, was useless to the student, by the omission of the names of the authors of 
the genera and species. In 1871 was published Sharp's " Catalogue," continuing 
the revision and additions up to date ; but it was marred by the omission of the 
names of the authors of the genera. All the discoveries from 1855 to 1874 were 
described or critically noticed year by year in the " Entomologist's Annual," and 
since the latter year all the additions have been recorded from time to time in the 
pages of this Magazine, and enumerated in the Index of each yearly volume. In 
1882, Mr. Pascoe published his " Student's List of British Coleoptera," of great 
value for its synoptic tables of Families and Genera, which serve, besides their 
primary object, to show on what extremely slight grounds a great many so-called 
genera are founded. All these labours have culminated in the present work, the 
product of the combined assiduity and research of two well-known and competent 
Coleopterists, which will tend still more to put us in agreement with the continuous 
investigations of foreign workers. How necessary this has been is evident on the 
consideration that Britain has no special fauna, but that, with the exception of some 
casual immigrants, it consists of species which are the lineal descendants of those 
which existed here at the time when this portion of Europe became detached from 
the mainland, and its inhabitants were " penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos ;" that 
as regards the insects, nearly without exception, these species still exist on the con- 
tinent, where they have been described and named, and the names thus given often 
conflict for priority with those given by British Entomologists, precedence going 
sometimes to one author sometimes to the other. There is, however, in this Cata- 
logue, confessedly not much deviation from the nomenclature of its recent prede- 
cessors ; the great difference from them lies in the arrangement. There are four 
primary divisions in the following order : Axlomeba containing FiHcornia^ Clavi- 
cornia, LamelUcomia, and Serrieornia ; Tbtbameba containing Longicornia and 
Monilioomia ; Hetebombba and Bhtnohophoba ; with divisions into tribes and 
families, Ac. The scheme is, to a great extent, that of Leconte and Horn j the 
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reasons for adopting it are given in the preface, and need not be cited here. There 
is very much to be said for this system as being a superior linear arrangement, al- 
though objection will doubtless be taken to the sequence of the great divisions and 
the position assigned to some forms ; yet it will, we think, eventually be approved as 
a whole, indeed, it is already coming into favour on the continent, or, more strictly, 
so much of it as has been published, the unpublished part having been specially 
communicated to the authors of this Catalogue. 

The typography is clear, distinct, and remarkably free from errors. All con- 
cerned have done their parts well ; it remains for the Coleopterists to do theirs. 



Entomological Society of London : hth February y 1883. — J. W. Dunning, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President appointed Messrs. Stainton, Godman, and McLachlan, Vice- 
Presidents for the year. 

The following were elected, viz., A. C. Horner, Esq., of Tunbridge ; P. Crowley, 
Esq., of Croydon ; and Capt. G. E. Shelley, of Tenterden Street. 

Mr. Billups exhibited an exotic Orthopterous insect of the family LocustidcBf 
found living in a hothouse at Lee ; it ^as strongly carnivorous in its habits. 

Mr. Pascoe called attention to a letter from the Duke of Argyll that had re- 
cently appeared in " Nature," respecting the mimetic resemblance of a moth (species 
not given) as observed by him in the Riviera ; some discussion ensued, but no 
Member appeared able to identify the moth from the vague description given. 

Mr. Peringuey communicated notes on the habits of several South African 
species of PaussuSf and especially in connection with their powers of crepitating, and 
carnivorous propensities. 

1th March, 1883.— The President in the Chair. 

The following were elected, viz., F. W. Smith, Esq., of Blackheath ; F. F. 
Freeman, Esq., of Plymouth ; and F. C. Lemann, Esq., of Plymouth. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited an example of Foliates hebrceus, an Indian and Chinese 
wasp, found living a few days previously on board a ship in London that had re- 
cently arrived from Calcutta. It was apparently dead at the time of exhibition, but 
revived with the heat of the room. He thought it had possibly been bred from a 
nest inside bamboo. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited a dissection of the prostemum of an Elater, and called at- 
tention to the peculiar condition of the prothoracic stigma, which was closed by a 
perfect trap door. He thought this arrangement might be useful in excluding 
parasites when the beetle was on its back, after the manner of its kind. 

Mr. Billups stated that the Orthopterous insect exhibited at the previous 
meeting proved to be a species of Copiophora, and its native country was probably 
Central America. He also exhibited two species of Ichneumonida taken at Chobham, 
new to this country, viz., Hemiteles fasciatus and Phoeocerus homoohlorus, 

Mr. Q-. S. Saunders sent for exhibition an apparatus he had invented for the 
better examination of minute insects and dissections under the microscope. It con- 
sisted of an adaptation of the " universal hinge " let into a slip of wood, and furnished 
with an adjusting screw. 

Mr. Bridgman communicated further additions to the List of British lohneu- 
monida. 
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ON THE SYNONY^nr OF CERTAIN MICROLEPIDOPTEBA. 
BY E. MEYEICK. 

Observing that Mr. A. G. Butler, of the British Museum (see 
ante, pp. 106 — 108), has endeavoured to identify some of the Australian 
Micro- Lepidopt era described by Zeller with Walker's species, I think 
it desirable to point out some instances in which I am disposed to 
arrive at different conclusions. 

(Ecophora dichroella, Z., is identical, as stated, with the species 
described by Walker as (Ec. divisella on p. 685 of the catalogue, but 
as Walker had already described another (Ec. divisella, on p. 677, the 
second one must be considered cancelled, and Zeller's name will be 
retained. The species is referable to Codsyra. 

(Ec. irruptella, Z., is a species of Philohota, and widely remote 
from irruptella, Walk. ; but it is singular that either Prof. Zeller or 
Mr. Butler should think it necessary to account for Walker's having 
widely separated allied species. (Ec. hruptella, Walk., belongs to the 
Tineida, and has no relationship whatever with Ccesyra dichroella, Tt. 
{(Ec. divisella, Walk.), as stated. 

(Ec. trijugella, Z., is not identical with (Ec. hracteatella, Walk. ; 
they are allied, but perfectly distinct, species of Philohota. 

(Ec. griseicostella, Z., is correctly identified with (Ec. productella, 
Walk. ; it is a species of Philohota. 

These are the only Australian species alluded to by Mr. Butler. 

With regard to the generic identifications. Walker's genera Va- 
zugada and Tortyra must be wholly rejected, the diagnoses being 
perfectly worthless ; genera are abstractions, and cannot be determined 
from types. Zeller's generic names will, therefore, stand. 

Whilst on this subject, I may as well correct the synonymy of 
two or three species of Australian Micro- Lepidoptera described by 
Mr. Butler in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for 1882, 
pp. 96—102. 

JEthodaria rohina, Butl. (p. 96), is a synonym of Endotricha pyro^ 
idlis, Gn. ; Endotricha ignealis, Gn., Pyralis stilbealis, Walk., and 
Pyralis docilisalis. Walk., are also synonyms of the same species: 
Walter's descriptions being taken from females. The species is a true 
Endotricha, and has, therefore, no aflfinity with Rhodaria, Gn., which 
is not separable from Botys. 

Thinasotia (Cramhus) impletella. Walk., is quite erroneously stated 
(p. 98) to be identical with T. pleniferella. Walk. 

Conchylia Thetis, Butl. (p. 98), is a synonym of DicheJia isoscelana, 
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Meyr. ; the species has, of course, no possible connection with 
Gonchylis, The insect alluded to as a new Fenthina (p. 99) is the 
female of the above species. 

ConchyUs ? aimceps, Butl. (see note, p. 99), has no af&nity what- 
ever with the Tortricina, being, in fact, a species of Fhilohofa 
{(EcophoricUs) closely allied to P. Arabella, Newm., from which it seems 
to me that Mr. Butler is mistaken in asserting that it differs in neu- 
ration and other respects. The locality is given as " between Sydney 
and Moreton Bay," places 500 miles apart. 

Christchurch, New Zealand : 
January 4dh, 1883. 



ON THE BRITISH SPECIES OF EREMOCOUIS, 
BY J. W. DOUGLAS. 

In the " British Hemiptera " (1865), under Eremocoris erraticus 
(1) is described, at p. 178, a form (2) which had been deemed to be 
distinct, but both forms having been submitted to Dr. Fieber were 
returned as E. erraticus, Fab., No. 2 with the remark " EremocorU 
erraticus, Fab. : ist vollkommen gezeichnet und hiernach die europ. 
Hemipt. zu berichten." The two forms thus became to us but varied 
representatives of one species ; but when I said (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 
2(55, [1875]) that the Eabrician type specimen of Lygcetis podagricus 
agreed with our E, erraticus it was the form No. 2 that I had specially 
in view : this identity has been since corroborated by Mr. Edward 
Saunders. Recently I sent to Dr. Horvdth an example of No. 1 and 
2, the same in fact that had been to Fieber, and No. 2 comes back as 
L, podagricus, Fab., this conclusion verifying that derived from my 
examination of the original, of which Fabricius says " Femora antica 
hidentata atra, pedes reliqui picei ;" the original idea of Douglas and 
Scott that it was a distinct species being also corroborated. Until I 
identified it as above stated, podagricus had been referred to as a 
synonym of various species, but in 1874 it was acknowledged as distinct 
by Populus who described it under the name icaunensis. 

Our E. erraticus (No. 1) is pronounced by Dr. HorvAth not to be 
the Fabrician species of that name, but Fachymerus fenestratus, H.- 
Schf ., Wanz., iv, 95, T. 140, fig. 437, a species very similar but distinct, 
the special characteristics being that all the thighs are black and the 
first pair have two prominent teeth on the under-side. Herrich-SchafEer 
only says " Schienen und Tarsen rostroth," but the figure has all the 
thighs black. The species has been placed, by those authors who have 
referred to ic, as a synonym of E, erraticus. 
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Assuming this differentiation to be correct, and I am disposed to 
concur, it would, so far, seem that E. erraticus, Eab., was not an 
inhabitant of Britain ; but in the Ent. Mo. Mag., viii, 98 (1871), Dr. 
F. Buchanan White recorded the capture of an EremocorU living in 
April in small companies below stones on the bare and treeless summit of 
Mor Shron in Aberdeenshire, far from juniper or fir- trees ; this he and 
I deemed to be E, erraticus, and a recent examination of the specimens 
shows that they are the true species, having the Fabrician characters 
of legs entirely rufo-testaceous and the anterior thighs with only one 
prominent tooth beneath. This species appears to be generally 
distributed in Europe. Dr. Horvath has sent a Hungarian example. 

Our JE, plebeius Dr. Horvdth says is correct. 

The British species may be thus enumerated : — 

1. erraticus, Fab., et auct. 

2. fenestratuSf H.-Schf., Horv. 

U. erraticus, partim, D. & S., Brit. Hem. (syn. excl.). 

3. podagricus. Fab., Doug. (syn. excl.), Horv., E. Saund. 

(syn. excl.). 
JS, erraticus, partim, D. A S., Brit. Hem. (syn. excl.). 

4. plebeius, Fall., Horv. 

Dr. Horvath wrote to me that his article on JSremocoris would 
appear in the " Eevue d'Entomologie de M. Fauvel :" this I have not 
seen, but the foregoing rectification is in accordance with his conclusions 
as intimated in his letter. 

8, Beaufort Gurdens, Lewisham : 

81«/ March, 1883. 



THE BRITISH SPECIES OP THE GENUS P8ITHTRU8, LEP., 
= APATHUS, NEW^I. 

BY EDWAED SAFNDEBS, P.L.S. 

Dr. Schmiedeknecht has just published in "ApidsB Europae®,'* 
fasc. V and vi, a Monograph of the European species of Psithyrus, 
in which he describes eight species ; of these we appear to have five 
in this country, although hitherto we have only known four. These 
five are rupestris, vestalis, campestris, Barhutelliis, and quadricolor, the 
last of these being identical with Barhvtellus, Smith, nee Kirby. How 
F. Smith came to apply Kirby 's Barhutellus to quadricolor I cannot 
imagine, as Kirby's description certainly will not agree with it, and in 
his collection the males of the two species are mixed, and both 
females are Barhutellus, Schmied. Kirby's description of the ab- 
domen of the cJ", ''Abdomen triangulare sub-acuminatum, segmento 
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primo villorum flavidorum, penicillo utrinque ornato. Anus albus, 
extremitate nigro-villosus baud inflexus," cannot possibly apply to 
quadricolor, whicb bas tbe abdomen sub-globose and its extreme apex 
fulvous-red. F. Smitb seems to bave realized tbis, saying, in bis Ist 
edition of tbe Catalogue of tbe Bees of Great Britain, under Apathies 
BarhutelluSy " I suspect a difficulty bas arisen in tbe discrimination of 
tbis species, in consequence of Kirby using tbe terms, * abdomen sub- 
triangular ' and * anus albus ;' tbe latter is fulvous, wbicb in worn 
examples becomes wbite. I bave used tbe term sub-globose in de- 
scribing tbe abdomen of tbe ^ , and altbougb strictly it is sub-triangular, 
still, in contradistinction to tbe male of campestris, it is sub-globose, 
and will serve as a distinction between tbem.'* 

Now, in Kirby 's collection tbere are two males, one w^bicb agrees 
in every particular witb Kirby's description, baving tbe abdomen 
sbaped as in campestris, and wbicb is certainly referable to tbe BarhuU 
ellus of Scbenck and Scbmiedeknecbt ; tbe otber a specimen, I believe 
of quadricolor, but witb tbe extreme apex of tbe abdomen wanting : 
under tbese circumstances, I can see no excuse for not accepting tbe 
specimen, wbicb alone suits tbe description, as tbe type, and I bave 
tberefore followed tbe nomenclature adopted by Scbenck and Scbmiede- 
knecbt. Tbe five species may be easily distinguisbed tbus : 

(2) 1. Fourth and following segments of the abdomen red in both sexes ..rupestris, 
(1) 2. Fourth and following segments either white or yellow, or of various colours, 

but not all red. 

(4) 3. <J with the abdomen sub-globose, the extreme apex fulvous, $ with the ex- 

treme apex of the abdomen beneath armed with a pointed process... 

quadricolor, 

(3) 4. S ^ith the extreme apex of the abdomen black, 9 ^^1^ the apex simple. 

(6) 5. Both sexes with the posterior metatarsi almost as wide as the tibi«, and gene- 

rally with a line of yellow pubescence dividing the black of the base of the 
abdomen from the white of the apex. S "with the sagittsB of the genitalia 
not toothed beneath vestalis, 

(5) 6. Posterior metatarsi much narrower than tibiee, no yellow line of pubescence 

between the black and white. S t sagittae toothed beneath. 
(8) 7. Apical segments of ^ black or yellow, not white, 6th segment beneath 
simple, genitalia with the squamse widely triangular, $ with the apex of 
the abdomen yellow at the sides, 6th segment shining at the base .. 

campettris, 

(7) 8. Apical segments of the S white, 6th segment beneath with a slight callosity 

on each side, genitalia with the squams narrowly triangular, ? with the 
apex white, the 6th segment rugosely punctured Sarbuiellus, 

Tbe species now called BarhufelJus is apparently common, only it 
bas been overlooked. Sir Sidney Saunders bas bad tbe males separated 
for some time in bis collection by tbe genitalia. 

Holmesdale, Upper Tooting : 

16^ ApHl, 1883. 
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NOTES ON NEW BRITISH COLEOPTERA SINCE 1871; 

WITH NOTICES OP DOUBTFUL SPECIES, AND OF OTHERS THAT 

REQUIRE TO BE OMITTED FROM THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY THE EEV. W. W. FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 

{continued from p. 250.) 

PTINID^. 
Ftinus fesfaceus, 01. 

Allied to P.fur, but readily distinguished hy the fact that it has no tufts of 
white hair in the middle of the back of the thorax : Dr. Sharp records this species 
(Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 268), but says that he did not capture it himself, and can give 
no clue to its locality : it seems to require further eyidence before being admitted 
into the British list. 

HETEEOMEEA. 
Teibolium confusum, Duval. 

This species is rather longer, broader, and flatter than T.ferru^fineum, F., and 
has the thorax more rounded at the sides in front ; its antennse are gradually dilated 
towards the apex, instead of having the last three joints decidedly broader than the 
preceding joints (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 268). 

Zatheticus oryzts, Wat. 

This insect is very much of the shape of a TriboHumj but may at once be dis- 
tinguished by its very curious antennse ; it is, however, so evidently an importation, 
that it requires no further notice ; the same, perhaps, might with reason be said of 
the preceding species, but it is exceedingly hard to draw a hard and fast line in 
these cases. 

Abdeea teiguttata, Gyll. 

This insect is a little like A. bifcuciata, Marsh., but is larger and much broader 
(especially behind) in proportion, with the markings of the elytra veiy different : 
it is very pubescent, and rather coarsely punctured all over, and has the two basal 
joints of the antennas testaceous. It was first found by Mr. Champion under bark 
of young dead standing Scotch firs at Aviemore, in June, 1874 (Ent. Mo. Mag., xi, 
63). 

Serropalpus striatiit, Hellen. 

This is an insect that is very doubtful as British ; Mr. Blnndell, of Luton, has 
a specimen that he took near Luton, and he writes to me that he feels sure that it 
was taken by him out of doors, but that he cannot remember the locality, as he was 
only just beginning to collect Coleoptera at the time ; he did not know the insect 
until Mr. Waterhouse named it for him. 

ZiLOBA FEEBUGIKEA, Payk. 

The genus Ziioray which is now to the British list, is closely allied to Dirctea, 
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from which it differs in its coarser punctuation, in the third joint of its antenna 
being shorter and narrower than the fourth, in its smaller and narrower thorax, and 
shorter tarsi. Found at Braemar by Dr. Sharp and Dr. Buchanan White, and by 
Mr. Champion at Ayiemore (Ent. Mo. Mag., Tiii, 74 ; xi, 63). 

Anthicfs scoticus, Eye. 

This is the Anthicus originally named by Du Yal as A, flavipeSf Panz. ; 
the much finer punctuation of A, flavipes, however, is sufficient to separate it from 
this insect, although it is closely allied to it. Mr. Eye has, therefore, made it a new 
species. It comes nearest to A. angustaiust Curt., of our recorded species, but differs 
from it in its shorter and stouter antennee, larger size, broader build, darker limbs, 
broader and shorter thorax, and much broader elytra. It is the Anthicus 6, sp. nor., 
of Waterhouse's catalogue. Found by Br. Syme and Mr. £. A. Waterhouse in some 
numbers on the banks of Loch Leyen (Ent. Mo. Mag., ix, 10). 

Meloe cyaneus, Muls. 

This is probably only a yariety of M. proscarabceus, L. Mr. Rye referred seye- 
ral specimens of MeloS taken in the Isle of Man and near Barnstaple to Mulsant's 
insect, but came to the conclusion that the latter is itself only a variety (Ent. Mo. 
Mag., yiii, 248, 288). 

Anaspis vabiegata, Power. 

This insect, of which Dr. Power possesses a long series taken in the south of 
England, comes near A.frontaliSf L., but may easily be separated from that insect 
by the light colour of its legs, and its more shining appearance. 

Anaspis monilicoenis, Muls. 

Mr. Crotch includes this insect in his catalogue with a query, stating that it has 
the colouring of A. rufildbrisy but with no ventral appendages in the male, and the 
first jpint of the anterior tarsi equal to the second, whilst in rufilabris it is much 
shorter. Dr. Power possesses a specimen in his collection, and, on his authority, we 
have again introduced it. 

(To be continued). 



A correction. — On the last page of the April number of this magazine, in the 
report of the proceedings of the Entomological Society, Mr. Billups is reported to 
have exhibited two ichneumons, viz. : Hemiteles fasciatus and Phaocerus homO" 
chlorus J the first of these names was only MS., and has been altered to incisus, at 
present also MS. j the other species should have been PhcBogenet komochlorua, 
Wesm. — John B. Bbidgmak, Norwich : April llth, 1883. 

[We are much obliged for this correction. "We think it is generally known 
that our reports of the proceedings of the society are not official. — EdsJ 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF PETASIA NUBECUL08A, 
BY WILLIJLM BUCKLEB. 

On 6th of May, 1881, 1 received from Mr. H. McArthur while he 
was collecting at Bannoch, a dozen eggs of this species, laid loose, and 
on small morsels of bark ; of these, two proved infertile ; the first egg 
hatched on May 16th, being one I had previously sent to the Rev. J. 
Hellins ; with me two were seen to be hatched in early morning of the 
17th, two at midnight, three by next morning, one near midnight 
following, and the last one by morning of the 19th. 

All my young larvae took to birch readily, but the one Mr. Hellins 
had chose oak, and fed on it until its third moult, and from that time, 
the 4th of June, it would eat birch, and not oak ; after feeding their 
growth was very perceptible, and when six days old they each in turn 
lay up for moulting ; this operation occurred five times in all before 
their full growth was attained; generally they agreed very well 
together, — though two individuals during the earlier stages while 
helplessly laid up waiting to moult appeared to have been inconveniently 
in the way of some of the others, and so got fatally bitten behind ; 
afterwards, with more space, they proved to be very contented and 
well behaved. 

They became full-fed from June 26th to 29th, and retired to earth ; 
over the earth, at the end of June, I placed a thick covering of moss, 
and found afterwards that only two had elected to remain below in the 
earth, and that the other five were lying in the pupa state on its surface 
beneath the moss ; the larva, with Mr. Hellins, had buried itself four 
or five inches deep in the loose leaf-mould furnished for its retreat. 

I bred three male moths and one female in March, 1882 ; the 
single pupa of Mr Hellins stood over until the present season, and 
disclosed a fine male imago on 15th of February ; my remaining pupae 
produced fine male and female specimens on the 1st of this month of 
April. 

It has been pointed out before that the egg of nubeculosa (as well 
as those of P. cassinea and D. eceruleocephala) does not follow the 
Notodonta so much as the Noctua type, — being circular, and convex 
above, with a largish central space covered with irregular reticulation, 
and on the sides from forty to forty-five blunt ribs, with somewhat 
coarse transverse lines, in height about A", in width about -^^ ; the 
shell rather glistening, the colour at first dirty drab-green, but soon 
becoming closely and tortuously streaked and blotched with blackish- 
green ; a few hours before hatching these marks become indistinct and 
clouded, and the shell looks somewhat shrivelled. 
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The newly-hatched larva is about Ts'-in length, with the first and 
second pairs of ventral legs less developed than the third and fourth 
pairs, so that the walk is semi-looping ; the head of a rather light 
shining orange-brown colour ; the back slaty-grey, the sides pale drab, 
the black warts very large and round, each furnished with a small black 
bristle ; in this stage the likeness to cceruleocephala is marked, but at 
each moult the warts become proportionately smaller and less con- 
spicuous, besides assuming another colour, and so this resemblance 
disappears : from the first the young larva eats small holes quite through 
the leaves of its food, and I noticed its habit of spinning a few threads 
for a foothold. 

After the first moult, a slight protuberance appears on the twelfth 
segment and front portion of the thirteenth, the ground colour is pale 
greenish, bearing dorsal and sub-dorsal lines of paler dots, and on the 
middle segments a wide sort of incomplete \r in very fine black lines ; 
the black tubercular dots were much smaller than before and only to 
be seen with a lens, but their bristles had become longer, the anterior 
legs were black, and on the outside of each ventral leg was a black spot. 

After the second moult, the head was pale shining green, the body 
light dull green having a purplish tinge in it, the tubercular dots pale 
yellowish, the dorsal markings composed of elongate whitish-yellow 
dots two on a segment, and along the sub-dorsal region were four 
yellowish dots on each segment, a slanting streak of the same colour 
appeared on the side of the fourth, and a transverse streak on the ridge 
of the twelfth, and a black spot on each ventral leg as before. 

Having moulted the third time, June 3rd — 5th, the larvae began 
to assume their well-known star-gazing posture, with all the front part 
of the body extended upward in a curve bringing the head so far back 
as to be elevated just over the eleventh segment, while the anterior 
legs were freely outspread, the third pair wider apart than the others ; 
all the details of colour being similar to those of the previous stage. 

The fourth moult happened on 9th — 10th of June, and they soon 
resumed feeding, eating large pieces out of the leaves at intervals, and 
at other times were to be seen for long periods hanging to the birch 
sprays motionless in their singular attitude of repose, but yet so 
suggestive of great muscular exertion and watchfulness ; their growth 
now seemed rapid, as in course of three days they were observed, when 
in motion, to be an inch and three lines long, stout, and thickest behind, 
their colouring of the same light green as before, the upper surface 
bearing rather warty spots of bright yellow, and, of the same yellow, 
plash-like streaks on the thoracic and posterior segments ; the anterior 
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legs black, ringed with oclireous at tlie joints ; some individuals still 
bore the large roundish black spot above the foot o£ each ventral leg, 
while others had only a black outline o£ it, or part o£ it. 

The fifth moult occurred on 15th — 19th of June, and for a time 
after this operation the head was of rougher texture than heretofore, 
but gradually, in three or four days, regained its glossiness ; the larva 
now did not so often assume its posture of contemplative repose, but 
seemed more intent on its consumption of food, and in the shorter 
intervals of rest was to be seen lying quite at full length, or in a gentle 
curve, along the birch twigs quite fat and lethargic, until almost full 
fed, but when this stage was reached, it again was frequently to be 
seen in its more characteristic position ; when quite full grown the 
larva was of the length of 2 inches, and of thickness in proportion, 
with a very soft skin ; the head full and rounded, with lobes lightly 
defined ; the body cylindrical with plump segments deeply divided as 
far as the twelfth, and there tumid and humped with a slight dorsal 
ridge, thence sloping and tapering a little on the very long front part 
of the thirteenth and still more on the short anal flap, deep wrinkles 
sub-dividing only the thoracic third and fourth segments ; the anterior 
legs rather small but set on large pectoral muscular foundations ; the 
ventral and anal legs stout with well developed feet and hooks to secure 
prehension and progression : the colour of the head is now pale 
bluish-green, the upper lip whitish or else pale yellow, the mouth black ; 
the back of a delicate pale yellowish-green becomes paler and opaque 
from the thoracic segments to the twelfth, blending gradually into a 
deeper brilliant yellowish transparent green on the sides and belly ; 
the slightly raised spots are all of pale primrose-yellow, the dorsal 
series are elongate-oval in shape, two on each segment one beyond the 
other in a broken line on the fifth to the eleventh inclusive ; the other 
series of spots are of round shape, such are the trapezoidally arranged 
fours of the back, the sub-dorsal broken line of threes, the lateral 
single spot, and the spiracular line of fours and the single spot below 
each spiracle, which itself is white, tenderly outlined with black ; a 
transverse series of four spots show faintly on the fourth segment, a 
small tumid side streak of the same yellow is on the third, and another 
conspicuously larger and longer is on the fourth slanting down obliquely 
forward ; on the back of the twelfth are two spots, and behind them 
on the summit two much larger spots united to a tumid curved streak 
of yellow ; a conspicuous tumid side streak of similar yellow begins 
behind the spiracle and tapers off on the margin of the anal flap ; the 
anterior legs are bright red, and outside each ventral leg is a roundish 
ring of black, the feet being furnished with brown hooks. 
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The pupa is a full inch in length, by four and a half lines in width 
at the thickest part across the ends of the short wing covers, the 
antenna-cases well developed ; the head and thorax smooth, the wing 
covers most minutely roughened, also the upper portions of the 
abdominal rings, the free segments of the abdomen are very deeply 
cut and gradually taper towards the end, but with dissimilar outline 
on the ventral and dorsal surfaces ; the ventral becoming bluntly 
rounded, and the dorsal rising somewhat in a hump from which springs 
the base of a prolonged stout spike, whose blunt extremity is furnished 
with two fine tapering points bent downwards and curved like claws ; 
the colour is a deep and dingy red during the first year, and in the 
second becomes a blackish-brown, bearing a slight purplish gloss. 

Emsworth: ApHl 9thy 1S83, 



JSntomological collecting during a voyage to the Pacific ^concluded). The genus 
JPapilio was represented by twelve species, the commonest being P. PhiUnory a hand- 
some black " swallow-tail," glossed with rich bronze-green, and with a curved row of 
large, round, bright orange spots on the hind-wings beneath. Two or three very 
showy red-spotted black species were also fairly plentiful in the lanes, and two or 
three very beautiful and delicate-looking semitransparent species with very long tails 
(related to the South American P. Protesilaus, &c.) also occiirred, but were very hard 
to obtain in perfect condition. The large and handsome Goneptergx Clorinde 
occurred sparingly, as did the beautiful sulphur and black Colias Ccesonia ; and seven 
or eight species of Teriasy including some fine orange-coloured ones, abounded in all 
the more open places. Settling on tree-trunks, I found three species of Ageronia, 
Smgmay sp., and two of Siderone, the latter, however, being represented by single 
worn specimens. Marpesia Thetis was often seen, but persisted in keeping well up 
out of reach of a long-handled net ; JEresia, Euptoieta^ Melitaa ?, and Phyciodee 
were well represented in grassy openings and cocoa-nut groves ; and by road-sides 
I took several specimens of the singular Lihythea Carinenta^ with its excessively 
long palpi. A lovely specimen of JSibliSf quite distinct firom the one found at 
Panama, occurred singly at a thicket, and several fine JSrycinidtB, Theclee, and 
skippers, some of the latter being very large and handsome, complete my list of 
captures. I noticed comparatively few moths, though there were some pretty little 
day-flying Bombyces among them. Beetles were fairly numerous, though mostly 
small ; but I got some nice Lycidce and CassidcBy one or two Cetonia, and other 
interesting species. 

Leaving Acapulco on June 23rd, we anchored off the miserable Httle port of 
San Bias on the evening of the 26th. The town, which is notoriously unhealthy, is 
built on about the worst site it is possible to imagine — a flat strip of sand only 
four or five feet above high- water mark, shutting off the inner harbour, a mere 
shallow lagoon, from the sea, and with pools of foul-smelling stagnant water in many 
places among the houses. We stayed at this delightful spot only twenty-four hours, 
but I was able to get a short walk on shore for about two hours in the early morning 
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of the 27th, which I spent for the most part in fighting mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
These blood-thirsty wretches swarmed to an extent which I could scarcely have 
believed possible, rising up off the bushes like thin clouds of smoke, as I walked 
along the paths in the thickets outside the town. It was not very easy to devote any 
attention to other insects, but I noticed a good many of the Acapulco butterflies, and 
was especially pleased to come across the huge satiny-white Morpho Polyphemuit of 
which I secured a splendid pair. This beautiful creature flies with a slow, undulating 
motion over the tops of the tall brushwood, and has a noble appearance on the wing : 
but the horribly tangled and thorny nature of the places it frequents, renders it 
anything but an easy prey. Deilsphila Daucus, Qon&pteryx ClorindCt and other 
useful things, were taken on board the ship. 

We passed Cape St. Lucas on the evening of the 29th, immediately experiencing 
a fall of 20° in the temperature of the sea and air — a most welcome change after the 
excessive heat of Acapulco and San Bias. The appearance of the coast of Lower 
California was not less different, as it was as barren and desolate as the worst part 
of the Peruvian seaboard, being a waste of naked itMrks and yellow sand-hills, with- 
out a scrap of vegetation of any sort, and rising, in the background, into rugged 
mountains, 4000 or 5000 feet high. The wind was in our teeth all the way, com- 
pelling us to use steam, and on the night of the 8th July, we had to put into San 
Francisco to replenish our coal. We stayed here only two days, during which time, 
being very busy, I was able to see but very little of this great city. Leaving again 
on the 11th, and encountering a strong and northerly gale during the greater part 
of the following week, we were all very glad to find ourselves safely anchored in the 
beautiful little harbour of Esquimalt, in Vancouver Island, by midnight on the 18th. 

As the *' Kingfisher " remained at this port for more than three months, I had 
a good opportunity of investigating the local insect-fauna ; and, although I was too 
late for some of the best things, my success was, on the whole, very satis&ctory. I 
was fortunate enough to meet with a brother collector, Mr. W. Taylor, of Derby, and 
together we worked hard at the Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. The country for six 
or eight miles round Victoria (the capital of British Columbia, about three miles 
distant firom Esquimalt), is exceedingly pretty and varied, being covered with fine 
timber down to the sea-shore, alternating with wide stretches of open meadow and 
corn-land, dotted with large oak-trees, and gradually merging into the dense forest 
which clothes nearly the whole of Vancouver Island. The trees are for the most 
part the Douglas Fir {Abies Dov^Iatt), which attains very large dimensions, and 
yields valuable timber : with a sprinkle of maple, alder, willow, aspen, cedar, arbutus, 
Ac. : the undergrowth consists of two or three species of wild-rose, brambles, snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpus racemosus), and *'Sallai" (OuaUheria sh€Ulom),n.n evergreen 
rather like our bilberry, and producing an edible fruit : wild cherries, raspberries, and 
gooseberries also abound. The woods are intersected in all directions by narrow 
paths or " trails,*' in which it is by no means difficult to lose oneself, as I found more 
than once to my cost. About five miles from Esquimalt is a series of lakes abounding 
in trout, and surrounded by wide marshy borders, where many good insects occur. 

We enjoyed exceedingly fine weather up to the middle of October, when it 
became cold and rainy : the nights were unusually still, cool, and cloudless, and to 
this oiroumstanoe I attribute the entire fiulure of sugar, which I tried on a good 
many evenings without attracting half>a-dozen moths in all. 
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Although butterflies were exceedingly numerous up to the middle of September, 
I noticed only about twenty species, among which I may mention Papilio TumuSt L., 
of which the lame occurred sparingly on willows and sallows ; and P. Oregonia ?, 
which was occasionally seen in the marshesi where the larva was to be found in 
•ome small numbers feeding on a species of Stum. This beautiful insect bears a very 
close resemblance, in all its stages, .to our familiar P. M<ichaon. A very handsome 
and delicate Pieris (? P. Jf^nopta), almost like a Leucopluisia in structure and flighty 
appeared in great numbers about the middle of August, the S Ayu^g ^ hundreds 
round the tops of the pines, and also frequenting wayside flowers, the ? being com- 
paratively very scarce. The Satyrida were poorly represented by a little CanO' 
nympha, almost exactly like a small C, Pamphilus, which was common in grassy 
places. Limenitis Lorquinii well replaced our " White Admiral," which it closely 
resembles, except that the fore-wings are tipped with ferruginous, and it is much 
redder beneath ; it was very common, and an exceedingly pretty object, sailing 
gracefully along the sunny " trails " and roads, and settling, by preference, on the 
brake-fern {Pteris aquilina). Unfortunately, I was too late to get it in really fine 
order. Pyrameis cardui^ not to be distinguished from British specimens, turned up 
sparingly, and Vanessa Antiopa was common enough, the chrysalis being often found 
attached to walls, &c., even in the town of Victoria, but it was generally ichneumoned. 
The specimens of this insect are rather smaller and darker than average British or 
European ones, the pale border being of quite a rich yellow tint. Vanessa Milberti, 
like a very dark V. urticce, was to be found in weedy places and by roadsides, with 
two, or, perhaps, three species of Grapta, nearly related to our C-album^ and differ- 
ing chiefly in the shape of the white letter-like mark in the hind-wings beneath. The 
larvae were to be found feeding on nettles, hop, &c., and the pupae attached to walls 
and fences. Three species of Argynnis occurred, one of which, A. Calippe (very 
like .^^^Zaia), was almost the commonest fly of the district; another fine species 
(? A. Atlantis) f of about the same size, but much darker above and beneath, with 
the silvery spots of the hind-wings replaced by yellowish-white, was more local, but 
not rare, and the pretty little A, Freya (I fancy it is the same as the North Euro- 
pean species) occurred to me only singly, but it is a common spring insect. A small 
dark Thecla^ near pruni, &c., was somewhat scarce, and a very beautiful Chrgso- 
phanus (the ? bright red, spotted and bordered with black, the <J suffused with rich 
violet-purple) was very abundant, frequenting hawk-week and camomile flowers by 
the road-sides. Two species of Pamphila^ bearing considerable resemblance to P. 
sglvanus and comma respectively, were also to be found in the same situations. 

The only true Sphinx I met with was a Smerinthusy closely related to ocellatus, 
which occurred rarely in the larva state on willow. A very fine red-belted Sesia 
was once taken at rest : two very handsome Satumia larvae were also to be obtained 
rery sparingly on oak bushes and " woolly bears " of several kinds were met with 
everywhere in the autumn, but Bomhyces were decidedly scarce in the' perfect state. 
QPhe NoctucBy in spite of the failure of sugar (at which the only thing taken that was 
worth pinning was a fine Catocalay near sponsa), were fairly well represented, many 
pretty species being taken by my friend, Mr. Taylor, at light. The Ghometra were 
more plentiful, some species, indeed, occurring in extreme profusion, notably, a hand- 
some brown and ochreous Ennomid ? moth, the larve of which (locally known as 
"span-worms"), in July, completely stripped the oaks in many places, and then 
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perished in many places for want of food ; and, in September, the trunks of the 
trees were covered with the moths closely packed together, and a stone, thrown up 
80 as to strike a branch, brought them out in absolute clouds. Several fine " yellow 
thorns " were to be found by searching after dark with a lantern, and by beating the 
pines, &c., many pretty " Carpets," with a considerable number of Tortrices and 
TinecBf but comparatively few Pt/rales, Crambites, and Fterophori, occurred ; the 
little Alucita polydactyla was very common in the autumn. A considerable number 
of the local moths were either absolutely identical with, or very closely related to, 
well-known British species : among others, I may mention, Orgyia antiqua, Miana 
striffilisj Apamea oculea, Xanthia silago, Gonoptera libatrix, Plusia gamma, Metro- 
eampa margaritata, Macaria alternata, Melanippe suhtristata, Scotosia dubitata, 
Eucosmia undulata, Coremiaferrugariaf Cidaria prunata, and immanata^ &c. 

The season was too far advanced for most of the Coleoptera, but I found a good 
many interesting species, chiefly by tearing the loose bark o£P felled trees and pine 
stumps, sweeping being of very little use. Some fine JElaiers occurred, notably 
Alaus lusciiSy F., a very handsome species, an inch and a half long, brown, with two 
large, white-ringed, black eyes on the thorax. Among the Longicoms, I may men- 
tion, Prionus pocularis ?, not unlike our British species, and another grand Prionid 
reminding me of the S. European Bhetus serricollU. Two or three good-siied and 
very handsome green and coppery species of Ancylochira represented the JSupres' 
tid<B ; Cucujus puniceus, a conspicuous blood-red and exceedingly flattened beetle, 
turned up under oak bark, where two or three good-sized Jfeteromera also occurred. 
A Cicindelay not unlike campestris, was common in muddy places : two very pretty 
species of Cgchrus, and a handsome Carabus with brown wing-cases, occurred in the 
marshy ground about the lakes, with other Qeodephaga : and among other interesting 
genera I may mention Necrophorus (several species under dead birds, &c.), Aniso- 
tomOf Amphotis, Nosodendrony Anihribu*, MolorchuSf (a very fine, large species, of 
exceedingly wasp-like aspect), Opilus, Sinodendron, &c. A fine, dark brown Longi- 
com, not unlike the European Criocephalus rusticus, fiew on board the ship in large 
niunbers during several evenings in August, being evidently attracted by the scent of 
the newly-tarred rigging. 

Nearly every pine stump in the woods was more or less infested with a large 
species of Termes j the " soldiers " being fully an inch long, with huge crooked jaws. 
The winged forms flew in thousands on still evenings in August just before sunset ; 
it seemed strange to meet with these insects, usually associated in our minds with 
the tropics, in lat. 49° N. Orthoptera were exceedingly abundant, one very con- 
spicuous grasshopper, with bright yellow hind-wings, was remarkable for the noise 
it made when flying, exactly like a watchman's rattle, and audible, I should say, at 
100 yards distant. Wasps were most unpleasantly numerous, and, although for the 
most part small, were particularly fierce and venomous : some of their nests built 
in trees, were*of very beautiful construction, but dangerous to approach, as I found 
more than once. During September, I beat a good many Lepidopterous larvs from 
small oaks, &c., but found a large proportion infested with Dipterous parasites, not 
one individual of several species being free from them. 

13th December. I have written up this letter at intervals during our voyage 
from Esquimalt to Callao ; we left on October 29th, and, having encountered very 
rough weather outride Vancouver Island, we had to put into San Francisco, to 
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replenisli with coal. We stayed here only two days, leaying on November 7th : our 
passage from thence to Callao was pleasant enough, but very monotonous. I saw a 
good many specimens of the oceanic bug, Halobates, sp. ?, on November 26th, about 
400 miles from the nearest land, and caught a few for Dr. Buchanan White. They 
are curious little ivory-legged fellows, resembling our familiar " Oerris " in struc- 
ture and habits, and they skip about in the net when caught in just the same manner : 
they are apterous, and covered with silky bluish-white down, which carries dawn a 
supply of air to serve them when they dive beneath the surface, which they do very 
readily on the approach of the net. They are only seen when the sea is perfectly- 
calm. I tried to keep two or three in a large bottle of sea-water, but they very soon 
died. 

As regards our future movements, I hear we are to remain at Callao for about 
two months, and then to go on to Tahiti : it is at present only a rumour, which I 
hope will turn out to be true, as I should very much like to see some of the islands, 
having done so much of the coast. — J. J. Walkeb, H.M.S. " Kingfisher," Callao : 
Idth December, 1882. 

P.S. — I could not find any Trichopterygia at Esquimalt, though I tried more 
than once for them. I hope to be more successful here. — J. J. W. 

On the probable identity of the species Jcnovm as Agrotis triticif aquilina, obe- 
lisctty avd nigricans. — One summer, many years ago, I beat out of some ivy which 
covered the wall of a garden in this town, a great variety of common Nociuce, and 
among them numerous specimens of Agrotis nigricans and tritici, and two each of 
aquilina and obelisca. I remember having been much surprised at the time at the 
occurrence of the last two species, the examples of which I slill possess ; but as an 
explanation, which will most likely equally surprise most of those who read it, I 
send the following notice, translated from the Jahrbiicher des Nassauischen Vereins 
fur Naturkunde, xxxiii— xxxiv, 1880—1881, p. 87. 

Perhaps some of our English Entomologists may be able to corroborate the 
truth of a proposition, which, so far as I can find, has never yet been ventured here, 
that nigricans, tritici, aquilina, and obelisca are all variant forms of one and the 
same species. — ^W. Wabben, Merton Cottage, Cambridge : February, 1883. 

Jahrbiicher des Naseauischen Vereins fur Naturkunde, xxxiii — xxxiv, 1880 — 
1881, p. 87. (Die Schuppenflugler des kgl. Begierungsbezirks Wiesbaden und ihre 
Entwicklungsgeschichte. von Dr. Adolf B5ssler). 

"^. tritici, L., is certainly the most variable of all our NoctutB, in size, markings, 
and colour ; nay, even the antennse seem not to be quite the same in all examples. 
We had an opportunity of assuring ourselves on this point very completely. The 
devastation caused in vineyards on the frontiers of Moravia, recorded by Treitschke 
in vol. X, pt. 2, p. 19, of Ochsenheimer's work, has been repeated in our neighbour- 
hood, at Ockelheim, near Bingen, in the years 1871 and 1872, to such an extent, that 
many individuals had their vineyards destroyed. 

" Hundreds of larvse were collected here in both years, of which the following 
description was taken — Very much like those of segetum, averaging an inch in length, 
yet very unequal in size, cylindric, stout in proportion to their length ; colour that 
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of the surface of the ground, sometimes lighter, sometimes darker, varying from 
dirty whitish -yellow to dark red-brown and yellow-brown. Head semicircular, light 
brown, with two dark lines ; on the crown a collection of black spots. Plate on 2nd 
segment black-brown, with a central line and two side lines paler. Dorsal surface 
always lighter than that of the sides, in which respect there exists a likeness to the 
larvfls of the CaradHiMB. Dorsal line dark, divided by a pale line. Beneath the 
dark, straight, broad, sub-dorsal line there is indicated another fine lighter line. 
The blackish-brown spiracles stand on the border where the dark lateral and the pale 
yentral colours unite. Obliquely above and under each spiracle is a black-brown, 
homy, raised spot ; these spots, like the plates on the second and anal segments, are 
weapons of defence for the larva when forcing its way into the ground ; and there 
are others besides, in the place of the spiracles on the first segment, in the middle of 
the back, on the sub-dorsal lines, perpendicularly above and beneath each leg, and 
on the lateral edge these spots, like the head, are beset with short bristly hairs. 

" The larvae lived exactly like earthworms, by day underground, and by night 
only on the surface, in order to feed. Salad and such like succulent plants were 
much more relished by them than the tenderest shoots of the vine. The pupa, which 
possesses an extremely thin shell, lay in an earthem cocoon. Dr. Fagenstecher bred 
a large number of the larva with the same results as myself I have already given 
an account of my first brood in the Jahrb. des Nass. Naturve reins for 1871 — 1872. 
Later on the larv® had again disappeared, without any human means having been of 
any avail against them. In September, occasionally a few pass through their stages, 
and appear in the perfect state as rather smaller specimens than those of the first 
brood; but the large majority hibernate as 1 arras. Tlie perfect insects conceal 
themselves by day on the earth, in deep crevices of the bark of trees near to the 
ground, in chinks of stones, &c. 

"Among the large number of examples reared in the course of these broods, 
there were those figured by Hiibner* as y%i«to*a, fig. 153, aquilina, 135, oheliscay 123, 
JicHliSf 479 and 710, unicolor, 544, erataf 623, carboneOf 700, praticola, 567, vUta 
and aquilina, 533 — 35, rtirw, 416 ; besides the following figured by Herrich-Schaffer, 
adumbrata, 121, rustica, 4,95,fumosa, 526, tritici, 527 and 552, obelisca, 529 and 553. 
All were plentifully represented, and it could not but be that all belonged to one and 
the same species, united as they were by numerous intermediate forms. Among 
them were several forms, especially oi fumosa, of a beautiful lilac tint, which, how- 
ever, faded into grey in the course of a year. One obelisca was entirely lilac 
coloured without markings, with a white costal streak. Of varieties collected at the 
same time by night, there are besides to be mentioned a pale yellowish example, de- 
void of markings, with perfectly black outlines of the stigmata ; and one found by 
Dr. Schirm, leaden coloured throughout without markings on the fore-wings, of 
which only the margin of the reniform stigma is indicated by a black spot. It is not 
improbable that there are besides other nearly-related forms not occurring here, 

"* Mr. Buckler describes, in the Ent. Mo. Mag., 1865, pp. 183 and 152, the larvae of aquilina 
and^Scmofa, and finds in all respects a great similarity, but states, the latter maybe distinguished 
by a double streak above the feet, and by the black warty spots (my larvse, however, ail had these). 
As he did not breed the larv» from the egg. but had them sent by others, and could not, there- 
fore, compsre them from youth upwards, while I, on the other hand, bred no quite black examples 
of nigricantf but only grey ones, though marked in the same way, it will be Just as well, perhaps, 
to try again, and to rear a brood from the egg." 
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whicli now pass as separate species, that likewise belong to tritici. The insect is a 
native not only of the district of the so-called European fauna, but, along with 
many others of our species of Agrotis^ of North America also." 

Capture of Mixodia ruhiginosana, S.-8. (= PcBoilochroma Bouohardana, 
Doubdg.J, and other local species in West Norfolk, last season. — Among captures 
made by my brother and myself in this district last season, were some which we were 
unable to name with certainty. These I sent to Mr. C. Q-. Barrett, who kindly 
named them for me. I was not a little surprised to find that Mixodia rubigino' 
Sana was amongst them. Five specimens of this species were taken by my brother 
on or about the 16th of June, in extensiye fir-woods on rather elevated ground, 
about seven miles from this town. From enquiries I have made, it would appear 
that the species was probably introduced vnth trees obtained from Scotland and 
planted here, some twenty years ago. From the same locality and on the same day, 
two fine specimens of Cryptoblabes bistriga were boxed, and not more than half a 
mile from the woods on wet ground, a single representative of Cosmopteryx Lieni^ 
giella was met with. During the next month (July), whilst collecting Stathmopoda 
ped^lla among alders, a brilliant little m^cro was found in the net, which turned out 
to be Sohemannia quadrimaculella. In all, four specimens of this pretty little 
insect were taken. Tinagma resplendellwn also occurred among alders. — Edwabb 
A. Atmoeb, 8, Union Street, Zing's Lynn, Norfolk : April, 1883. 

'Spring Egmenoptera at Hastings. — I was at Hastings this year from the 22nd 
to 27th of March, and succeeded in capturing a fair number of the S &nd $ of 
Andrena lapponica in the same locality near Ore, where I took the $ in April last 
year. I think this is worth recording, as I believe the S has only been taken hitherto 
at Moffat and Bristol ; in that locality I could find no other Andrena besides lap^ 
ponica, but I met with a number of A. Ghognana near Fairlight Glen, in the exact 
spot where I took A. bicolor plentifully in August, 1879. This quite confirms the 
view that these two so-called species are only different broods of one. — E. SAina>BSS, 
Holmesdale, Upper Tooting : 16th April, 1883. 



Professor Zeller. On the 27th March, Philipp Christoph Zeller died quite sud- 
denly, of heart disease, at his residence, G-runhof, near Stettin. For more than 
forty years the name of Zeller has been constantly on the lips of Lepidopterists in 
Europe, and latterly his fame was as vridely extended across the Atlantic and in our 
Australian colonies. His correspondence must have been very extensive, yet he was 
always ready to answer queries on any subject referring to his favourite branch of 
entomology, and though he had nearly completed hie 75th year, he had not ceased 
to be a writer of long and neatly legible letters, nor were his scientific labours, 
especially in reference to Exotic Micro-Lepidoptera, supposed to be at all near their 
close. We hope to give a more detailed notice of the illustrious Professor in our 
next number. 
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